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New feed bag for work “‘Horses’’ 


ig: soy a 10,000 gallon fuel tank that weighs only 750 pounds, 
can be carried in a small chest, then unrolled like a rug and 


filled in minutes. It’s a reality and a boon to the military and 
operators of trucks, earth-movers, oil rigs or other equipment 
where temporary storage of fuel is required. 
Twin problem for designers of this rubberized fabric tank was 
finding a workable rubber that could withstand a wide range of 
gasoline and other fuels. They finally chose CHEMIGUM —the nitrile 
rubber noted for ease of processing, unusual oil resistance and 
excellent physical properties. 
Combined with plies of nylon fabric, CHEMIGUM readily gave 
them a safe, strong, flexible, all-weather container for the 
SS most volatile fuels. How can this versatile, oil-resistant 
. rubber help your product? Details? Write to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Department L-9415, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 








“We co-ordinate sales and production 


with Bell System communications” 


says Mr. John L. McCaffrey, President of international Harvester 


How modern communications help keep 35 parts depots and 
manufacturing plants working as an efficient team 
International Harvester Company uses Bell System’s modern com- 


munications to help maintain its world-wide reputation for quality products 
and service. 





Radiating from the general office in Chicago, a network of private 
line telephone and teletypewriter services ties together 35 widespread parts 
depots and plants. The company can quickly marshal its forces to meet any 
problem that may arise, as well as keep routine work fiowing smoothly. 


“We co-ordinate sales and production with Bell System communica- 
tions,” says Mr. John L. McCaffrey, President. “Materials get to the right 
place at the right time because there is a continual flow of communications 
between sales and purchasing, engineering, production and shipping.” gett TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Has a survey been made recently of your company’s communica- 
tion needs? It may save you time and money. A Bell System com- 
munications engineer will be glad t> do this without cost or obligation. 
Call your nearest Bell Telephone business office. 


TELEPHONE TELETYPEWRITER 
TELEPHOTOGRAPH MOBILE RADIO 
RADIO AND TELEVISION NETWORKS 
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Just press the easy-acting lever on this Quick-Reset Ratchet Counter .. . 

and all 4 figures reset to zero as instantly as though you used a push-button. 
This saves time and speeds work on short machine runs, inspection and many 
other jobs. Counter is compact . . . 2.69” long, 1.44” high, 1.29” wide. 

The 4 white-on-black figures are .166” high. You can order it (Series 1126) 
from stock right now . . . just like scores of other Veeder-Root Counters 

for manual, mechanical and electrical operation in every field from 
electronics to atomnics. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED EVERYONE CAN COUNT ON 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


a pa ea Veevper-Roor 


New York 19,N.Y. «© Montreal 2, Canada 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities ° “THE NAME THAT COUNTS” 
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The ALL NEW 


WEBSTER 
UNIT 
HEATER 






Small units are now included in the 


complete line of new, improved 
Webster Propeller Fan Unit Heaters. 
To assure the right unit for every 
need, capacities range from 15,000 
to 335, BTU/hr., in 24 models, 
for simplified selection. 


Universal coil of continuous “U” 

bend construction permits use inter- 

changeably for steam or hot water. 

Pleasing appearance widens range of 

installation possibilities, 

Check these construction details: 
Can be installed near ceiling. 
Horizontal or double deflection 

louvres. 
Large air vclume—quiet operation, 
Motors built for continuous duty, 
Casings of heavy gauge furniture 
steel, 

For technical data, get Bulletin 

B-1720. 

Address Dept. BW-12 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO, 
Camden 5, N. J. atives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


HEATER G 
SNOT ni Hooter to 
hot water or gas; W: 
ster Walvector and Webster 
boerd Steam and Hot 
Heating Specialties and Co 
Dote on request. 
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Pressman checks a final copy in controlled humidity of the press room. 


Men and machines bring news to you 


American Blower plays vital role in air conditioning 
one of the world’s largest newspaper plants 


At the new building of The Philadelphia Evening 
and Sunday Bulletin, gigantic newspaper printing 
presses reel off 210,000 newspapers an hour ., . in 
an atmosphere controlled by American Blower 
equipment, 

A relatively high humidity in the press room 
is a must — for the speeding miles of paper could 
tear if too dry, and cause a delay. This added 
moisture, precisely controlled, also improves print- 
ing. The stereotype section, however — where lead 
printing plates are cast — calls for different treat. 
ment. Here, American Blower ventilating equip- 
ment works ‘round the clock to rid the area of heat 


generated by the metal pots. 

Considered by many as “the mechanical show- 
case of modern journalism,” the new Bulletin 
Building requires varied air conditions through- 
out its over 500,000 sq. {t. area. For cooling, heat- 
ing, ventilating, air filtering, humidifying, and 
dehumidifying — both men and machines depend 
on 78 American Blower units in the race of getting 
news to readers faster. 

You can count on American Blower, too... 
whether your air-conditioning needs are large or 
small, normal or unusual. Just phone our repre- 
sentative near you. 














New Bulletin Building. Architects: George Howe & Robert Montgom- 
ery Brown. Mechanical Contractors: Riggs Distler & Company, Inc. 
Special Consultants: William Ginsberg Associates. Consulting Engi- 
neers: A, Ernest D’'Ambly; Pennell & Wiltberger; Keast & Hood, 





In the section where printing plates are made, there is ‘round-the-clock ventila- 
tion... to exhaust heat generated by the melting and casting of lead. 


§ faster—thanks to conditioned air 





in addition to equipment for 
complete central systems — 
American Blower offers pack- 
aged air conditioners for of- 
fices, stores, industrial plants, 
and similar applications. 








AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of Amummcan - Standard 


AMERICAN @) BLOWER 


Air-conditioning equipment for every business 
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Only 


STYROFOAM 


offers you so many advantages 





in low-temperature insulation 


HERE’S HOW 

















STYROFOAM® 
COMPARES TO 
OTHER 
INSULATIONS 
aye superior excellent 
low "K” factor water resistance compressive strength 
STYROFOAM of ama en. teres Consent - i... 
|_INSULATION A Y Y 
INSULATION B Y 
INSULATION C wy ia 
































Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
selects Styrofoam insulation 


This large, new medical college of Yeshiva University, Bronx, New York, 
needed an outstanding low-temperature insulation for its large cadaver 
storage rooms and its many constant-temperature rooms. Styrofoam® (a 
Dow plastic foam) was used. 


Styrofoam proved economical to install because it’s clean, light, easy to 
handle. Replacement costs are eliminated, too, for Styrofoam resists rot, 
mold, deterioration and won't absorb water. Its low “K” factor stays low! 


Architects—Kelly and Gruzen, New York City; General Contractor—Cauldweil- 
Wingate Company, New York City; and Insulation Contractor—Eastern Cold 
Storage Insulation Company, Incorporated, New York City. 





THESE ARE JUST A FEW LEADING COMPANIES THAT HAVE CHOSEN STYROFOAM 


The Best Foods, Inc.; The Goebel Brewing Co.; Southern Dairies, Inc.; General American Transportation Corpo- 
ration; General Electric Company; Norge, Division of Borg-Warner Corporation; Kelvinator Division of American 
Motors Corporation; New York Central System; Swift and Company; Oscar Mayer and Company, 


Dow will send you further information on Styrofoam, 
free, upon request. Please specify if you want general 
information on Styrofoam or detailed information on its 
use in low-temperature work, as a perimeter insulation, or 
pipe covering. Write Dow Plastics Sales Dept. PL 579A, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, or contact 
your Styrofoam distributor: The Putnam Organization, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. « Seward-Kauffman Corp., Elkhart, Ind, « Styro Products, Inc., Kansas City, Kansas « Atlantic Foam Products Co., Ipswich, Mass 
¢ Par-Foam, Inc., Detroit, Michigan « Edwards Sales Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. « Floral Foam Products, Midland, Michigan ¢ Styro Sales Co., 
New York City « William Summerhays Sons Corp., Rochester, N.Y. « G,. & W. H. Corson, Inc., Plymouth Meeting, Penn. « The Emerson 
Co., Houston, Texas ¢ Utah Lumber Co., Salt Lake City, Utah « S & S Sales Corp., Milwaukee, Wis, « Durofoam Insulation, Lid., Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada « Western Foam Products, inc., Colma, Calif, « Wiley-Bayley & Company, Seattle, Washington. 
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you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 
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FOR EVERY 

ELECTRICAL& 
ELECTRONIC 
PRODUCT 











Gamal Abdel Nasser 


Nasser’s Picture 


Dear Sir: 

If you will permit an Arab who 
has admired your magazine for a 
long time some Ogden Nashian 
criticism: 

“In BUSINESS WEEK of Novem- 
MACHINES pet ber nineteen, nineteen fifty-five 

if I think I spy a quite unusual 
mix-up on page one hundred and 

forty-five: 
The gentleman your caption 


” id ¥ Bi claims is Lieutenant Colonel Gamal 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY Abdel Nasser 

Is really Major General Mo- 
hammed Naguib, his immediate 
predecessor!” 


OFFICE 


~ 


Fauzi F. SaBa 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


Dear Sir: 


te PATENTED 

Are you sure that the picture of 
ELECTRONK( “TO SERVE YOU BETTER Lt. Col. Nasser |BW—Nov.19°55,- 
pi45| shows really him? It seems 
: . . : , : rather to me that it is good, old 
aguas wire foe everything electrical or electronic— that is Meads, the grest ‘reditme of 
Belden’s business. Hair-like filaments to wind the tiny transformers Egypt, who is there appearing, 
f : rP smiling and friendly, before he was 
or cnanaieeee or heavy atagnet wises for willlty twansformers kicked out of his office by his buddy 
two stories high— power supply cords for the smallest appliances, Nasser, and disappeared com- 

like your shaver—up to heavy duty electric tools equipment, pletely from the political scene. 
ee "7 die. and 2 By the way, that article Russians 
For welders, for planes, for electronic brains— Belden has the Try a Bid on Egypt's Huge Dam 
on page 142 of the same issue was 
wire for the job Belden quality means lowest over-all cost. very interesting and full of the all 
around information one expects 
1-4 Belden Manufacturing Company * Chicago from BW. Something struck me 


particularly—-why do the Egyptians 
ask for outside financial help when 
BELDEN WIRES FOR EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL INCLUDING ov eA gender BherP.e0ig 
$100-million on their armed forces. 
Their recently announced arms deal 
with the Russians is going to cost 
them $80-million, a sum which 
would go a long way to initiate 
the Aswan project on which de- 
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-Soft-pedals the drag! 


nT ee 


NEW C/R OIL SEAL PREVENTS FRICTIONAL LOSS IN BODINE GEAR REDUCERS 





Minimizing tortional drag is essential for efficient transmission 
of power over a wide range of speeds. The specially developed 
C/R Oil Seal used on the output shaft of Bodine gear reducer 
Motors meets the requirements of this leading manufacturer 
for a long-life precision unit. This seal provides greater power 
efficiency, requires no adjustment, assures positive sealing of 
the gear lubricant with the motor in any position. Of special 
importance is the cempactnesg of its Sirvene (synthetic rubber) 
sealing member, which makes it possible to have positive, long- 
life sealing where restricted axial housing space prevents the 
use of any standard type seal. For over 30 years, C/R Engi- 


neers have made such applications a successful specialty .. . 
solving all types of tough sealing problems encountered in the Ow = eals 
industrial, automotive and equipment fields. Our Engincers 
would welcome the opportunity to be of assistance to you, too, 


We would like to send a copy of “C/R Perfect Oil Seals” as a 
Py 
get-acquainted gesture ... just write, we'll mail it promptly. More automobiles, farm and industrial machines vel) 


PERFECT 





on C/R Oil § tha iny similar sealing device 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1301 Bleten Avenve ©'l. SEAL Di viISIONn Chicege 22, Iitinois 
58 CARADA! MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED BY SUPER OTL SEAL MIG. CO., LTD., HAMILTON, OWTARIQ 


EXPORT GALES: GHON INTERNATIONAL CORF., GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Other c/Rr produc 78 








Sinvene : (Synthetic rubber) diaphragms, boots, gaskets and similar parts for critical operating conditions » Conpor: Controlled porosity 
enechanical leather packings and other sealing products + Sinvis; Mechanical leather boots, gaskets, packings and related products. 


























“JOB-FITTED COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 


PUTS FLOOR-CLEANING ON 


PRODUCTION BASIS 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Int. 


— 





owe : 


~ Sage Superintendent of Maintenance 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Victor Adding Machine Company, 
Chicago, insists on maximum pro- 
duction in floor-cleaning as well 
as in manufacturing. Like other 
production-wise industrial concerns, 
Victor cleans floors with a Job- 
Fitted Combination Scrubber-Vac! 
This single unit 


Completely WMechanizes Scrubbing 


~applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if 
required, and picks up — all in one 
operation! Job-fitted to specific needs, a 
Serubber-Vae provides maximum brush 
coverage. Model 213P, shown in illustra- 
tions at left, is designed for heavy duty 
scrubbing of large-area floors. It has a 
26-inch brush spread, and cleans up to 
8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Finnell makes still 
larger sizes — in gasoline as well as electric 
models — and also sizes for smaller oper- 
ations. From this complete line, vou can 
choose the Scrubber-Vac that will put 
your floor-cleaning on a production basis 
and reduce labor costs. And you can lease 
or purchase the machine. Maintenance 
men like the convenience of working with 
a Serubber-Vac. This all-in-one unit is 
self-propelled, and there are no switches 
to set for fast or slow — slight pressure of 
the hand on clutch lever adjusts speed to 
desired rate, 


It's also good to know there's a Finnell 
Floor Specialist and Engineer nearby wo 
help train your operators in the proper 


use of Finnell Equipment and to n-ake, 


periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 
consultation, or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell System, 
Inc. 3812 East St, Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 


‘BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


Scnabbing and Polishing Wachines CITIES 











pends so much for their future. 
This behavior of the Egyptians is 
unfortunately rather typical, and 
symptomatical of the feverish at- 
mosphere in which dealings with 
them are taking place. They ex- 
pect us to pay a good deal of the 
expenditures for their most urgent 
project while at the same time they 
themselves are squandering their 
money like megalomaniacs on mili- 
tary preparations. 

WiitiaM J. BaRNes 
SHELTON, CONN. 


* Readers Saba and Barnes are 
quite correct. Sor a picture of Lt. 
Col. Nasser (page 8). 


Witte Honorarium 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to express my great 
sense of pleasure at finding that 
BUSINESS WEEK has selected Prof. 
Witte of Wisconsin as the feature 
subject of its current issue [BW— 
Nov.26'55,p92}. 

The decision to emphasize Prof. 
Witte’s broad-gauged approach to 
social problems strikes me as a 
particularly happy one. Indeed, 
the variety of his accomplishments 
serves as a splendid example of his 
teacher, Prof. John R. Commons’ 
advice to students to combine aca- 
demic and governmental work. To 
succeed in this combination one has 
to bring to all one’s tasks a wide 
as well as a deep knowledge. That 
BUSINESS WEEK took pains to point 
this out is, besides being praise- 
worthy, an indication that the es- 
sence of the best in the Wisconsin 
Idea has been generally appreciated. 

The selection of Prof. Witte as 
President of the American Eco- 
nomic Assn., itself recalls the asso- 
ciation’s founders’ original intention 
when they wrote in their platform: 
“. . .we look not so much to specu- 
lation as to an impartial study of 
actual conditions of economic life 
for the satisfactory accomplishment 
of that development.” 

Again, may I say, as one of Prof. 
Witte’s students, how pleased I am 
that your magazine has in honoring 
the economics profession, chosen 
to honor him. 

Mark PERLMAN 


ASST. PROF. OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNTV. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dear Sir: 

BUSINESS WEEK deserves an hon- 
orary degree from a dozen uni- 
versities for making clear to the 
business world what an important 
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4. 


See the happy banker! He’s about to col- 
lect a healthy bet — from a comptroller 
whose company wants a healthy loan. 

Undiplomatic? Maybe the banker 
doesn’t care. The loan, you see, will be 
refused. 

Part of the security offered is in-process 
inventory. On company books, this figure 
is a loose compilation at best. It’s been 
increasing, too — due to a growing time lag 
between receipt of an order and shipment 
of finished goods. Result: a lower produc- 
tion rate, slipping profits. Can you blame 
the bank? 

Keysort punched-card accounting could 
cure this unhealthy situation. With Key- 
sort, you can really control work-in- 





process. You get a complete, detailed re- 
port by the 4th of each month. Knowing 
the facts on time, you can spot bottlenecks 
in production, move at once to keep in- 
process inventory lean and get quicker 
turnover of working capital. 


A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation — fast. 
By the day, week or month, as your needs 
require. Whether yours is a 100-man 
branch plant, or a payroll of thousands. 
At remarkably low cost. 


The trained McBee man near you has a 
presentation which will show you how it’s 
done. /t takes just one hour, from start to 
finish. Phone him or write us. 


McBEE © KEY SORT. 
Punched-card accounting for any Laiiiscs 


Manufactured exclusively by The McBee Company, Athens, Ohio + Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
Offices in principal cities * In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 











INDUSTRIAL 
TAPE 


FOS. 














Now 
Industrial Tape \._ 


from Atomic yo 
Research 





Quality Controlled 
by the Strontium 90 
Isotopic Process 


F.O.S. is processed to 
provide uniformity of 
product and performance, 
controlled by the unique 

Strontium 90 Process, 


Denser, smoother, more 
consistent adhesive coating. 
Try it. Write on your letterhead 
for free F.O.S. samples, 


Copyright 1055 The Seumiess Rubber Co, 














segment of their economics facul- 
ties are contributing to American 
government aod industry, as well 
as to the education of young men. 
In the article on Ed Witte. 
through an example par excellence. 
you have demonstrated that, while 
business executives may hear muck 
of the mysteries of mathematica: 
and theoretical economics, they are 
benefitting far more tangibly from 
the less spectacular work of econ- 
omists who make public policy and 
effective public administration the 
focus cf their careers. Government, 
industry, and the economics pro- 
fession should join in saluting Ed 
Witte as a leader in putting a grand 
old discipline to the service of the 
nation and its citizens. 
J. DouGtas Brown 
DPAN OF THE PACULTY 
PRINCETON UNIV. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


Difficult Comparison 


Dear Sir: 

Trusts in a Falling Market [BW 
—Nov.12'55,p46| correctly states 
that mutual fund performance can- 


not logically be compared to stock 


indices such as the S & P Stock 
Average, but contradicts itself seri- 
ously in then comparing a long- 
term investment medium, mutual 
funds, with a 10-month, short-term 
period of market index change. 

May I, on behalf of this Asso- 
ciation’s 125 mutual fund company 
members, caution your readers that 
mutual funds are not a speculative 
vehicle for people who intend to 
make a 10-month commitment in 
equity securities. Rather, mutual 
funds are intended to provide a 
long-term professionally managed 
investment program for those with 
long-term investment objectives. 

Another contradiction seems to 
exist between the title Trusts in a 
Falling Market and the S & P's in- 
dex figures cited in the article as 
showing ... “An approximate 1955 
gain of 15%.” The market has, 
of course, been a rising market 
thus far in 1955, with interim ups 
and downs. 

Misleading statistical compari- 
sons were, apparently, made in 
relating costs of buying and selling 
individual securities to the compar- 
able costs for a mutual fund in- 
vestment. For mutual funds, the 
article assumes “round trip” costs 
of 8%, a rate applying to invest- 
ments of as little as $25. The 
article estimates the “average 10- 
share purchase and sale on the Big 
Board costs only half as much” 
(approximately 4%). it is un- 
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Fill up willy VICTOR OXYCHLORIDE?” 


Not quite. But if you buy gasoline containing an additive . . . it’s 
quite likely the additive was produced with the help of Victor 
phosphorus oxychloride. “Oxychloride” is just one of a long list 
of intermediates that Victor offers the petroleum industry. This 
versatile chemical is also used in drug synthesis, chemical manu- 
facturing, plastics, and insecticides. 


Can the use of a Victor phosphate, formate, or oxalate help your 
business? There is an easy way to find out. Clip the coupon below 
and we'll gladly send you a Victafile that tells about the Victor 
chemicals that are being used profitably in your business, Today 
more than 40 industries are improving products and processes with 
Victor chemicals and Victor research service. They know ... it 
pays to see Victor. 


PHOSPHORUS CHLORIDES FOR GASOLINE ADDITIVES « PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE FOR OjL ADDITIVES 
SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE FOR OIL WELL DRILLING « PHOSPHORIC ACID FOR PETROLEUM REFINING 















VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS BW 1217 | 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ilinois 

Please send Victifile showing uses of Victor chemicals / 
in my industry 

OO ———————————— / 

Address... ————————— eee / 

opgecanre Ne “ ‘ 7 -  Se ae a A ee / 
. 0 OO eo 
pheniwl tadusiry. en / 
8 Ye (Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) / 
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Weldwood Movable Partitions to be used in 











WELOWOOD “STAY-STRATE”® DOORS with the Life of the Installation guarantee are used with 
these portitions. Doors match birch, Korine and walnut partitions in regular stock. Both blend 
harmoniously into any decorative scheme, as in Ford's contemporary setting shown above. 


new Ford Central Staff Office Building 


Here's why Ford's new Central Staff 
Office Building will use the only flush 
partitions that combine the beauty of 
real wood with low-cost movability, 

1. THE BEAUTY OF FINE HAROWOOD 
PANELING adds warmth and dignity that 
are important to employee morale, and 
complements any decorating scheme. 

2. NEW Offices OveRNIOHT. Weldwood's 
unique metal key construction locks 
panels together firmly, yet allows quick 
rearrangement by regular maintenance 
crew. 


3. NO PAINTING—NO REDECORATING! 


Occasional cleaning and waxing is the 
only maintenance needed. Paneling looks 
like new indefinitely. 

4. PIRE-RESISTANT WELDROK® pane! core 
also cuts sound—it's much more effec- 
tive than a 2 x 4 stud partition with 
metal lath and plaster on both sides. 
UKE TO KNOW MORE? Ask your architect 
(he'll find all specifications in Sweet's 
Files) or write tor descriptive brochure 
and name of nearest distributor to 
United States Plywood Corp., Dept. 
BW 12.17-5, 55 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


tat, Weldwood’ MOVABLE PARTITIONS 


A product of 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
W eldwood— The Best Known Name in Plywood 








realistic to compare purchase of a 
single stock with purchase of 2 di- 
versified portfolio of 50, 100 or 
even more issues through a mutual 
fund purchase. 

A more realistic approach would 
have been to relate “round trip” 
costs for various dollar amounts 
available for investment. Assuming 
a total investment of 5,000 spread 
over 50 different stocks (using the 
average price per share of all New 
York Stock Exchange listed stocks 
on September 30, 1955 for each 
issue purchased) the total costs of 
purchase and sale (round trip) of 
this 50 stock “portfolio” would be 
12.77%. With $10,000 available 
for investment, the round trip cost 
would be 7.42%. It is interesting 
to note that the average purchase 
by individuals of mutuai fund 
shares (not including those indi- 
viduals making small investments 
regularly under accumulation 
plans) is under $2,500. 

Another factor which seems to 
distort the article’s comparison 
bese is the inordinately heavy 
weighting the S & P 90 Stock Index 
gives to stocks most actively traded 
or most volatile in price. Through- 
out 1955, two stocks—General Mo- 
tors and Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey-—have accounted for between 
25% and 30% of the total move- 
ment of the 90 Stock Index. Such 
concentration is not characteristic 
of the portfolios of diversified in- 
vestment companies. 

Disregarding trading costs for a 
moment, in the 10 months period 
the article employs, 56 of the 
stocks in the S & P Index regis- 
tered gains, and 34 showed slight 
to moderate declines in value. It 
is interesting to observe that the 
20 common stock mutual funds 
named in the article actually 
gained, on average, 8.6% in asset 
value during the same period after 
adjustment for security profits dis- 
tributions. Individual company re- 
sults ranged from a gain of 2.9% 
to a gain of 14.9%. 

I submit that on this basis alone, 
mutual funds were the logical 
choice for the long-term investor 
who preferred to avoid the 38% 
chance of loss involved in selecting 
individual issues from among the 
90 stocks in the S & P Stock Index. 
In spite of this short-term success 
though, may I re-emphasize the 
long-term investment nature of 
open-end investment companies. 

Epwarp B. Burr 
DIRECTOR, PUBLIC INFORMATION 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF INVESTMENT 

COMPANIES 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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How ATLAS helps fill the nation’s shopping bags 


Atlas sorbitol and emulsifiers improve taste and “keeping’”’ characteristics 
.--add new effects and qualities to a host of food products 





Breaa, cakes, candies, ice cream, beverages, shortening, 

cake mixes and scores of other foods are more acceptable to 
consumers .. . more profitable for manufacturers . . . because of 
added value they get from Atlas sorbitol and food emulsifiers. 


Sorbitol holds natural moisture in place, helps products retain their 
original taste, texture and softness. Atlas food emulsifiers make 
fats and oils mix with water to produce distinctive improvements 
in eating quality and appearance of many foods. One of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of food emulsifiers, Atlas 

produces a wide range of surfactants to perform a host of uses... 
from helping bread stay soft longer to making ice cream 

stiffer and smoother. 


A pioneer in food chemistry, Atlas puts progress in organic 

chemicals to work in many other industries to make your present POWDER COMPANY 

products better . . . new ones possible. Let’s talk about your product SORBITOL, POLYESTER RESINS 

problems. Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. EMULSIFIERS, DETERGENTS 
EXPLOSIVES, ACTIVATED CARBONS 


















CARBON STEELS 
Hot rolled and cold finished bers; channels, 
ongles, beoms, etc.; plotes of every kind. 







call 
Ryerson “™ 
for steel 





STAINLESS STEELS 


World's lorgest stock of sheets, plotes, 
bars, pipe, tubing, fittings, ete. 










SHEET AND STRIP 
Over 20 binds ond mony gouges—in 
pottern sizes or cut to your order. 










Mechonico! ond pump cylinder 
twbing, seomless ond welded; 
hydraulic fivid line ond boiler 
tubes; structural tubing, etc, 














ALLOY STEELS 
Tested alloys of known harden. 
ability, standerd ond aircroft 
quolity, as rolled, annealed, 
heot treated. 








Quick delivery from nation’s largest stocks 


Need steel in a hurry? Ryerson stocks are the 
nation’s largest, so one call to your nearby 
Ryerson plant brings quick delivery of almost 
any kind of steel in almost any quantity —all of 
it certified for high uniform quality. 

Do you want your steel prepared for immedi- 
ate use? Ryerson facilities include the most 
modern close-tolerance equipment for sawing, 
shearing and flame cutting to your specifications. 

Of course, current heavy demand makes it 


difficult to keep all sizes always on hand but 
our stocks are being replenished continuously. 
Steel that’s out of stock today may be in stock 
tomorrow. And experienced Ryerson steel men 
will help you make the most of steel on hand. 
So for everything in steel and steel service... 
call Ryerson. 


RYERSON STEEL 





* CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
SPOKANE «+ SEATTLE 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT; NEW YORK « BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA «+ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
DETROIT « PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO «+ MAWAUKEE «+ ST.LOUIS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + 
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Fieip for home building came this week-—almed at keeping the mort- 
gage money pinch from getting too painful and endangering prosperity. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board “somewhat relaxed” its policy on 
credit. The step makes borrowing easier for the savings and loan 
associations for which the Home Loan Bank acts as a sort of Federal Reserve. 

The objective, even if nobody will say so in so many words, is to keep 
homes abuilding at about 1.2-million a year. 


Home building in November was at the rate of 1.2-million a year. So 
it might appear that there was no need for help now. 


The only trouble is that the November rate is the lowest for the year 
(down from 1.4-million as 1955 started). 


The fear, quite clearly, is that the downward trend may continue. 


Last month, work was started on 90,000 new dwelling units. 

The tendency is to say “only 90,000” units, for this looks pretty poor 
alongside the 103,000 begun in November, 1954. But go back beyond 1954 
and just try to find a November that reached 90,000. Even in 1950, the 
record year, that month barely topped 87,000. 


Month-by-month comparisons with a year ago are bound to make home 
building look bad from now until next summer. 


These will be against the rousingest months of the 1955 boom. 

Besides, it would take some time to get a real rise in housing starts 
even with more generous credit relaxations than we saw this week. 

So clamor, political or otherwise, to “do something” will go on. 


Mortgage lenders have been pinched, to some extent, for cash. 


Savings and loan associations have taken in more money than ever 
before, while mutual savings banks are matching 1953’s record deposits. 
But withdrawals, especially since summer, have been unusually high. 


Larger-than-expected withdrawals upset lending schedules, especially 
in a year when mortgage demand is breaking all records. 


Savings-and-loans (largest of the mortgage lenders, doing well over 
one-third of this business at present) will loan about $11%4-billion on mort- 
gages this year. That will top 1954 by about $3-billion. 


To do so, they’ve had to fall back fairly heavily on the Federal Home 
Loan Bank. Their borrowings began to shoot up in the spring, and by late 
summer they owed FHLB more than $1.1-billion, a record. 


At last count, about 55% of member associations owed FHLB money. 
That preceded the September curb on borrowing, which was eased this 
week. 


Mutual savings banks appear to have scraped up about $300-million 
extra for investment in mortgages by sale of government and corporate 
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bonds. In any event, their mortgage portfolios will rise a record $2¥2-billion 
this year as against $2-billion in 1954. 


These banks now have 56% of their assets in mortgages; the total, by 
yearend, is expected to be about $17.3-billion. 


—eo-— 


Value of all work put in place on construction projects has fallen more 
sharply than usual in recent weeks. (November's $3.6-billion of on-site work 
was down $500-million or 12% from August’s peak.) 

A large part of this drop may be attributed to weather, which has been 
considerably less favorable than late autumn a year ago. 

But some must be blamed, too, on home building (representing more 
than one-third of all construction). It has dropped 10% since August, 
reflecting the declining rate of new housing starts. 


You can see clearly the influence of bad weather on the volume of work 
completed on commercial and industrial construction projects. 


As often as not, this type of work continues to rise into the late fall. 
This year, it could do no more than hold even with August. 


Weather also put public works behind schedules. Highway building, for 
example, in November was down by more than 25% from October. 


Here's a giant backlog that has grown up almost overnight: 

Railway freight cars now on order total about 140,000. A year ago, there 
weren't one-tenth that many, and as recently as last June the number came 
to little more than 17,000. 


The American Railway Car Institute estimates that the railways ordered 
a total of 161,800 cars during 1955—the most for any one year since just 
after the roads got out of government control in the twenties and began 
rehabilitating war-worn rolling stock. 


—e-—.. 


Agitation for a rise in crude petroleum prices has been fairly effectively 
silenced almost before it got going. 


Nobody denies that a lot of the oil being taken out of the ground in 
this country is sold below replacement cost. And colder-than-average tem- 
peratures plus industrial demand have strengthened burning oils. 


But two of the Standards, New Jersey and Indiana, have put their feet 
down. Between them, they carry enough weight to nullify any rise. 


—_—oe— 
Retailers already are assured of their best year in history. 


That’s true even should December fail to maintain the rate of gain 
characteristic of earlier months in 1955. For the 11-month total was $166- 
billion, according to the Dept. of Commerce, only $5-billion short of the 
$171-billion record set in 1953 and equaled in 1954. 


Autos will determine the exact size of this year’s retail record. 


They sent sales kiting to $17.9-billion last December. This year cars 
are a lot harder to sell. But, even if autos go no better than in November, 
total retail sales this month should hit $18%-billion. 


Contents copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Dee, 17, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 








the carton . 








Purchasing executives 
for large users of shipping containers 
make up a blue ribbon packaging jury. 
They base their decisions on facts: 
boxes can be thoroughly tested for performance, 
expertly judged for good design and printing. That is why 
the roster of leading companies which have chosen Union 
as one of their major sources for corrugated boxes is important to you. 
Ask to see this constantly-growing list: it tells its own story. 


NION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. j., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State Si., Trenton 9, N.J. « Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga. 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. « Executive Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 7, N. Y. 
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tron and steel have no 
“built-in” protection 
agoinst rust. Unless pro 
tected by paint or other 
costly finishes, they will 
rust when in prolonged 
contact with moisture, 


and can be destroyed. 











Aluminum hes built-in pro- 
tection agianst rust! A thin, 
tough film of aluminum 
oxide forms naturally on 
aluminum -- and re-forms if 
damaged -- assuring long, 


trouble-free life. 




















Wren you buy a product made of aluminum, you're prob- 
ably attracted by its lightness and its gleaming beauty. 


But never forget this. Aluminum also combines strength with 
high resistance to corrosion—thus it will last for generations. 


And long life is only part of the aluminum story. It reflects 
heat and light. It conducts electricity. It’s workable and eco- 
nomical. In fact, aluminum combines more useful properties 
than any other metal. 


This remarkable versatility explains why alumi- 
num is replacing other materials in so many fields— 
such as building, transportation, appliance, packaging, 








Tumblers and ice buckets made with Kaiser Alu- 
minum keep their beauty for years and years, 
They'll never tarnish, never be merred by rust. 


Bridge railings made with Kaiser Aluminum re- 
sist corrosion damage from continuous exposure. 
Never need paint, require minimum maintenance, 





Playground equipment made with Kaiser Alumi- 
num stands up under most rugged treatment. Needs 
no paint or other upkeep, will never rust. 








Kaiser Aluminum Irrigation Pipe gives greater 
corrosion resistance than any other pipe, greatly 
extending its life. It’s light, easy to move. 





Greenhouses made with strong Kaiser Aluminum 
stay bright, unaffected by rust. Light weight makes 
them economical, easy to erect. 








Marquees and store fronts made with Kaiser Alu- 
minum assure lasting beauty, little maintenance, 
Aluminum is ideal for porcelain enamel finishes. 


think of Kaiser Aluminum 


electrical transmission — making better products at lower cost. 


Today, more and more manufacturers think of Kaiser Alu- 
minum —the nation's fastest grewing major producer —for un- 
surpassed quality and customer service. 


We now produce close to 30% of all the primary aluminum 
made in this country ... and we are continuing to expand. For 
we believe that future uses fur aluminum are almost unlimited. 


We are eager to work closely with any manufacturer who 
wishes to hitch his wagon to “the brightest star in the world of 
metals.” Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation, 195 
Kaiser Building, Oakland 12, California, 


FOR AN EXCITING PEEK INTO YOUR FUTURE WITH ALUMINUM — VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT Disneyland ANAHE!*, CALIF. 








Pittsburgh 


COLOR DYNAMICS 





Helps Improve 
Safety Record 
400% in 
Steel Mill! 


Putting color to work in 
Jones & Laughiin's 

cold finishing department 
increases safety record 
from 1,027,000 man-hours 
without time-loss accidents 
to an all-time high 

of 4,858,579! 








By MAKING workers more safety 
conscious, focusing their attention 
and minimizing fatigue, Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS has helped to 
lower the accident rate phenomenally 
in the cold finishing department of the 
Piusburgh Works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


During the time this department 
was painted according to ordinary 
shop practice, its best safety record 
was 1,027,000 man-hours without a 
lost-time accident. Since being re- 
painted according to COLOR DY- 
NAMICS, its safety record has zoomed 
to an all-time high of 4,858,579 hours, 
An increase in safety of nearly 400%! 

“Naturally, we are very pleased 
with such improvement jn our work- 
ers’ safety,” comments Superintend- 
ent Joe Seyler, of the mill's cold 
finishing department. “But we believe 


a. 


Forests of huge pipes in pump and boiler houses of J & L's Pittsburgh Works 
ore easier to identify since pump lines were painted in dark green with 
bieck bonds, and vocuum lines in yellow with bands of green and white. 


that this is just one of many benefits 
that have resulted from putting color 
to work the COLOR DYNAMICS 
way. By using eye-rest colors on 
Stationary or non-critical parts of 
machines we have made these areas 
seem to recede. By contrast, moving 
or critical parts have been made to 
stand out. Our operators see their 
jobs better, With less eye strain there 
is less fatigue, and lessened fatigue 
results in moreand better productivity. 


“Eye-rost and morale-buliding 
colors on walis and ceilings have 


Get a FREE ENGINEERED COLOR STUDY of Your Plant! 


@ Send for our free book which explains simply 
and cearly what COLOR DYNAMICS is and 
presents scores of practical suggestions on how 
to opply its principles. Better still, call your 


nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company branch 
and ask to hove a representative give you a 
comprehensive engineered color study of your 
plant without cost or obligation. Or mail coupon, 


provided more pleasing surroundings 
that have enhanced the morale of our 
workers, They take pride in keeping 
their work areas cleaner and more 
orderly, thus simplifying housekeep- 
ing. And we get ali these benefits 
without paying any more than con- 
ventional maintenance painting has 
cost us.” 


Why not test the practical value of 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant? 
Paint a machine—or a department or 
two—and see the difference it makes 
in efficiency, morale and safety. 


Send For FREE Book! 


j Dept. BW-125, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me « free cops of 
booklet “"Coler Dynamice.”* 
Piwase have your representative 
for a Colter ieacatee Survey 
Htheet obligation on our part 


Str eet 
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PAINTS « GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES + PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


‘ 


») PITTSBURGH Paints 


IN CANADA, CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Business Week Index (bove! 





Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and tracks. 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... . 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production ae ‘ceed thousands of tons) 

Paperboard production (tons)... ... , 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and Lc.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars). - 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun & Br ect, number). . , 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Print cloth ( and nearby, yd.) 
Finished » index (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Scrap steel com (Iron Age, ton). ye 
os per (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MIJ, Ib.) 
‘heat (No, 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Some, daily price (bditing, 14 eee danerth markets, tb.) 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). . 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's)..... 
Medium Frwy corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ ed 
P.une commercial paper, 4-to-4 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


Housing starts (in thousands) 

Bank debits (in millions) 

Exports (in millions) 

Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in 1 millions) 


2,397 
217,290 
$54,932 

11,426 

6,923 

1,742 
285,519 


12,416 
+213,506 
$57,228 
11,359 
6,836 
1,806 
286,926 


405.3 
1101.2 
174.6 
20.8¢ 
154.6 
$49.50 
43.375¢ 
$2.17 
33.6le 
$1.70 


+56,900 
485,337 
+26,014 
29,643 
26,012 


Letest 
Month 


90.0 


$173,198 


$1,395 
$15,777 


2,394 
215,221 
$59,080 

10,878 

6,808 

1,697 
295,930 


55,955 
85,259 
25,485 
30,300 
25,963 


Preceding 
Month 


107.0 
$175,807 
$1,253 
$15,840 


1,950 
176,075 
$47,262 

9.846 

6,341 

1,434 
258,595 


405.5 
88.9 
90.9 

18.6¢ 

144,7 

$32.00 
30,000¢ 
$2.46 
33.B9¢ 
$2.15 


274.4 
3.45% 
14-13% 


56,583 
85,583 
22,255 
36,752 
26,080 


Yeor 
Ago 


103.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


82 
53 
+ 30% 
22 


1145,820 
+171,916 
+#9,299 
++49,879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 


$156,843 11$85,577 


$1,265 
$14,071 


$812 
$8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended Dec, 10, 1955. 


+? Estimate. 
% Revised. 


8 Date for Latest Week” on each series 
** Ten designated markets, 


on request. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


PRICES: UP WITH THE NEW YEAR. Manufacturers 
say they can't stand the cost squeeze much longer, 
especially with the new minimum wage adding 
to the pressure...........66.6005- 


TAKING THE THRUWAY OVER THE HUDSON 
RIVER. New $60-million bridge is opened in 24-mi. 
extension to the outskirts of New York City. .p. 28 


DETROIT BIDS FOR DEALER PEACE. Auto makers, 
fearing politics, reconsider their dealer contracts, 
but neither side will budge on basic issue... .p. 30 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
MAKES FOREIGN BUSINESS PAY. 
This year’s record will set pace for 
further expansion ............ p. 54 








RAIL DEAL: CONTROL OR MERG- 
ER? Frisco wants to rule Central of 
OBE TL hee p. 120 


PUNCTURED BOOM. Salt Lake 
City’s uranium stock bonanza has 
POTON GH son Vio tics Oerds p. 124 


IN WASHINGTON. News about cam- 
paign contributions, FTC charges 
against GM, a new missile.....p. 72 


NEW THEORIES BEHIND TAXES. 
Economists tell Congressional com- 
mittee we can have both stability 
and economic growth eet 


LIFE BRIGHTENS FOR LITTLE TWO. 
Despite losses, American Motors and 
Studebaker-Packard are turning cor- 
ROS ..capasdeustasans soe Gneah ¢ p. 66 


THE NEW IUD: IS IT ANOTHER 
ClO? Reuther heads department in- 
side unified federations... p. 140 


o0dvetaded p- 27 


sumer market ... 


HUNTING RICHES. American Cyanamid wants to 
buy Formica Co. so it can dig into lucrative con- 


PAbRRS ooo cue ccdunetes p-. 31 


IT’S FAST, IT’S FRANTIC, IT’S 1955's XMAS. The 





Page 
Business Outlook ........... 17 
Washington Outlook 39 
International Outlook ....... 137 
Personal Business ........... 159 
yy REE Per 176 
Figures oi the Week......... 23 
Charts of the Week.......... 172 
Readers Report ............. 8 











RACIAL EXPERT. The drive for inte- 
gration has opened a field for a new 
kind of consultant............ p. 148 


HOW GOOD AN OPERATOR IS 
CASH McCALL? A businessmen’s 
panel looks over the newest smart 
operator in fiction............ p. 104 
IN MANAGEMENT. News about 
plant poker game, Christmas parties, 
Ford Foundation’s  $500-million 
GE BE ETES 45 cdbegeateves te p. 116 


IN MARKETING. News about Christ- 
mas without newspapers, fair trade 
battle, selling the farmers..... p. 43 





The Pictures—American Bank Equip- 
ment Co.—101; Bettman Archive— 
46-7 (bot.); Carl Byoir and Associ- 
ates—91; Carpenter Steel Co.—98; 
Grant Compton—32, 33 (top), 54, 
76, 79, 80, 82, 86, 104, 162; Con 
sulate General of Japan—-128-9; INP 
~—§; Jordan Marsh Co.—94; Herb 
Kratovil—Cover, 46 (top), 140; Rob 
ert Lackenbach—-32-3 (bot. row); 
National Cash Register Co.—56; Gene 
Pyle—28-9; Dick Saunders—-55; U. 8. 
Air Force—-9%6, Willys Motors, lac. 
102; W. W.—-106 (right), 112 











selling bee abounds in frenzied moments—but it's 
solid underneath .............2.ccceeceeees p. 32 


HOW THE WHITE HOUSE LOOKS AT ‘S6. The 
Administration wants legislation to keep the econ- 
omy growing, more slowly but steadily..... p. 34 


NO PIG IN A POKE. National 


A DOWNHILL BUSINESS MAKES 
GOOD SLEDDING FOR ALLEN. 
S. L. Allen's Flexible Flyer is as 
popular with Junior as it was with 
Wk doh 060 ocRee oxeees p. 46 


THE MARKETING PATTERN. Retail- 
ers talk of our one-price system, but 
is it quite that? .............. p. 52 


BOTH SHOW THE STRAIN. Con- 
sumer and capital good shares are 


running neck and neck at record 
es RD a as p. 152 
WALL ST. TALKS........... p. 152 


ENGINEERS FOR AUTOMATION. 
Broadly trained men are scarce. 
Companies and societies are step 
ping up courses .............. p. 86 
LOOK, NO ELEVATORS. Ramps take 
over job of vertical transportation in 
Jordan Marsh warehouse ..... p. 94 
MAGIC ALLOY. It safeguards para- 
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UNIT. VERSAL® SWITCHBOARDS 


VENTILATED LO-x® BUS 
WITH ADD-A-UNIT DESIGN DUCT FOR FEEDER CIRCUITS 


INDUSTRIAL TROL-E-DUCT® 


UNIVERSAL TROL-E-OUCT® 
FOR MOBILE POWER TOOL FOR FLEXIBLE LIGHTING 
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PLUG-IN BUSTRIBUTION® 
DUCT FOR BRANCH CIRCUITS 


MAINTENANCE-FREE VACU- ELECTRI-CENTER PANELS® WITH 
BREAK® SAFETY SWITCHES PUSHMATIC® = PROTECTION 


FROM A SINGLE CIRCUIT BREAKER TO A COMPLETE SYSTEM— 


«BULLDOG can plan 
pply all your 


BullDog—originators of such electrical advances as bus 
duct, trolley duct and Pushmatic circuit breakers—can 
engineer your plant's entire electrical distribution system 
from the point of power intake right down to a tiny cir- 
cuit breaker on a machine. And provide the world’s most 
modern, most flexible equipment to make it a model of 
efficiency. 


Think of the benefits. Electrical power distribution dove- 
tailed to today’s needs . . . yet planned with vision to 
convert or expand swiftly to Comorrew’s requirements, 
A complete electrical system designed to go together, 
thus insuring better performance. Continuous, round- 
the-clock dependability with fewer current outages, less 


downtime, less maintenance . . . savings wherever you 
look. And a protected investment because all units are 
reusable and defy obsolescence. 


Call on BullDog for your small special needs, too—even 
if it’s nothing more than a safety switch for a single in- 
stallation. 


We have the products, we have the skills, we have the 
desire to plan, provide and coordinate everything eiec- 
trical in your plant. Call a BullDog Field Engineer. 
Or write BullDog Electric Products Co., Detroit 32, 
Mich. Export Division: 13 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. In Canada: BullDog Electric Products Co. (Canada), 
Ltd., 80 Clayson Road, Toronto 15, Ontario. © sErco 
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ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


A Division of 1-T-& Cireult Brecker Company 





TIBER DAM, croesing the Marias 
River 13 miles below Tiber in northwest 
Montana, will be 205 feet high and 4,300 
feet long when completed. 
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Photo courtesy Engineering News-Record 
yon JAMES & WUNDERLICH, CONTRACTORS, 
handle all construction work at Tiber Dam, Montana. To keep their huge 
“0 task force of equipment operating dependably and economically, they rely 
Go on Texaco for all lubrication. Mr. F. A. Bleecker, Project Superintendent, 
reports: “To keep our equipment on the job constantly, we need really effec- 
tive lubrication — and get it with Texaco. Our diesels, for example, deliver 


top-notch performance with Texaco Ursa Oil Heavy Duty. In addition, 
we've improved preventive maintenance procedures and cut costs by follow- 
ing the Simplified Lubrication Plan recommended to us by a “exaco Lubri- 


cation Engineer. Thanks to Texaco, we get the high equipment efficiency 
necessary to keep the work ahead of schedule.” 


JAMES & WUNDERLICH is one of the many top or- tributing Piants in all 48 States. This combination 
ganizations which have achieved top results with can help bring production up. . . and costs down 
Texaco. There are three good reasons for this _ ...in every major field of industry and transporta- 
wide acceptance: field-proven Texaco Lubricants, tion. One agreement of sale supplies all your 
developed with the aid of the finest research facili- plants wherever located. For details, call the 
ties available . . . field-experienced Texaco Lubri- Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you, or write 
cation Engineers to advise on their use... and The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 


fast, efficient service from over 2,000 Texaco Dis- New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO %& 
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Prices: Up With the New Year 


@ Most manufacturers say they can’t stand the 
pressure of wage and materials boosts any longer. 


@ The rise in the minimum wage gives a fillip to 


the manufacturers’ costs squeeze—not only in low-wage 


areas but all along the line. 


@ So you can look for some price boosts in Janu- 
ary, more of them in the spring. 


After the first of the year, prices of 
many manufactured goods are going 
to be boosted by 5% or more. 

With sales at record levels, and with 
labor and materials costs still rising, 
most manufacturers are eager to jack up 
their pvices. And they are generally 
convinced that they can do it without 
too much protest.. Later on, if sales 
begin to slide off, they won't be able to 
lift prices to preserve profit margins. So 
they want to start now to create a cush- 
ion for any pressure that might hit 
them later 

This is the picture of manufacturers’ 
pricing intentions that emerges from a 
nationwide survey by BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters. 
¢ Impatient—The price boosts won't 
come all at once, the survey shows. 
Some will come right after New Year's 
Day. 

A paint-maker said he was “in no 
mood to wait longer,” would boost his 
prices about 4%. He insisted that this 
“would barely take care of the rising 
cost of raw materials and wages.” 

A bedding manufacturer also said he 
was going to make a move right after 
the first of the year. He said he needed 
a 10% rise, would probably settle for 
5%. “The truth is,” said he, “we're 
in the middle of the biggest spiraling 
snowball I've seen since the Korean 
War.” 
¢ But Wary—However, many manu- 
facturers are hanging back nervously, 
hoping that somebedy else in their field 
will break the ice. 

One kitchen appliance maker said he 
boosted his prices last July at the Chi- 
cago housewares show but had to make 
a quick about-face when no one would 
go along with him. 

Reluctance to stick his neck out 


again will delay this manufacturer, like 
many others, from slapping on increases 
until the market has begun to move. 
But he’s confident it will move to push 
prices in his line of goods up 5% or 
10% through the late winter months. 
¢ Wage Jump—In low-wage areas, in- 
cluding most of the South, prices of 
manufactured goods are expected to go 
up about 5% around Mar. |, when the 
minimum wage is slated to rise from 
75¢ to $1. Tome Southern manufac- 
turers won't wait until the minimum 
wage law actually takes effect, but will 
put their prices up sooner—while the 
putting is good. 

The rise in the minimum wage is 
expected to boost wage scales not just 
at the bottom but all slong the line 
Said one Houston clothing manufac- 
turer: “It’s hard to have a porter or 
maid making $40 and pay a seamstress 
only $45.” And a man in the pajama 
game in North Carolina noted: “We 
pay our operators more than the mini- 
mum, but if you raise a sweeper’s pay, 
you've got to escalate everybody else a 
little. They expect it, and I guess 
they're right.” 

This pajama-maker figures that 
around Mar. | he'll have to raise his 
price by 3% or 34%. 
¢ Spreading Effect—In the low-wage 
South, a large part of the labor force 
will be directly affected by the mini- 
mum wage hike. In North Carolina, 
for instance, the State Labor Dept. pre- 
dicts a wage increase for 170,000 out 
of 650,000 workers who are covered by 
the federal law. 

Goods and materials produced in the 
South flow to a nationwide market, so 
a wage and price boost there will also 
put pressure on prices in high wage 
regions. A rise in the price of cloth 


from the South will, for pre ie sug- 
gest a rise in the price of clothing. 

Wages below the new minimum 
aren't restricted to the South, either. 
Pay scales in other areas will be spottily 
raised, too, even before the merged 
AFL-CIO puts the pressure on in the 
next round of collective bargaining. 
¢ Creeping Prices—Businessmen see no 
sign vet of a let-up in the squeeze on 
prices from the strains on industrial 
capacity (BW—Nov.19'55,p25) and on 
steel and other raw materials (BW- 
Nov.5'55,p25). Many a manufacturer, 
like one California furniture-maker, feels 
“it’s time our industry caught up.” 

They see the prices of the things they 
buy moving up on them, Since Nov. I, 
there have he price rises in steel scrap, 
copper scrap, copper tubing, hides, lead 
scrap, some lines of petroleum prod- 
ucts, print cloth, rubber, shellac, tin, 
wool tops, and other items. And they 
don’t yet see the end in sight, despite 
the effort of the government to hold 
prices down. 

Some manufacturers feel that they 
are overdue for a good boost in prices. 
rom October, 1954, to October, 1955, 
the Labor Dept.’s index of wholesale 
prices of consumer durable goods moved 
up only 2.1%, and consumers’ nondur- 
ables have increased only 0.8%. Mean- 
while, the price index of supplies for 
manufacturing industry has risen 7.8%, 
and average weekly earnings in manu- 
facturing industry have risen from $72 
to $80, or more than 10%. 
¢ Hidden Extras—Up to now, manu 
facturers have been handling their cost 
rise without excessive difficulty—thanks 
to a terrific increase in volume, As they 
moved up to peak gd levels, unit 
costs in most cases fell sufficiently to 
cancel out the rise in material and la- 
bor costs, 

In many cases, also, manufacturers 
boosted prices in ways that don’t read- 
ily show up in the price indexes, For 
instance, complained one manufacturer 
ot batteries about his competitors, ‘““They 
cut some of the guts out of the battery 
to keep the cost price down, then they 
strengthen the nase to make it 
sell.” A skirtanaker said that when he 
boosted the price of his $10.75 line to 
$11.75, “instead of using white waist- 
bands, we had the waistbands made in 
the individual skirt colors.” 

Some manufacturers have also been 
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getting their average prices up by dis- 
mtinuing low-price lines, mcreasing 
high-price tines, or by introducing new 
premium” products that carry the 
price burden of the rest of their out- 
put 

Others have taken the tack of increas- 
ingly mechanizing their operations to 
hold costs down, 
¢ Champing—In a broad range of Amer- 
ican manufacturing industry, BUSINESS 
Week reporters found manufacturers 
champing at the bit to cut out the talk 
prices 

his applies to shoes, textiles, clocks, 
electrical appliances, clothing, cotton 
textiles and hosiery, paper and pack- 
ages, gypsum, rubber goods, furniture, 
kitchen appliances, power tools, and 
many other items where steel, copper, 
and other metals are important com- 


and raise 


pom nts 

The one big range of products where 
it did not apply was in food products, 
such as cake mixes and breakfast cereals, 
where the decline in cost of agricultural 
materials has taken the squeeze off the 
price of the processed food 
* Volume conta good number 
of manufacturers are still nervous about 
the possibility of spoiling their markets 
by boosting prices. One appliance- 
maker said that in his industry every- 


body “was pushing like mad for vol- 
Lume and when the volume falls 
off, oh boy!” 

Many a manufacturer is afraid of be- 
ing caught with heavy inventories, A 
furniture-maker said: “Inventories are 
it a peak, If we had a lessening of de- 
mand, we'd have a lot too se furni- 
ture on our hands and would have to 


cut back operations,’ 

Chere is the dilemma: If you're go- 
ing to have to cut back operations 
ind ir prices have to soften—is it better 
to push up your price now, to give you 
margin to cut later when unit 

ts may rise at lower-volume opera- 
tions—or will putting prices up now 
hasten the day when operations will 
have to he cut back? 

* Competition—Doubts on this score 
re intensified by the pace of compe 
tition, which in lines is aug 
vented by the the discount 

use Here and there, you'll find a 

mufacturer who intends to use re 
in this situatior and cut 


ore 


some 
role ot 


trategy 

his prices 
But the price-cutters are the excep 
». Many manufacturers appear am 
ihead with price boosts and take 
However, the ultimate 
nsumer may not feel the impact of 
boosts in manufacturers’ prices for some 
tune. As is happening in autos (BW— 
Dec.3'55,925), some retailers may have 
to swallow boosts in manufacturers’ 
prices, because they are selling in over 
old markets where the pace of compe 

tition is murderous 


’ 
ther chances 
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On Thursday, Gov. Averell Harriman 
cut ribbons and pushed buttons to start 
trafic on a vital segment of the New 
York Thruway—the 28-mile section 
from Suffern to Yonkers that includes 
the Hudson River bridge (picture) 

Previously, traffic entered or left the 
Thruway at Suffern, on the New York 
New Jersey border 12 miies west of the 
Hudson. Now the expressway extends 
almost to the New York City line. The 
final 2.7 miles through Yonkers won't 
be finished till next summer, but traffic 
is being maintained on the avenue that 
the Thruway will displace 

Cars, buses, and trucks now 
travel the Thruway for 424 miles from 
Yonkers to Buffalo, through a 20-mile 
belt that contains 80% of the state's 
population. The state's new “Main 
Street” is what Bertram D. Tallamy, 
chairman of the Thruway Authority, 
calls the new highway. 
« More to Come—The 424-mile Thru 
way main line is literally only half the 
story. For every mile of four-lane or 
six-lane Thruway, the builders had to 


can 





Taking the Thruway 


install another mile of interchange 
ramps, access roads and relocated roads. 

Besides, spurs are planned to tie in 
with other expressways in neighboring 
states. Under contract are the 70-mile 
Erie Section, from Buffalo to the 
Pennsylvania line; the 21-mile Niagara 
Section, from Buffalo to the Canadian 
border at Niagara Falls, and the 15-mile 
New England Section, from New York 
City’s Bronx to the Connecticut line. 
Plans are just about complete for the 
Berkshire Section, from Albany to the 
Massachusetts line, including another, 
smaller Hudson River Bridge. 

When all the spurs are in, the Thru- 
way system will total 562 miles, at a 
cost estimated at $962-million. 
¢ The Bridge—The $60-million bridge 
across the lower Hudson is the star in 
the Thruway’s crown. At 2 separate toll 
(50¢ a ride, 40-trip monthly commuta- 
tion at $10), the bridge is expected in 
four or five years to carry as many ve- 
hicles per year as the whole upstate por- 
tion of the Thruway carried in 1955. 
It is also expected to feed more busi- 
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Over the Hudson River 


ness into the rest of the 
improving and 
York City 

\s a motorist approaches New York 
City, his payment of the regular Thru 
way tolls of 14¢ a mile will ccase 
at Spring Valley, halfway between Suf 
fern and the Hudson River Then 
comes the bridge toll and, after that, 
a 10¢ fee at Tuckahoe, in Westchester. 
¢ The Whys of It—As he drives 3.2 
miles across the Hudson, rising to 139 
feet over the ship channel, the motorist 
will wonder why the bridge was plunked 
lown at this wide spot on the river. To 
the nerth and to the south, the bay 
that the Dutch named the Tappan Zee, 
closes in to a mile-wide valley, where 
a suspension bridge would seem logical. 

The puzzled motorist won’t see the 
invisible line that marks the boundary 
of Port of New York Authority juris 
diction. But the fact is that the new 
bridge lies only a few hundred feet out 
side that (which marks a 
radius of miles from the 
Statuc 


Thruway by 


access to from New 


beundary 
about 25 
of Liberty) 
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According to official explanations, the 
uew bridge could not be placed within 
the Port Authority limits without 
jcopardizing the interest of the George 
Washington bridge bondholders or 
without guarantees that would adversely 
affect the sale of ‘Thruway bonds. Nor 
could it be moved to narrower parts of 
the Hudson farther north without add 
ing to road mileage through expensive 
Westchester land and also bumping 
into mountain ranges 
¢ Fancy Work—When a suspension 
span was ruled out, the Thruway Au 
thority took up the idea of the long 
causeway and the double-cantilever span 
over the channel. The cight main piers 
of the central spans rest on huge cals 
sons whose buoyancy in the river mud 
supports 70% of the dead load. These 
caissons, weighing up to 16,000 tons, 
were built in drydock, like ships. 

Another construction trick was the 
assembly of most of the steelwork at a 
riverfront site 10 miles upstream. All 
of the steel deck sections except the 
cantilever part of the 


bridge wer 








floated down on barges and dropped 
span by span. 

¢ Name Delay—With all its challenges, 
the bridge seems to have been easier 


into plac c, 


to build than to name, The Thruway 
Authority has been ducking an argu 
what name should be off 
cially adopted. 

The two largest villages that are 
linked would like “Nyack-Tarrytown’ 
or “Tarrytown-Nyack,” depending on 
who's talking. Descendants of Wash 
ington Irving, who is buried in Tarry 
town, and George Clinton, who led a 


ment over 


Revolutionary War retreat across the 
Tappan Zee, are promoting those 
names. Some favor naming the bridge 


after Thomas E. Dewey or Dwight D 
Eisenhower. Most people in practice 
call it the Tappan Zee Bridge or the 
Thruway Bridge. 

¢ Demurrer—Officials of two neighbor- 
ing Rockland County villages were 
pointedly absent from Thursday's fes 
tivities. Grand View 2nd Piermont are 
threatened with extinction by a pro 
posed route connecting the Thruway 


with the New Jersey core and 
their officials said it would be hy 
pocrisy for them to join in the cel 


bration 





Detroit Bids for Dealer Peace 


@ Auto makers, goaded by fears of politics after 
Senate GM hearing, reconsider their dealer contracts. 


@ But on the basic issue of dealer independence, 


neither side will budge. 


Automobile makers in Detroit this 
week were taking tine out to pore 
closely over high-piled reams of docu- 
ments they have just pulled from their 
filing cabinets. It was time, they felt, 
for another look at their selling agree- 
ments with their dealers. In some cases 
it was a routine fresh look at the agree- 
ments. For instance, American Motors 
Corp.'s dealer agreements expire Dec. 
31, 


But most of the other auto makers 
were goaded by the uneasy feeling that 
major changes in the agreements might 
be in order. The reason: the backwash 
from the first public disclosure in his- 
tory, before a te subcommittee, of 
the nature of the manufacturer-dealer 
contracts (BW—Dee.10'55,p25). 

Testimony from the hearing room of 

the Senate Antitrust & Monopoly sub- 
committee may have left the auto mak- 
ers feeling that it’s politically im- 
perative to make some gesture to the 
dealers. 
* Potential Power—The auto makers 
could be right on the nail in their esti- 
mation of the dealers’ potential politi- 
cal pull. The National Automobile 
Dealers’ Assn. says there are 40,000 
dealers, employing more than 700,000 
xcople, and doing (last year) a $37-bil- 
ion business. That's a large enough 
group of small businessmen to set any 
congressman's eyes agleam, 

Whatever changes might come, the 
lines of the basic clash between auto 
makers and dealers have been drawn. 
William F, Hufstader, GM’s vice-presi- 
dent for distribution, is on the Senate 
subcommittee’s record with his state- 
ment of exactly where the dealer fits 
into the manufacturer's viewpoint: 
‘The manufacturer assumes the greater 
risks and bears the ultimate responsi- 
bility to the customer . . . [He] creates 
the franchise in the first place... . 
[He] must be in a position, based on 
his jadgment—and his judgment alone— 
to retain a franchise, to grant it, or to 
withdraw it.” 

So the makers’ view is that their 
selling agreements with dealers are one- 
sided contracts, deliberately so. 

+ Counter ment—And that is just 
what Frederick J. Bell, executive vice- 
president of NADA, has been com- 
plaining about most loudly. By en- 
couraging a parade of GM dealers and 


former dealers to the subcommittee’s 
witness chair, NADA may have touched 
off moves toward legislation that would 
compel changes in manufacturer-dealer 
agreements. But just what kind of law 
could be framed to satisfy the dealers is 
uncertain even to the dealers themselves. 


1. The Dealers’ Cese 


GM's sudden switch last week from 
one-year to five-year dealer contracts 
took the company a little way toward 
meeting some of the dealers’ criticisms. 
But it wasn’t far enough to satisfy Bell 
and the dealers who share his views. 
They would like an indefinite-term con- 
tract, such as Chrysler and Ford now 
write with their edits They'd also 
like the contracts to state plainly the 
causes for which the factory can cancel 
the agreements. 

As the contracts stand now, a ‘‘cause”’ 
is pretty much what an auto maker says 
it is. Generally, it is a dealer's inability, 
or unwillingness, to develop the market 
potential of his area. 

This is the real nub of the auto deal- 
ers’ complaints, for it involves closer 
manufacturers’ supervision of retailers’ 
affairs than you can find in almost any 
other factory-dealer relationship. 
¢ Close Checks—Just how far this 
supervision goes was outlined at the 
Senate subcommittce hearings by Prof. 
Charles M. Hewitt. Jr., of Indiana Uni- 
versity, who has made a study of auto 
manufacturer-dealer relations. He said 
that a GM dealer must; (1) Maintain 
facilities satisfactory to the manufac- 
turer, (2) not move or open a new lot 
without the GM's permission, (3) use 
an accounting system selected by GM, 
(4) buy tools specified by GM, (5) carry 
an “adequate” stock of parts and acces- 
sories, (6) contribute to a joint adver- 
tising fund, 

GM dealers at the subcommittee 
hearing came up with a revelation 
about another potent force in the mar- 
keting of automobiles: the 10-day re- 
port. Dealers must file this report every 
month, covering the three 10-day 
periods of the month. It is supposed 
to tell the manufacturer enough about 
sales and inventories so that he can 
plan his production schedules intelli- 
gently. 

* Big Stick—But one GM dealer, M. H. 


Yager, of Albany, N. Y. (BW—Dec.10 
55,pi6) said the 10-day report is being 
to gauge a dealer's turnover 
inst the number of cars the factory 
thinks he should be selling. If the fig- 
ures on his 10-day report are too low, 
says Yager, his supply of new cars is 
cut off. 

Normally a dealer orders his cars 30 
days ahead, estimates his needs for the 
following 60 days. This enables the 
maker to order his materials on a 90- 
day schedule. Every manufacturer will 
tell you that a dealer gets no more cars 
than he orders. Most dealers will agree 
—but with a big qualification. They say 
the number of cars they order is not 
always the number they think they can 
sell. Each dealer is told what the fac- 
tory reckons is his potential market. 
¢ Bootlegging’s Basis—This, say the 
dealers, leads to auto bootlegging—the 
sale of new cars to unfranchised dealers. 
Often, they explain, a dealer cannot sell 
the number of cars his factory believes 
he should sell. So he turns the excess 
autos over to a bootlegger. Such pres- 
sure from the factories, they add, can 
also lead to the breakdown of a dealer's 
territorial security, when an unscrupu- 
lous dealer in neighboring territory sells 
his cars outside his regular area. To 
counter these troubles, the dealers want 
laws permitting auto makers to write 
into the manufacturer-dealer contracts 
clauses that forbid retailing new cars 
(1) outside defined areas, and (2) for 
resale. 


ll. The Makers Speak 


The makers’ case was set forth most 
clearly last week by Hufstader. To be- 
gin with, he said, the auto dealer is like 
no other retailer. He’s not a truly in- 
dependent businessman, nor is he an 
agent. Yet in hié community, the auto 
dealer is looked upon as the manufac- 
turer's representative. And this, Huf- 
stader implied, involves the manufac- 
turer directly in the way the dealer runs 
his business. 

There’s a deeper issue, too. Con- 
sumers generally buy a particular brand 
of car not because of the dealer's repu- 
tation, but because of the manufac- 
turer's reputation and advertising. 

Any factory man will tell you, when 
you pin him down, that he’s simply 
afraid to leave sales solely in the deal- 
ers’ hands. A dealer, he'll say, will 
sell enough to make a comfortable liv- 
ing, with enough profit left over to in- 
vest in real estate or oi) wells. 

That's not good enough for Detroit. 
There have been few times when deal- 
ers have with manufacturers on 
a forecast of annual sales. The factory's 
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forecast is generally higher—but it’s also 
generally met. 


ill. Who Should Sell Cars? 


In all the mass of testimony on dealer 

contracts that the subcommittee gath- 
ered, one word seldom appeared. It is: 
“Exclusive.” Neither dealers nor manu- 
facturers want, at this point, to 
squabble over the exclusive nature of 
their sales agreement. Both will tell 
you that it is the basis of the entire 
automobile franchise system. 
* Unwritten Rules—For many years, 
there has been nothing in a franchise 
agreement to prevent a dealer handling 
a competitive make of car. In fact, 
there are isolated cases of dealers who 
do handle competing makes. But the 
selling agreement binds a dealer to de- 
velop sales of the manufacturer's car to 
the best of his ability. He can’t do that 
with divided loyalty. 

The auto maker implies in the selling 
agreement that he will protect his 
dealer from “family” competition, so 
long as he lives up to the factory's 
projection of sales. 

Hufstader and other factory officials 
have frequently pointed out that 
despite a doubling of the car market 
since prewar, the number .of dealers 
has not increased. In fact, there are 
fewer GM dealers now than in 1940. 


Rescue Operation 


Electrical manufacturers, called on to 
build larger and larger, more and more 
powerful turbine-generators, have been 
in a dither for some months over the 
threatened cutoff of a vital supply 
source. The Midvale Co., a leading 
U.S. producer of large shafts for steam- 
electric turbines and generators, was 
preparing to get out of the business. 
This week, three big clectrical com- 
panies—General Electric, Westinghouse, 
and Allis-Chalmers—joined in a deal to 
keep the supply flowing. 

Midvale, an old Philadelphia” ord- 
nance and forging manufacturer, is one 
of only four U.S. producers of the big 
shafts. The others are U.S. Steel, Beth- 
lehem Steel, and Erie Forge & Steel 
Corp.—but Erie doesn’t oe a the very 


largest shafts. 

. Squeeze—Midvale has for some time 
been planning to get out of the steel 
business and turn itself into an invest- 
ment and managesnent company. It 
lost one good market, for locomotive 
tires and rings, as railroads dieselized. 
Its top men, getting along in years, 
wanted something steadier. 

For these and other reasons, a change 
looked good to them. But it looked 
bad to the electrical manufacturers. 

The other three producers might take 
up the slack if it weren't for some limit- 
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So, there’s an rieved air to a 

factory executive's — when a dealer 
complains that he’s being asked to sell 
too many cars. In such a conversation 
there’s always the knowledge, in both 
men’s minds, that if necessary the fac- 
tory will set up more dealers. Neither 
man wants that. The factory would 
rather work with a man who already has 
business standing in his area. The 
dealer certainly doesn’t want competi- 
tion in his own make of car. 
e Who's the Culprit?—It's this solid 
foundation of exclusive dealing that 
lies behind all the damning of auto 
bootlegging. But most factory men 
feel legislation is no cure for boot- 
legging. 

Auto bootlegging, they say, is 
caused by some dealers who deliberately 
over-order, then sell the excess cars. 
¢ Nutshell Defense—A Ford executive 
who probably has given the problem as 
much thought as anyone in the indus- 
try says the only real solution lies right 
in the hands of the franchised dealers. 

“Nobody can buy a new car cheaper 
than the franchised dealer,” he says. 
“So how on earth can anyone sell the 
car any cheaper? That's why we simply 
have to make our dealers efficient busi- 
nessmen. Then, they can supply the 
cars that the customers obviously want, 
and at prices that no used car dealer 
can beat.” 


on Turbines 


ing factors that make it hard to step up 
production, Large shafts are difficult to 
make; rejections run to 20% or more, 
but in most cases it’s three to four 
months before the rejection stage can 
be reached. 

* Solution—This week's deal—subject 
to Midvale stockholder a proval on 
Dec. 21—would keep Midvale s facilities 
at work, and its own people happy, 

Under the deal, Pittsburgh's Hep- 
penstall Co.—maker of die blocks, shear 
knives, and other metalworking equip- 
ment~—will pay $6.l-million for Mid- 
vale’s non-cash assets and name. The 
three electrical manufacturers will put 
up about three-fourths of this sum; GE 
and Westinghouse cach pledge to buy 
$2-million of preferred stock in a new 
company to called Midvale-Hep- 
penstall Co., and Allis-Chalmers $500,- 
000. Heppenstall will hold the common 
stock in the new company. 

Midvale, minus its name, will then 
become an investment and management 
company to be known as General In- 
dustrial Enterprises, Inc. Besides the 
$6.1-million from Heppenstall, it will 
have cash, securities, and receivables of 
almost $6.3-million—plus some valuable 
tax benefits that will eliminate federal 
income taxes for 1955 and give it a 
carrvforward of $2.7-million. 


Hunting Riches 


Cyanamid plans to 
purchase Formica Co., and 
dig into lucrative consumer 
markets. 


Another big chemical company is 
praees to dig much deeper into the 
ucrative consumer markets. 

It’s American Cyanamid Co, a 

widely diversified, $400-million-a-year 
outfit. This week, it revealed it is 
seriously negotiating to buy Formica 
Co., Cincinnati. 
* Joining Others—If the deal gocs 
through, it will represent a major step 
in Cyanamid’s drive for consumer cus- 
tomers. Until a few years ago, the 
company was committed largely to pro- 
viding basic chemicals for secondary 
markets. Now, Cyanamid, like Dow 
and Monsanto (BW—May7’55,p46), is 
out to broaden its markets. 

In Formica, it will pick up a com- 
pany with growing sales. Last year, 
sales were $28.8-million; for the first 
nine months of 1955 they were $26.6- 
million. In 1954, net profit was $1.9- 
million; this year, the nine-month 
profits are $2.1-million. 

Despite this robust financial health, 
the major stockholders—families of 
founders D. J. O'Conor, Sr, and 
H. A. Faber—apparently have been seck- 
ing ways to diversify their investments. 
The proposed deal, probably in the 
form of an exchange of stock, would 
offer Formica holders the kind of di- 
versification they want. No details 
of financial arrangements have been re 
leased. But on the day negotiations 
were announced, Formica common was 
selling on the Cincinnati Stock Ex- 
change at $115, against a high of $504 
in 1954. Cyanamid common is quoted 
at about $65 on the Big Board. 
¢ Fresh Markets—Officials of Cyanamid 
consider the Formica purchase, if suc- 
cessful, the first important move toward 
diversifying markets as well as products. 

The company already serves the farm 
market with brand-name agricultural 
chemicals, In addition, its Lederle 
Laboratories Div, makes a host of chem- 
ical drugs and antibiotics that are sold 
through druggists by prescription. 

Now, the company wants to go even 
further. This is evident both in the 
Formica negotiations, and for the rea- 
sons that Cyanamid (1) is closer than 
ever to marketing a synthetic fiber 
(Creslan) all its own, instead of merely 
producing basic textile chemicals, and 
(2) has launched an advertising and pro- 
motion campaign aimed at the con- 
sumer markets ting the intermedi- 
ate products it sells to other manufac- 
turers for their end-products. 
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OR WEST: Hmm .. . Just hankies? 


It s Fast, It's 


Take 165-million Americans with 
fatter-than-ever pocketbooks to dip into, 
well-stocked stores hot on the trail of 
new sales records, and a Christmas sea 
son that jumped the starting gun (BW 
—Nov.26'55,p42)—and scenes like those 
in the pictures are only a mild sample 
of the frenzied moments that are pop- 
ping out in stores from Los Angeles to 
staid Boston 

The “biggest Christmas ever’’—for 
that designation is now firmly im- 
printed on Santa Claus’s aching back— 
1s hurtling toward its climax amid such 
incidents as these, encountered by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters: 

¢ Soaring above the hubbub of a 
big Dallas department store last week 
there rose a heart-rending feminine 
scream. Its author, calming down in 
the store infirmary a few minutes later, 
explained: “I was shopping and I just 
got to thinking how much I had to do 
and how many things | had to buy and 
everything. And I got panicky.’ 

° In Atlanta, a harried shirt buyer 
was in the fingernail-chewing stage, 
sitting beside his long distance phone 
On the comer of his desk was a stack 
of mail orders fer a certain cotton 
flannel shirt that had suddenly become 
“hot.” He already had calls in to cities 





“It's just like the week before Christmas. You'd never think it was two weeks away.” 
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or mink-trimmed gloves? or a Martini set, with spray bottle for vermouth? 


Frantic, It's 1955's Xmas 


in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee 
—but so far no shirts to meet the un- 
expected stream of orders. 

¢ In Nashville, a store bought a 
$350 merry-go-round to entertain the 
children, only to have a customer beg 
to buy it—on a budget charge account. 

¢ In Houston, gold-flecked ladies’ 
gloves at $45 a pair are sold out, and 
thinestone-spattered stockings are going 
fast. 

¢ In Sait Lake City, a salesgirl quit 
because “I’m just not going to argue 
with customers who saw that doll strol- 
ler in our mailer and now there aren't 
any more.” 
¢ Texas Tales—Merchants attribute 
some of the fast buying to heavy push- 
ing of credit sales this year. The usual 
promotions and sales gimmicks are 
doing their part—with some new ideas 
thrown in. One swank Boston women’s 
store finds its cocktail lounge for men 
only is selling a lot of cashmere sweat- 
ers and $100 blouses 

Of course, when you start on the tall 

tales, you have to get to Texas sooner 
or later. A Christmas gift night for men 
only isn’t a new gimmick in that state 
—or elsewhere—but such affairs don’t 
usually end up in a frantic search for 
nine missing mink coats. 
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It was at Neiman-Marcus’ Houston 
store that the mink coats got into the 
picture this year. At the Christmas gift 
night for men, nine models walked onto 
a runway with full-length mink coats 
over bathing suits. After their modeling 
stint, they took off the coats and threw 
them in the audience. Plainclothes de 
tectives were supposed to catch the 
coats and return them, but someone 
forgot to tell them where to stand. 

After some fast footwork, the store 
men repossessed eight of the minks. It 
wasn't until later that they found the 
ninth neatly folded in the lap of a little 
old man still watching the show 
¢ Problems—F inding enough extra help 
to keep up with the rush of customers 
is a headache for most stores. One 
Milwaukee store head laments that 
“we've been able to keep only about 
65% of the people we could use.” 
The shortage is creating some prob 
lems for customers, too 

Take the hospital that protests it 
doesn’t need the 24-ton hoists it got 
instead of the baby scales it ordered 
its babies aren’t that heavy yet. 
¢ Novelties—Some stores that report a 
big boost in sales say it’s coming not so 
much from an increase in the numbers 
of customers as from upgrading of pur 


apiece in one Washington (D.C.) nm 


chases. Says a Nashville clerk: “They're 
buying more of everything and higher 
riced things than I can ever remem 
rer, 

Stores are making a bid to cash in 
on this urge for better things and more 
luxurious living by offering some fan 
tastic trimmings. Naturally, you would 
expect the gold-flecked gloves and 
mink-trimmed women’s garters to go 
over in Houston, And liquor-flavored 
toothpaste would pull anywhere 

But it takes the 1955 trend to the 
gaudy and the gorgeous to sell five 
mammoth stuffed tigers at $79.95 
store, to put over in San Francisco such 
items as rhinestone-studded bottle 
openers, and to make New York's long 
established Abraham & Straus, in 
Brooklyn, splurge on a full-page ad de- 
picting odd items such as bald-head 

air brushes, left-handed scissors, squir 
rel calls, and musical bracelets. 

¢ Solid, Too—But even in boomin 
1955, the Christmas season isn’t all 
froth and frenzy—far from it. The tact 
that the stores ordered earlier and shop 
pins got started sooner is helping to 
eep things in bounds. A lot of reports 
read like this one from Chicago 
“Christmas selling is running smoothly 








despite increaved trafic and sales in re- 
tai! stores,” Or this one on a Pittsburgh 
store: “Nut a mob scene at any time— 
rather, consistent and orderly |yuying.” 
Reports of store buyers hectically seek- 
ing replacements are only scattered. 
Heaviest buying in general is “on the 
high side of the middle-priced lines.” 
Estimates of the boost in sales over last 
year vary from 0.6% for Boston as a 


whole to 4% for the St. Louis area, 
20% for a Nashville store, and 31% 
for one Boston suburban outlet. 

h the increases are general 
throughout the country, there are also 


minority 6 s. The Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York puts dollar volume 
for the New York and Brooklyn stores 
in the week ended Dec. 10 at 2% be- 
low the same week a year ago. From 





Omaha, in the Farm Belt, the word is 
that “the most fantastic thing about 
Christmas shopping is the efferts of 
merchants to get people to buy.” 

More typical is the comment that 
while there s little frantic or hysterical 
buying, “the store is full all the time” 
(Salt Lake City), or “we couldn't have 
survived the crowds if we hadn't en- 
larged the aisles’”’ (Toronto). 


How the White House Looks at '56 


Blueprints ot the Administration’s 
i ote am for 1956 are just 
about fr final approval. This 
week the hite House sketched plans 
at its annual briefing for Congressional 
leaders. They are based on two assump- 
tions: 

* Economic activity next year will 
reach new high levels. 

* But 1956 ought not to show as 
swift a rise as 1955 did. 

The economic program is not only 
based on these assumptions but is also 
designed to see that things work out 
that way. 

The blican visitors at the White 

House got the full Administration pro- 
gram presented in general, plus a spell- 
out on four or five points. But a lot of 
details are still to be worked out for the 
State of the Union message. ‘The Dem- 
ocrats were given a briefing confined to 
defense spending and foreign policy. 
* Quiet Optimism—Wi business 
booming as “er year ends, the mo- 
mentum is bound to carry into early 
1956. So the problem, as the Adimini- 
stration sees it, is not how to stimulate 
business any further but rather how to 
maintain the presert high level through 
next vear. 

Election or no election, most officials 
with a voice in economic policy agree 
that next year's growth should be much 
more gradual than this year's 9%-plus 
gain in gross national product. ey 
would like to see a rise of 3% to 5%. 
Such a gain would put the annual rate 
of GNP above $400-billion and would 
keep the country moving solidly toward 
a $500-billion economy by 1965, with- 
out risking instability, 

* Two-Way h—The Admini- 
stration is bluepriating two approaches: 

* A series of long-range proposals 
to help the total economy to keep up a 
steady rate of growth, and 

¢ Other measures with both im- 
mediate and long-term effect to bolster 
the weaker parts of the economy. 
* Long-Range—The Administration 
sees no immediate need for legislation 
to spur the economy as a whole. In 
fact, the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve are concerned that businessmen 
may go into the new year with too 
much exuberance. With the economy 
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—s against the limits of wagers | 
(BW —Nov.19'55,p25), any further pus 
ight mean an outbreak of inflation. 
‘hat's Fae the Administration, in 
briefing Congress, played down talk of 
a tax cut. This doesn’t rule out a tax 
cut later, but the decision Ne to be post- 

— until a budget — us is certain. 

Only an improbable cod nose-dive 
in the economy would bring an earlier 
decision. 

Meanwhile, the Administration will 
tely on its indirect monetary and fiscal 
policies to keep the economy growing 
without inflation, The et is de- 
signed to act as a stabilizing force, with 
rises in spending for defense, farm aid, 
and public works to be balanced largely 
by the added revenues that come from a 
business boom. 

But it may be difficult to keep ex- 
penditures from rising faster than 
revenues. Pres, Eisenhower himself 
raised the defense budget to $35.2- 
billion, $700-million above earlier esti- 
mates, This hike is due to an increased 
emphasis on scientific weapons, which 
require higher equipment and operation 
costs, In addition. Congress is alinost 
sure to be liberal in deciding on new 
farm appropriations. And the Admini- 
stration may be forced to ask for extra 
cconomic aid to be ticketed to the un- 
derdeveloped countries of Asia and the 
Middle East. 
¢ Public Works—As a foundation for 
sustained economic growth, a long-term 

rogram of public works will be of- 
is ed, including: 
¢ A 10-year highway construction 
program on a pay-as-you-go basis, fi- 
nanced by new taxes on fuel, tires, and 
trucks. Highways will have high priority 
in the legislative program. House 
Democratic leaders agree with the pay- 
as-you-go principle, though not with the 
utter firmness Treasury Secy. George 
Humphrey feels. 
¢ A plan to aid school construc- 
tion with grants to districts that initiate 
ss programs. ‘This is in line with 
hower’s partnership _ principle. 
Marion Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare, urged a big long: 
term school building m costing 
in the neighborhood of $400. million to 
$500-million a year. But the Eisen- 


hower cabinet slashed his program to 
$40-million or $50-million for 1956. 

¢ Other public works projects to 
be kept always ready, by appropriation 
of planning money, but continually re- 
vised in the light of changing condi- 
tions. 

¢ Rescue Acts—To shore up the sa 
ging clements of the economy, the Ad- 
ministration wants action on: 

Agriculture. No reversal of the cur- 
rent decline in farm income is in sight, 
and the Administration plans legislation 
to pump cash into the farmers’ hands. 
It will be a package deal, featuring the 
soil bank scheme. Farmers will be paid 
to take acreage out of production of 
price- en's crops such as cotton, 
comm, wheat, soybeans, peanuts. They 
will also be paid rent for putting the 
acreage into grass. 

There will be incentives for surplus 
disposal at home and abroad, and 
haps some sort of credit scheme. This 
big program is sure to mean several 

r 


hundred million dollars in new funds 
next year. 
Housing. This is seen as an area for 


administrative action rather than legis- 
lation. People in Washington are —s 
ing pessimistic about the 1956 outlook. 
November figures on housing starts 
were down from the earlier 1955 peak 
and well below the same period a year 
ago (page 17). This week, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board partially re- 
opened the lines of credit to member 
associations that it had closed in Sep- 
tember. If the decline in housing starts 
continues, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and the Veterans Administra- 
tion may be allowed to relax terms on 
the mortgages they insure. 

As in other sectors of the economy, 
however, the Federal Reserve will have 
the last word on credit. Even if FHA 
and VA ease mortgage terms, the Fed 
will still control the cost and supply of 
credit in general. 

areas. The federal govern- 
ment will offer funds to match those 
of state and local bodies in a domestic 
“Point 4” program to rehabilitate the 
areas that chronically lag behind the rest 
of the nation. It will also propose a 
flood control plan for the Northeast and 
a plan for disaster insurance. 
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I3 FIRMS SAVE °601,§90 
IN ONLY A-YEARS! marrienouy 







Nothing unlucky about this number: the 13 
far-sighted companies that saved sacks and 
sacks of dollars in insurance premiums 

and dividends, thanks to American Mutual! 


Mr. Friendly has been known to remark that a 
column of figures can sometimes shed more light 
on the facts of life than the birds and bees. The 
impressive column of figures on this page is elo- 
quent evidence of how American Mutual saves its 
policyholders money through dividends and lower 
premiums by means of an accident-reducing pro- 
gram. These thirteen distinguished engineering 
firms know that American Mutual safety has three 


AMERIOAN MUTUAL. 


Service from 77 fully staffed offices! 
Savings from regular substantial dividends! 


© 008 american MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE CompanT 








=) rel ° a 9 ° °o ° ° 
Name Lecation Total Savings* 
Atkinson Dredging Co.,inc....... Norfolk, Ve....... $50,122 
Braun & Chamberlein, tnc........ Oronge, H. J........ 164 
Bryant & Detwiler Ce............ Detroit, Mich. 103,433 
Dreier Structoral Stee! Co., Inc..... 1. City, W.Y..... 58,140 
Fitzgerald Bros. Const. Co., Inc.... Troy, W.V.....-00+ 24,501 
G. & H. Steel Service, Inc......... Drexel Hill, Po.....34,723 


Harrison Construction Co., lnc.... Pittsburgh, Pa.....64,676 
Hughes-Foulkred Co...........+« Philadelphia, Pa... 46,392 
Konsas City Strectural Steel Co...Kansas City, Me... 68,884 
Le Chase Construction Corp...... Rochester, W.Y...17,775 
la Crosse Dredging Corp.......... Chicago, til........ 49,708 
Thompson Construction Corp..... Albany, 4. ¥. 39,483 


Warren Brothers Reads Co....... 








profitable by-products . . 


and economy. 


. humanity, efficiency 


In case after case where American Mutual Safery 
Engineers have worked with policyholder com- 
panies, they have been able to cut accidents and 
resulting losses far below occupational norms. If 
you are interested in a service that can help you 
keep accidents and injuries at an absolute mini- 
mum, mail the coupon today! 





American Mutual Liability Insurance Compeny 
Dept. 8-132, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Please let me have free information on how 


American Mutual service to policyholders reduces 
their costs. 
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Why are sulphuric acid shipments one 
of the handy barometers of general 
business activity? Because so many 
basic industries have so many uses for 
this fuming, corrosive acid. In steel 
mills, oil refineries, chemical plants, 
tanneries. Por making fertilizers, soaps, 





Pressed Steel Tank Company 
1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


er of Hack 


AA Banaty 


plastics, explosives. For refining cop- 
per, nickel, uranium. 

But it’s tricky stuff to handle! That's 
why so many of the leading sulphuric 
acid producers ship in Hackney acid 
drums. 


Hackney Two-Piece 
Acid Drums . 


;..are made with entirely seamless 
chimes. They have no interior cracks or 
crevices where sulphuric acid traces can 
linger and carry on intensive corrosion 
between shipments. Controlled heat 
treatment increases corrosion resist- 
ance. Sturdy construction takes ship- 
ping and handling abuses on the chin. 

Acid drums are just one of many qual- 
ity returnable shipping containers de- 
scribed in our drum and barrel catalog. 
Send for a copy today and learn how 
your product can benefit from Hackney 
experience. 





y Products 





CONTAINERS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


FOR GASES, LIQ@uios 
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AND SOLIDS 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








That gold-plated Cadillac is for rent 
now. At least, a Miami Beach car rental 
service boasts that it's offering cars 
with gold-plated exterior accessories. 

. 
Whose Seiberling? A group headed by 
Edward Lamb, wealthy Toledo lawver, 
has bought more than 100,000 shares 
of Seiberling Rubber Co. Guessing in 
Akron is that Lamb will seek full con- 
trol of the company, which has 391,430 
shares outstanding 

° 


The meatiest city: Omaha announces 
that it has overtaken Chicago as the 
world’s largest livestock market and 
meat-packing center. Figures for the 
first nine months of 1955 show that 
Omaha received 6,099,642 head of live- 
stock, against Chicago’s 5,710,616. 

. 
The economic picture, seen through 
various rosy glasses: Business in 1956 
should top this year’s, though the rate 
of growth will be slower, says a U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce symposium. 
. . . Personal income in October hit a 
record annual rate of $309.6-billion, 
says the Commerce Dept. . . . Cotton 
cloth profits should be better next year, 
trade sources opine. 

* 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. will not be 
sold to White Motor Co. Backers of 
the sale failed to get the two-thirds 
majority of Diamond T stockholder 
votes required by Illinois law. Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corp., a big holder 
of Diamond T stock, spearheaded the 
anti-sale forces (BW—Dec.3°55,p34). 

. 
Dec. 1 cotton estimates by the Agri- 
culture Dept. put the 1955 te 4 at 
14.6-millien bales, or 2-million bales 
more than the Aug. | estimate. The 
heavy crop-13% above the 10-year 
average in 1944-1953—is expected to 
boost the surplus to 15-million bales 
when the cotton year ends in July. 

° 


The electronics industry in Los Angeles 
plans to put on more muscle. Hughes 
Aircraft Co. bought an old Nash assem 
bly plant, for electronics manufacture. 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. (BW 

Jan.15°55,p66) has taken option on 
800 acres for a future plant 

. 
A $1.5-billion expansion, spread over 
five years, is planned by the Texas Co.; 
$325-million will be spent next year. 

« 
The Pepsi-Cola account, recently lost 
by Biow-Beirn-Toigo, has landed at an- 
other Manhattan advertising agency, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. It's worth about 
$8-million a year in billings. 
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America’s school buses carry especially pre- 
cious cargo. That’s why their designers and 
“manufacturers place great emphasis on all 
details pertaining to passenger safety. Safe, 
non-slip flooring is one of the essentials. 


To anchor floor matting to the steel floors 
of their school buses—and to keep it an- 
chored, smooth and “‘trip-free’’—many bus 
manufacturers have standardized on a 3M 
rubker-based adhesive. They chose it for 
safer floors . . . and because they need fast 
application and a quick, strong, lasting bond 
that will stand up under vibration, tempera- 


¥C PAPER ANDO CLOTH 


© “3M” ADHESIVES AND COATINGS © “3M” ROOTIN 





Setting safer paths for little feet 


ture changes and strong cleaning solutions. 
See what adhesives can do for you... 
3M’s rubber-based adhesives provide a swift, 
low-cost way of joining a variety of materials. 
Other 3M adhesives, coatings and sealers 
have been created to do very specific jobs 
in just about every industry you can name. 
Like to see some more examples of what 
other companies are doing with 3M prod- 
ucts? Call in your nearest 3M Field Engineer. 
Or, for more detailed facts on 3M products 
serving industry today-—write to 3M, Dept. 
112, 417 Piquette Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 


ADHES'VES AND COATINGS DIVISION MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


407 PIQUETTE AVE... OCETROIT 2. MICH. © GENERAL GALES OFFICES: GT. PAUL 6, MINN. © EXPORT: 09 PARK AVE., N.Y. 16, N.Y. © CANADA: ©.0. GOK 787, LONDON, ONT, 


MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” GRAND PRESSURE- SENSITIVE ADHESIVE TAPES @ “SCOTCH” GRAND SOUND-RECORDING TAPE © “SCOTCHLITE” srano 
— oo mow se re 8 oe ae 
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OSBORN ROTO-CORE 


5 cores...on one machine 
... automatically 





" 
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SBORN’S versatile Roto-Core brings the 
maximum efficiency of automation to short 
as well as long run core production. 
On short runs, five different core boxes are 
blown . . . boxes changed quickly and easily. 
On long runs, five identical cores are produced. 
Your Osborn foundry specialist will gladly show 
how Roto-Core can step up your production .. . 
cut your core costs. Write The Osborn Manufacturing 
~ Company, Dept. AA-7, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 


Producing 5 different cores with Roto-Core unit, one operator places Cleveland 14, Obio. 
dryer over blown core boxes, one operator removes finished cores. 











CORE BLOWERS MOLDING MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL BRUGHES 








WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
DEC. 17, 1955 


A full work load for Pres. Eisenhower is weeks off—maybe even months. 


That’s the Washington reaction to the latest reports by the doctors who 
keep a daily tab on the President’s recovery. There’s disappointment. The 
hope, of course, had been that the experiment of increasing activity at 
Gettysburg would pan out. Instead, it showed the President fatigued. 


Hopes for a second-term race will still be raised. The GOP leaders in 


Congress expressed optimism after seeing Eisenhower this week. But this 
looks more and more like wishful thinking—goes against the odds, 


Congress will get two legislative programs. Developments during the 
week leave no doubt about this. 


Eisenhower will propose one. He went over his plans, both foreign and 
domestic, with his own party leaders (page 34). Then he called the Democrats 
in to hear the foreign policy and defense angles. The effort for bipartisan- 
ship is limited to these two fields—foreign and defense. 


The Democrats will have their own program. They will offer alternative 
plans on all major domestic issues. And even on foreign policy and defense 
plans there’s no guarantee of a political get-together. 


Both parties will be setting the stage for next year’s elections, when the 
prize will be both control of Congress and the White House. At the start of 
the struggle, Democratic leaders in Congress have the advantage. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn and Senate Leader Lyndon Johnson are for a “moderation” 
program, and they have the man, in Adlai Stevenson, to back it on the stump. 
Republicans have Eisenhower to lean on, but without knowing whether he 
will run. With the uncertainty, individual Republicans will be inclined to do 
what they think will help most ir their own states and districts. 


Taxes will become more involved in the political play. As of now, some 
Democratic leaders, including Rayburn, are inclined to let the issue rest 
until spring, when the receipts-spending picture will come into better focus. 
But Rayburn may not control. 


The Administration position is to defer a tax cut decision for a few more 
months. Not only will it have a better budget picture, but it will have a bet- 
ter feel of the future business trend. If the trend is down, a cut will be 
backed. 


The Democrats have a plan for an individual income tax cut, regardless 
of the budget and business outlooks. You saw Rayburn's comments on 
removing tax inequities. If you read them carefully, it’s hard to escape the 
conclusion that Rayburn will plunk for an individual tax cut, then make up 
the loss by higher taxes on business. When Rayburn talked about inequities 
he had in mind the relief Eisenhower granted dividend income and depreci- 
ation in the 1954 law. Rayburn would withdraw this, to pay for a 1956 
income tax cut. 


ended 


Agriculture Secy. Ezra T. Benson’s plans for farmers face tough going. 
Benson is standing by his theme of flexible farm price supports. But he’s 
giving in on “fringe” issues, which GOP politicians say they need for votes. 

_ The concession is subsidies to control production—direct payments to 
those farmers who take acres out of surplus crops, plus payments to help 
put these acres into grass. 


Watch for cattlemen opposition. Cattle prices haven’t taken the beating 
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boom to climb aboard. Loans and technical assistance are involved. 


Democrats will climb aboard. Their own plans aren't firm as yet. But 
the general idea is to outdo the White House. 


—o— 


Democrats have their own social security plans. What they want is to 
reduce the retirement age for women and extend coverage to all groups 
that are still outside this law. Eisenhower plans don’t go this far. But 
officials recognize the Democratic appeal. The lower retirement age for 
women would be a first step toward a lower retiroment age for everyone. 


—oe-— 


Defense spending won’t be much of an issue. The Administration stand 
is that this fiscal year’s $34.5-billion level should be maintained, and maybe 
even increased some. The Democratic leaders seem inclined to buy this, 
especially in view of the fact that the Air Force, including missiles, will get 
a bigger share than in the past. 

Behind this is the so-called Geneva failure. Russia is toughening up 
again. But the Democrats are limited on making political hay out of foreign 
affairs. After all, it was Sen. Walter George, who heads the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, who persuaded Eisenhower that he should go to the first Geneva 
talks. 


—e-— 


Federal aid to school construction is in doubt. Both parties want it and 
talk it up. But integration may block action, as it did this year. 

More money will be voted for highways. But prospects favor a boost in 
present year by year federal grants, if the pay-as-you-go long range plan gets 
bogged down again, as may well happen. 

Home building will be an issue. The push from the Democratic side will 
be for easier credit, plus more for public housing. 


On food damage, both sides want a federal aid program, based on gov- 
ernment-backed insurance. The fight will be on who offers most. 


, —_—o— 


Tt all adds up to a rough session of Congress. Final actions will be a 
business influence. But as of now, there’s no sign that the Democrats will use 
their majority position to force anti-business legislation. And Eisenhower 
policies will be keyed to the idea of maintaining the “favorable climate.” But 
the real play will come after Congress adjourns, when the parties pick can- 
didates. This usually is unsettling to business. 
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Reaching for the moon 


Once it meant the impossible sic 


today it’s a progress report on scientific research 


WHO DARES call anything impossible today? Not when 


research scientists are constantly seeking and finding 


new wonders to improve the way you live. 


ONLY A DREAM YESTERDAY... reality today. A gen- 
eration ago, Union Carbide scientists began taking oil 
and natural gas apart and putting the pieces together 
again in ways unknown to nature. 

The result? A steady stream of entirely new chemi- 
cals .. . an average of one a month for the past 25 
years. The benefits of these petrcleum chemicals are 
evervwhere — man-made textile fibers, amazing pl istics, 
life-saving wonder drugs, enduring paints and enamels 


. the list is endless. 


NOT ONLY CHEMISTRY has felt the touch of Union 


Carbide research. Alloying metals that make possible 


stainless and other fine steels, oxygen from the air for 
medical and industrial use, a variety of carbon prod 
ucts—all have been developed, made better or more 


abundant through UCC research. 


AND THE MOON? The work of Union Carbide sci- 
entists in new metals such as titanium, in rocket fuels, 
and in the beneficial uses of atomic energy, is helping 


man reach in that direction, too, 


FREE: Learn how ALLOYS, CARBONS, GASES, CHEMICALS, 


and PLASTICS improve many things that you use, Ask for 
“Products and Processes” hooklet K. 


lIINION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17,N.¥, 


In Canada: UNton Cansing CANADA LIMITED 


UCC's Trade-marked Products include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Dvynel Textile Fibers 


LINDE Silicones 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 








EVEREADY Flashlights arid Batteries 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
NATIONAL Carbons 


PrestO-Live Acetylene 
Union Carbide LINDE Oxygen 
ACHESON Electrodes PYROFAX Gas 
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Why 

GAIR 
graphic 
design 
rings the 
bell 





Graphic design makes the big difference between a carton 
that carnes your product and one that sells it 

At Gair we make sure our designers look past their chalks 

f and watercolors to the cash register that hands down final 

judgment on any carton’s graphic design 

Our way of making sure is Gair Package Analysis*. This 
study of your market, distribution and product gives Gair 
artists a line on the kind of graphic design that rings a bell 
with your customers 

Any good carton designer can make color do tricks on 
paperboard. But a Gair graphic designer knows which tricks 


GAIR ire 


acm *Gair Package Analysis is a service designed to uncover the 
requirements of a successful carton for your product and your 
creative market. One of our men will be happy to give you the whole story 


engineering 
ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC 
in packaging FOLDING CARTONS « SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





155 EAST 44TH STREET 
PAPERBOARD « KRAFT BAGS AND WRAPPINGS NEW YORK 17, NY 











In Marketing 


Antitrusters Renew Battle 
After FTC Fair Trade Rebuff 


Justice Dept. has renewed its fight to ban “fair 
trade’ pricing by manufacturers who also sell their 
own products through wholly owned wholesaler or retail 
outlets. The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to review 
a lower court’s dismissal of the government's antitrust 
charges against McKesson & Robbins, Inc., drug manu- 
facturer and the nation’s largest drug wholesaler. 

The antitrusters argue that the federal fair trade laws 
do not permit a manufacturer-wholesaler to set minimum 
wholesale prices on his products sold to other whole- 
salers. 

In the Eastman Kodak Co. case early this year, the 
Federal Trade Commission ruled just the opposite (BW 
—Jan.1455,p62). FTC dismissed the case on the 
grounds that, in setting resale prices with its retailers, 
Eastman was acting as a manufacturer. In other words, 
its contracts were vertical, not horizontal; and under the 
fair trade laws, they were consequently exempt from the 
antitrust price-fixing bans. 


Santa Claus Business Booms 


In Spite of Lack of Newspaper Ads 


Even the newspaper strike, which started Dec. 1, 
failed to make a dent in the Christmas sales of Detroit 
stores. 

In the first week of the strike, according to Federal 
Reserve Bank figures, department store sales were 9% 
ahead of the same weck a year ago. Detroit merchants 
say that at this season shoppers visit the stores regard- 
less of advertising. 

To fill the newspaper gap, two of the largest depart- 
ment stores are passing out handbills at their entrances, 
and radio and TV retail advertising has taken an up- 
swing, although no one seems to have figures. For 
most of the stores, it is their first experience with these 
media, and most say they are agreeably surprised at the 
response. Some of the smaller shops are printing lists 
of special items for their employees to pass out to 
friends. 

The biggest beneficiary of the strike is the Detroit 
Shopping News, which normally publishes a 32-page 
paper twice weekly during the Chnstmas shopping sea- 
son. This year, it has had to put out three papers a 
week. Also sharing in the boom is the Polish Daily 
News, published in Hamtramck, a city completely sur- 
rounded by Detroit 

The strike has produced a new advertising medium— 
The Detroit Reporter—published by laid-off employees 
of the struck papers. But the Reporter has not been 
able to tap the big stores, which don’t want to give the 
appearance of supporting the strike. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MARKETING ON: 


p. 46 . . How the Flexible Flyer has held up in 
a jet-propelled age. 





p. 52. . Is there really a one-price system? 


All this activity to replace the normal advertising 
media is due to a strike cause unprecedented on daily 
newspapers. Detroit papers are using more and more 
color in ads and editorial material—which requires extra 
work on the part of the stereotypers. To them, the 
color work was an added burden in an already full day. 
When their contract came up for renewal—it expired 
Nov. 30—they asked that the color preparation be done 
on overtime and paid for at overtime rates, or that 
extra men be put on to do the work. When the pub- 
lishers balked, 116 stereotypers walked out. It was 
impossible to print without them, so the three papers 
laid off their other employees, with the exception of 
the Detroit News, which retained its nonunion edito- 
rial, advertising, and office workers. 

Within 48 hours, the Detroit Council of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild and the Detroit Allied Printing 
Trades Council had 100,000 copies of the Detroit Re- 
porter on the streets. Within a week, the new paper 
was in the black and was talking about putting its 
voluntary employees on salaries. 

Chances of the regular papers resuming publication 
in time to get much of the department store Christmas 
advertising look dim. 


In Two Cities, All Good Men 
Come to the Aid of the Team 


Professional sports have been ailing in many cities 
(BW—Oct.15'55,p136). Now, in Syracuse and Buffalo, 
N. Y., it looks as though civic pride is coming to the 
rescue. 

In Syracuse, the International League baseball fran- 
chise was at stake. Miami interests had been pressing 
for it, offered owner Martin Haske $100,000, Haske was 
willing to keep the team in Syracuse if the town would 
guarantee $55,000 to pay for the franchise. 

Mayor Donald Mead’s civic baseball committee got 
400 fans to kick in the last $20,000 needed—minutes 
before last Thursday's deadline. Now a new community 
corporation will issue stock to raise about $100,000 more 
for equipment. (The $55,000 will go into stock, too.) 

In Buffalo, food stores are selling stock at $1 a share 
in the now community-owned Buffalo Bisons baseball 
team. 

Rumors that the Detroit Tigers, who had owned the 
Bisons, were planning to get rid of them, started local 
action. A sports editor and two baseball veterans got 
a 30-day option to buy the franchise for $150,000. At 
deadline, a civic committee was $70,000 short—but a 
group of bankers and industrialists pledged the sum 
needed. 
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For a lower lifetime window cost... 














Specify these steel windows 
with TWO protective coatings! 





These windows are stronger, be- 
ceuse they're made from solid 
bar steel sections. And this extra 
strength is permanently preserved 
by an exclusive double protective 
coating. First, Super Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanizing, done in Fenestra’s own 
special plant, using electronic con- 
trols, alloys a thick zinc coating 
with the steel. Then a process 
called Bonderizing adds a non- 
metallic coating over the zinc. Re- 
sult—a window installation with a 
lower lifetime cost than has ever 
before been possible! Even the ini- 
tial cost of this modern, durable 
finish is as lictle as the cost of two 





BEND TEST demonstrates the durability of Super 
Hot-Dip Gelvanizing, 1) won't crock. With some types 
of galvenizing, when the steel is bent, then straight. 
ened, the galvanizing crocks open, leaving the stee! 


surface vulnerable. 
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inside-outside field ccats of paint. 
For complete information, con- 
tact your local Fenestra* represent- 
ative. He's listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. Or 
write for our free booklet on 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvaniz- 
ing and Bonderizing. Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Dept. BW-12, 3425 

Griffin Street, Detroit 11, Mich. 
*® 


INDUSTRIAL 
STear 
winoows 


Fenestra 





Architectural and Residential Windows 
Metal Busiding Panels + Electrificor® « Root Deck 
Holiow Metal Swing and Slide Doors 





ANOTHER INSTALLATION of 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Gelvanized in- 
dustric! Steel Windows. Hytron Midwest 
Pient, Kalamezoo, Michigen. Contractor; 
Miller-Davis Company, Kola 








No Pig in a Poke 


National Bonded Cars’ 
warranty gvarantees cus- 
tomer that the used car he 
buys will run for a year. 


The steady pressure on car dealers to 
sell new cars poses a problem in the 
used car field. Since most new car 
deals involve a trade-in, the dealer needs 
to sell the used car. The consumer, for 
his part, wants desperately to know 
when he buys a used car that he isn’t 
getting a lemon. 

Nationa! Bonded Cars, Inc., of 
Union, N. J., thinks it has an answer. 
This is a guarantee that used cars carry- 
ing its seal of approval will run for one 
year free of mechanical defects. Spe- 
cifically, the guarantee covers motor, 
tear axle, transmission, clutch, steering, 
and brake system. If defects show in 
that period, the repair bill is covered 
by an insurance policy held by National 
Bonded Cars, the consumer doesn't 
have to pay. 

Harry S$. Campbell, real estate man, 
and C. Wesley Milburn, one-time car 
dealer, set up their plan early in 1954. 
They moved slowly at first. But in the 
last few months their business has been 
snowballing. Last week they opened up 
operations in New York, California, 


ry or deo Washington. 
. —The crux of their ys 


is the inspectors, who are employed by 
the company’s franchised district man- 
agers. Every car that is to get National 
Bonded Cars’ warranty is checked thor- 
oughly by these inspectors, whe tell the 
dealers what the car requires, if any- 
thing, to get the warranty. The dealer 
pays $35 a car for each inspection. This 

¢ reclaims by tacking on whatever 
price he wants—perhaps $50—to his 
price when he sells. 

A car that is so bonded can get re- 
pairs anywhere in the country. The 
owner simply calls either the district 
manager or the headquarters, tells him 
what the repair bill will be, and the 
check to cover goes out (labor rates are 
those of Chilton’s Manual, the stand- 
ard for the industry). 
© Coverage—To protect itself, the com- 
pany franchises only new car dealers, 
not used car lots. Its coverage will go 
back only five model years (thus, with 
the 1956 models out, it won't test any- 
thing earlier than a 1951 car). 

Figures change daily, but as of last 
weck National Bonded Cars had fran- 
chised district managers operating in 18 
states plus the District of Columbia. It 
had around 1,000 franchised dealers and 
some 100 inspectors. About 40,000 cars 
on the road carry its warranty, and an- 
other 10,000-odd are awaiting sale.ewo 
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PAY-OFF PRICE ONLY 27 CENTS PER HOUR... 
when you put this new 7% hp No. 3 Model CE plain 
milling machine to work in your plant with... 


Kearney & Trecker 
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PROGRAM 


T’s true! Under Tool-Lease you can lease 

this new 7% hp No. 3 Model CE plain mill- 
ing machine for only 27 cents per hour. This 
Model CE is Kearney & Trecker’s answer to 
industry’s need for a milling machine that com- 
bines quality and low initial cost with efficien- 
cy, ease and economy of operation. 


Under Plan “A,” one of three sible lease 
agreements, you make two semi-annual! pay- 
ments, totaling 25% of the machine’s price dur- 
ing each of the first three years. And only 10% 
during each of the last four years. 


What's more, under Tool-Lease you can rent 
any of over 250 different types and sizes of 
standard milling machines or precisicn boring 
machines, All are available under three basic 
plans, with varying options to continue or 
terminate the lease, or to purchase the equip- 
ment. If you require special machinery or 
heavy-duty CSM bed types, special agreements 
will be considered. 


For complete information on Tool-Lease, see 
your Kearney & Trecker representative or mail 
coupon to Kearney & Trecker Corp., 6784 W. 
National Avenue, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
































For odditionol dute 
on this machine, 
see ovr cotoleg in 
Sweet's. 
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LATEST MODEL of S. L. Allen's Flexible 


Flyer has a chrome bumper (above). 


A Downhill Business 


Upward of 500,000 sleds will show 
up under Christmas trees this year, toy 
experts guess. Odds ure that three or 
four out of five of them will carry the 
familiar eagle emblem of S. 1. Allen 
& Co.'s Flexible Flyer. 

This year's model doesn’t look much 
like the first Allen sled, marketed over 
50 years d4go. That was a four-passenger 
job with plush seats; it could be folded 
up for easy carting to country hills. 
Allen called it the Fairy Coaster and 
sold it for $50. But the 1955 Flyers 
bear a strong family resemblance to 
those of the carly 1900s (picture, op- 
posite page) 

Today, parents on the prowl for 
something for Johnny's Christmas can 
take their pick of two-tone-trim jobs 
with chrome bumpers. They'll pay from 
$8.50 for a 37-in. Flexible Flyer to 


$24.50 for a 65-in., family-size sled. If 
they want to go for less, they can buy 
Allen’s lower-priced line, the Yankee 
Clipper. But chances are they'll stick 
to the sled they knew when they were 
kids. Two-thirds of Allen’s sled pro- 
duction is in Flexible Flyers 
© Timeless Toy—William T. Llew- 
ellyn (cover), president of the Phila- 
delphia company, is used to questions 
about the seemingly timeless popularity 
of sleds. He himself has been with 
Allen & Co. for 40 years and handled 
the company’s financial affairs before 
he became its head in 1953 

“Yes, this is the jet age,” he ob- 
serves. “But even a spaceman’s helmet 
doesn’t replace the kick a youngster gets 
out of whizzing down a snow-covered 
hillside.” 

Skis—which Allen 


also makes—and 




















toboggans tuke a degree of individual 
skill, he points out. But any youngster 
can flop on a sled the first time he puts 
hands on it. In a speed-minded age, 
coasting is probably the easiest way to 
get speed—and get it cheaply. 

¢ Compensation—Yet changing times 
have had some impact. The biggest 
year for sleds was back in 1927. Tele- 
vision and indoor toys compete with 
outdoor sports. And traffic has closed 
off from coasters many a hilly street 
their parents used to zip down. 

Flyer sales over the years have not 
risen proportionally with the increasing 
birthrate. Neither, Allen people claim, 
have the sales of any other sled or out- 
door tov manufacturer. Yet increasing 
births have saved the day for makers 
of these products—have indeed, Allen 
says, made up for the harm that traffic 
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| Makes Good Sledding for Allen 





Re Ss pee 


IN EARLY 1900s, as from the start, steering device was the sled’s big feature. 


and indoor competition have done. In 
the last few years, says Llewellyn, the 
nsing birthrate has been reflected in 
greater demand for sleds. The move 
ment from cities to suburbs has helped, 
too. 
¢ Still the Leader—Why Flexible Flyer 
continues to dominate the sled market, 
as it has for two generations, is more 
complicated. Allen & Co. won't discuss 
its production figures, beyond estimat- 
ing that it has put out “well over” 
5-million sleds in the 66 years it has 
been making them. Outside sources 
ay that Allen & Cc.’s annual output 
as amounted to more than 100,000 
sleds in recent years. They don’t be 
lieve any single competitor approaches 
this kind of production. Retailers agree 
with Llewellyn that Flexible Flyer is 
the only sled asked for by name 
Other Allen spokesmen point out 

that the Flyer is the only nationally ad 
vertised sled. But the advertising isn’t 
lavish, compared with that of some 
other toys and spc:ting equipment, 
Still, most of its .-apetitors are con- 
tent to concentrate their sales efforts 
on areas near their plants. Many put 
lower price tags on their products-- 
competition that the Yankee Clipper is 
supposed to meet. 
¢ Why—Mainly, Allen people believe 
the Flyer dominates the sled business 
for three reasons 

¢ The Flyer was the first sled that 
could steer. 

¢ Overlapping patents gave Flyers 
a 33-year lead over the competition. 

¢ Sentimental hangover leads to- 
day's parents to the sled they once had. 


BEFORE THE FLYER, kids stopped or 
changed direction by dragging their toes in 
the snow (left). 
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Llewellyn puts great stock in that 
steering device as a major explanation 
for the Flyer’s dominance. : Samuel 
Leeds Allen, the company’s founder, 
developed the first steering device that 
really worked. The company kept its 
top spot, Llewellyn holds, by adding 
a over the years, 
¢ From Plow to Sled—Just how Sam 
Allen got into the sled business is some 
thing of a mystery. For 18 years after 
he Bod the company, it concen 
trated on farm implements, chiefly 
hand-operated seeders and plows. The 
Planet, Jr., line of garden and lawn 
tools still accounts for 75% of Allen's 
business. 

One story has it that Allen's children 
ran down an elderly neighbor with their 
sled one day because they couldn't stop 
or turn by dragging their toes in the 
snow. So Allen is supposed to have 
started working out the Flexible Flyer 
steering apparatus. 

Another story has it that Allen made 
his first sled for his daughter Eliza 
beth. She was at boarding school, and 
coasting was the most popular winter 
sport; groups of six or eight children 
would pool their funds to have a sled 
built. 

However he got fn at it, he came 
up with a steering handle that literally 
twisted the runners in the desired di 
rection. One guess is that Allen got 
the idea from the whiffletree—the mo 
bile bar on a hotse-drawn vehicle to 
which harness is attached. 
¢ Pot Boiler—There’s no mystery, 
though, why he went into production 
with his new toy. His farm tool opera 
tions closed down every summer when 
the market slacked off. Some of his 
employees never came back the next 
year. And skilled men in steel working 
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“Look... all the way trom New York 
without a wrinkle!” 





125 pounds of clothing hang 
inside this H&D wardrobe box— 
travel cross country without dust or 
wrinkles. Let us show you how 
HED packaging con protect 

your product, too. 


75 INDE & DAUCH 


7 y 
: /¥ “Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING « SANDUSKY, OIC 
13 FACTORIES * 42 SAGES Orrices 
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were hard to come by. Sled produ ‘ion 
was just the thing to keep the. plant 
running a a 

It wasn’t till the turn of the century 
that the Flyer hit its stride. Then 
Allen sold it to two big department 
stores—Macy’s in New York, and John 
Wanamaker in Philadelphia. That 
turned the trick. Today, the Flyer has 
such acceptance that even a Miami de- 
partment store regularly stocks it— 
for tourists buying for small fry back 
home. 
¢ Head Start—The patents kept out 
the competition for a while. The origi- 
nal patent on the steering mechanism 
was granted in 1889. It ran out im 
1906, but a year before, Allen got an- 
other patent—this time on the grooved 
runner. 

This was about as important a safety 
feature as hand stecring. Early Allen 
sleds, like other sleds, had rounded 
runners. These skidded on stretches of 
ice or on sharp turns. Flat runners gave 
better control, but created so much 
friction that they slowed the sled. The 
groove cut down friction, provided even 
more control than the flat runner. 

By the time this patent ran out, 17 
years later, millions of today’s parents 
and grandparents had become owners 
of Flexible Flvers 
¢ Same Look—Tell Allen & Co. that 
today’s Flexible Flyer looks pretty 
much like the one you used to own 
and you're sure to get a rise out of 
them—even though it’s more or less 
true. 

There are only two obvious changes 
~to look at. The sled runners now 
sweep up to the deck instead of pro- 
jecting straight out from the rear. But 
this safety feature dates back to 1933. 
In the last two or three years, several 
models have boasted a chrome bumper 
this year, the two-color trims were 
added 
¢ Mechanical Improvements—Rut there 
are other changes than the ones the 
eve can see. One ride down a hill 
demonstrates that even the steering has 
been improved. Much of this comes 
from a patented wrinkle that was added 
in 1938. Allen & Co. calls it “super- 
steering.” Splitting the bar across the 
front to which the steering handle is 
attached does this trick; it permits you 
to turn the runners several degrees 
further in cither direction. 

Better steel for runners is another 
achievement. Allen buys hot-rolled car- 
bon steel that is made and formed to 
its own specifications. It has to be thin, 
to allow easy turning. Allen’s own 
shops specially treat it so that it will 
withotand sudden temperature changes 
~from a warm room to a cold hill, 

The wood deck has improved, too. 
The decks are stil! slotted because no 
one has thought of a better way to get 
melting snow off them. But the wood 
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Expanded Metal Skeleton 


supports a skyscraper! 


This is the new 18-story Price Tower in Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. 186 feet high. 45 feet wide. 
Cantilevered construction, with floors and walls 
suspended from 4 vertical reinforced concrete 
supports ... reinforced with 395 tons of Wheeling 
Steelcrete Expanded Metal Reinforcing . . . solid 
steel mesh expanded from %" carbon steel plate. 




























Lighter gauges of Wheeling ExM are solving 
other problems for industry . . . for racks, bins, 
walkways, enclosures ., . wherever there is a 
need for the strength of solid steel plus free pas- 
sage of heat, light, sound and air. Wheeling ExM 
may very well be the answer you are looking for. 
Write for full details. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Warehouses: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Columbus, Detroit, Kansas City, 


Louisville, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St. Louis. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Houston 
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How Johns-Manville Insulations 





contribute to America’s great industrial progress 





Marketing 


With the development of revolutionary new industrial 
methods, new equipment and processes, new problems 
are given to J-M Insulation Engineers every day. 

To cope with these problems, research scientists in 
the J-M Insulation laboratory, the largest in the world, 
are engaged in a continuous program of developing 
materials which will provide the most effective insulating 
products for keeping heat and cold under control. 


Johns-Manville meets the ever-accelerating changes 
and demands of industry by manufacturing the widest 
variety of insulating materials. Made from asbestos and 
many other essential materials, each one provides maxi- 
mum temperature control and fuel savings for the specific 
applications for which it is designed. 

J-M Insulation Contractors also keep pace . . . provid- 
ing new techniques in the scientific application of insula- 
tion to the new and more complex equipment of moderna 
industry. In many ways, Johns-Manville Insulations 
contribute to America’s ever-expanding economy and 
better way of life. For more information write Johns- 
Manville, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Port 
Credit (Toronto) Ontario. #T.M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Om, 

Johns-Manville sponsors “Meet the Press” 
alternate Sundays on NBC-TV. We invite you to tune in. 


JM Johns-Manville 


SERVE veu-or al carne INDUSTRY 








now is all second-growth ash—the 
strongest and lightest the company can 
get. 

The chrome bumper has won only 
half-hearted approval. Many people— 
chiefly parents—don’t like it, so it has 
been ‘added to only four of the eight 
Flexible Flyer models. But the engi- 
neers say it offers the best protection 
they have been able to find for the 
ay 9 front end—the part that 

bangs into trees. 
© Test Models—Every new line gets the 
tree-banging test. As production comes 
to a halt in December, the plant turns 
out test models for the next year’s line. 
With the next snowfall, the sleds are 
ed through their paces on a tricky 

Iside in Philadelphia's Wissahickon 
Park. The test pilots deliberately ram 
trees and rocks to measure durability, 
make high-speed turns to gauge ma- 
neuverability. 
¢ Sales Barometer—These carly tests 
are necessary to make sure the sleds are 
ready for the annual Chicago Toy Fair, 
held in March. Allen & Co. has te- 
ceived as much as 80% of its orders 
for the season at Chicago. But that is 
changing. 

“It used to be that this year’s heavy 
snows guaranteed a fine sled market the 
following winter,” Llewellyn explains. 

“Now retailers are cutting down on 
their early orders. They wait to see 
what happens in late November. If 
there is snow during Thanksgiving 
week, we have a complete sell-out. 
That’s the time when Santa Claus 


-comes to the big stores, and youngsters 


start writing their gift lists. Even if it 
is sunny the rest of the year, sleds get 
on the lists if there has been snow 
after Thanksgiving.” 

The Christmas market is the big one, 
of course. But heavy snows—earlier or 
later—can swamp the company with un- 
predictable orders. That’s why Allen & 
Co. regularly schedules production 
10% to 15% higher than estimated 
sales. 
¢ Picking Up Speed—Business is boom- 
ing this year—thanks to heavy snows 
last year in such areas as the Midwest 
—which accounts for 35% of the sled- 
ding population—and to light snows in 
most sections late last month. 

Weather is one problem the com- 
pany has given up on. A few years ago, 
it tried to pin down weather vagaries. 
't combed over meteorological data 
accumulated by the government for the 
last 100 years. In the end, it found 
nothing conclusive enough for snow 
predictions. 

Llewellyn wasn't very disappointed. 
He grants that 1954's heavy snows 
meant a 30% increase in sled sales so 
far this year. “But with the continuin 
increase in the birthrate,” he says, i 
don’t see how sled sales can go any- 


where but up.” eno 
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For clean, readable 


office copies 
be sure she uses 


carbon papers by 


The carbon copy is your record of promises 
and commitments. You can’t afford to use 
carbon paper which blurs, smudges, fades or 
produces broken letters and figures. The su- 
perior ink coatings of quality carbon papers, 
like Old Town Dawn, are fade-proof and each 
sheet is aged to allow the coating to set prop- 
erly. The result: clear, sharp copies with 
permanent legibility. 

Old Town carbon papers save time and 
money, too. They are non-curl . . . easier, 
cleaner to handle. They can be re-used dozens 
of times without “‘bellying” or losing copy 
strength. Four weights and five finishes of 
Old Town carbon paper .. . for every type of 
office work, every make of typewriter. 


a a 


HH RHE OM JONES WHAT DID YOU SAY 
OUR PRICE WOULD BE ??? 











FREE CARBON PAPER FOR YOUR SECRETARY 


Prove to yourself that Old Town carbon papers do produce finer 
copies. Simply have your secretary address her request to us on 
your company stationery stating the model of her typewriter 
(electric, standard manual or noiseless) and the number of copies 
she usually requires. We will send her, free of charge or obliga- 
tion, a sample supply of Old Town Dawn carbon paper along 
with an interesting, informativ2 folder describing the various 
weights and finishes of carbon paper and how to select the 
proper carbon for her particular work. Write: Old Town Cor- 
poration, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.,Dpt. BW-12 








CARBON PAPERS 











Racial Storm... 


. + » rages as Falstaff 
beer withdraws its member- 
ship in NAACP, under pres- 
sure from white supremacy. 


The sensitive issue of racial relations 
in the South and Midwest has plunged 
Falstaff Brewing Corp, of St. Louis into 
a storm that suggests how future 
trouble for other companies might 
shape up. 

In April, 1954, Falstaff presented a 
$500 check to the National Assn. for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
which then recorded the company as a 
life member, 

Trouble started last October. John 

W. Hamilton—a former associate of 
racist Gerald L. K. Smith and now 
editor of the White Sentinel, the 
white-supremacy National Citizens 
Protective Assn, organ—ran a photo- 
graph showing Karl k.. Vollmer, Falstaff 
vice-president, handing the check to a 
NAACP official, An estimated $0,000 
reprints were circulated, chiefly in 
Mississippi. Hamilton claims he was 
flooded with requests for additional 
copies of the paper from “all the places 
where Falstaff does business.” 
* Falstaff’'s Version—V alstaff discovered 
that “some sales resistance” had de- 
veloped in Mississippi. The company 
wrote NAACP that company policy 
was against corporate membership in 
controversial organizations, and that the 
check was intended to secure member- 
ship in NAACP for one of its salesmen, 
at the salesman’s own request, Falstaff 
accordingly asked that it be dropped 
from NAACP membership lists. 

A wave of protests rolled in from 
Negro circles. The St. Louis American, 
a Negro weekly, ran banner headlines, 
an editorial, and a news story disputing 
the company’s version of its original in- 
tention. The paper also protested Fal- 
staff's withdrawal from membership in 
NAACP, 
¢ Defense—Falstaff began getting calls 
from all over the country. The company 
says it can’t determine exactly what 
effect the ruckus has had on sales. But 
it found the matte: serious enough to 
justify distributing copies of its NAACP 
letter to dealers and others for their 
use if the issue comes up. Some observ- 
ers wonder if Falstaff’s final-quarter 
drive for No. 4 spot in 1955 beer sales 
will be threatened (BW—Nov.26'55, 

8). 

P Other companics “exposed” by 
Hamilton are Ford Motor Co., Philip 
Morris, and Philco, But all deny any 
adverse effect on sales. As for the fu- 
ture, Humilton warns, “We have only 
started.” 
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Is the Price System Sacred? 


here is a widespread opinion to- 

day that the so-called ape 
a a seller of goods or 
services offers the same price at the 
same time to all buyers—has sadly 
deteriorated in this country. This 
view stems from the rise of the dis- 
count house, from the prevalence 
of price-cutting among appliance 
dealers generally, from the spread 
of discounting into other fields of 
merchandising, ‘There are loud la- 
ments, from retailers particularly, 
that the traditional U.8. one price 
system, pioneered by merchant- 
sa . T. Stewart and John 

anamaker, is giving way to jungle 
practices. 

This raises a pertinent point. To 
know how far we have retreated 
from the one-price idea, you have 
to know how widely it was observed 
to begin with. This is a point to 
which Stanley C. Hollander of the 
University of Minnesota addresses 
himself in a study called the “One- 
Price” System—Fact or Fiction?, 

ublished in the fall issue of the 
lomatl of Retailing. 

It is virtual dogma, even in the 
courts, Hollander points out, to 
accept the ee system as the 
norm and any departure from it as 
an aberration. His conclusion, how- 
ever, is quite different. 

In a nutshell, here it is: 

“Deviations from the one-price 
system have been significant enough 
to be of concern to businessmen all 
during the 20th Century . . . Many 
... are rooted in sharply entrenched 
habits.” 


Ff cllander's catalog of deviations 
mostly compiled from prewar 
sources—is interesting and provoca- 
tive. First, he offers wot va ap ZF 
the ice among “ ar” deal. 
ers ages ak as ead to those 
who deal in “backdoor” saies or the 
like. 

The first big exception you have 
to make is auto sales, since almost 
every dealer will bargain over trade- 
in allowances, thus discriminating 
between customers. This has always 
been true. 

Hollander next points to “the 
furniture stores in which customers 
are passed along from turnover man 
to turnover man, The independent 

soline stations willing to charge 
ona customers a few cents less 
than posted prices, and the neigh- 


borhood liquor dealers willing to 
make rather similar proportionate 
reductions .. .” 

The catalog continues with “in- 
stances in which department store 
people have taken a sudden mark- 
down to close the sale of an expen- 
sive fur coat, carpet, piece of furni- 
ture or appliance.” He mentions 
children’s rates given by theaters, 
transportation lines, or other serv- 
ices, ladies’ days at ball parks, pri- 
vate sales by many stores for older 
customers. 

The list lengthens with em- 
ployees’ discounts; professional dis- 
counts for clergymen, teachers, and 
others; group discounts for lodge 
membess and other groups—all 
time-honored practices. 

Hollander also makes the point 
that there is a parallel in the pro- 
fessional services. “Physicians and 
lawyers,” he remarks, “regard the 
practice of tailoring fees to the cli- 
ent’s ‘ability to pay’ as one of the 
hallmarks of their high professional 
development.” 

On top of this, there are the 
practices of the “unconventional” 
sellers—the furniture showrooms 
that theoretically deal with the 
trade but will give discounts to pri- 
vate buyers, the appliance wholesal- 
ers who deal through the backdoor. 


ow big a factor have these 
“deviations” become in the 
economy? 

There is no way of telling. The 
estimates—for example, the one 
made by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, which put the total of 
“discount sales” at $25-billion or 
more annually—are all very much 
estimates. And they suffer from a 
lack of definition. Seliing at dis- 
count does not necessarily mean 
abandoning the one-price policy. 

This confusion, together with re- 
tailers’ preoccupation about the 
one-price system, has, Hollander 
points out, an inherent danger: 

“If the merchant sees such com- 

ition as new, and perhaps transi- 
ae he may feel cunble of adjust- 
ing to it~and controlling it-—by 
or ae ineffective measures.” Yet 
in t run, he argues, price- 
cutting doesn’t “involve a fatal 
threat to conventional retailers who 
are willing to operate efficiently, 
offer desired customer services, and 
price realistically.” 
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POWER ... WHERE POWER PAYS OFF. No matter how tough overload protection, guard against physical damage, elec- 
or how special the conditions on your production line, trical breakdown and operating wear. For complete price 
Graybar-distributed G-E motors and controls give you full and specification data, call your nearby Graybar office. 


How to cut down-time...step up production 


Here are two practical suggestions: the first gives you maximum 








defense against shutdown due to motor failure; the second insures 
SEND for reliable nonstop production shift-after-shift. 
your FREE copy! 1. NEW, G-E TRI/CLAD ‘55’ MOTOR — via Graybar. This all new G-E 


Motor is built to last longer, perform better. New compact drip- 
proof, rust-resistant cast-iron construction ... new water shedding 


Here in capsule form are the fea- silicone stator windings ... new stronger polyester film insulation 
tures of the new G-E Tri/Ciad °65’ ... higher full load speeds . . . longer bearing life without regreasing. 

motor — its new insulation system : 
... new bearing system . . . new ven- 2. GRAYBAR’S SPECIAL SERVICE ANALYSIS. Do your service conditions 
tilating system. See for yourself demand totaliy enclosed motors? Variable speed? Gear or revers- 
how better ible? A Graybar Power Apparatus Specialist will work with your 
performance staff or your electrical contractor to select the exact equipment for 
<n each machine-drive requirement. Call on him. It will pay off in 
een longer, trouble-free performance. Remember, Graybar distributes 

assured. the complete line of G-E motors and controls. 


As a matter of fact, your local Graybar Representative can provide 
practical application data on more than 100,000 different electrical 
items. For wiring projects, for instance; or lighting, ventilation 
and communication; complete information is as near to you as your 
telephone. 496-212 














CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 
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Grayb aR ys rg pet New York 17, N. Y. 











IN OVER 120 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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National Cash Register 
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This year’s record will be the pace setter for National Cash Register’s further expansion overseas. 


This week National Cash Register 
machines were ringing up Christmas 
sales all over the world—in pounds for 
a British tailor, in francs for a French 
wine store, in marks for a German 
tovshop, in rupees for an Indian rug 
merchant. In time, NCR's Dayton 
(Ohio) headquarters will know some- 
thing about these sales, and which of 
its customers reached a record volume 
in 1955. This kind of data, when it 
comes in, will influence NCR's plans 
for the future 

For now, NCR officials are content 
to tabulate the company’s own world- 
wide sales of cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and accounting equipment—and 
to watch the glow of satisfaction spread 


STANLEY C. ALLYN, company 
president, takes foreign opera- 
tions under his own wing. 
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over the face of company president 
Stanley C. Allyn when they report the 
results to him. 

¢ Profit Picture—Allyn has good reason 
to be satisfied with the overseas sales 
or he gets these days. Foreign 
sales this year have passed the $100- 
million mark for the fizst time, are up 
from last years $96-million to an 
estimated $111-million (chart). That's 
a growth of more than 500% since 
1946. If this vear's domestic sales, 
excluding defense business, show the 
same kind of increase over !954, they 
will still be only three times their 1946 
level. 

If the 1954 profit picture is any- 
thing to go by, this year’s profits from 
overseas business will be well over $5 
million. Last year's NCR’s net earn- 
ing from subsidiaries and branches 
outside the U.S. were $5.7-million, out 
of which the company remitted $4.5 


million to the U.S. These remitted 
profits amounted to 5% of foreign 
sales. 

* Into Production—Behind these hand 
some sales and profits figures lies a 
postwar investment abroad of some 
thing like $50-million, if you include 
the foreign carnings retained for use 
in foreign operations. Most of this in 
vestment has gone into production 
facilities—new manufacturing and as 
sembly plants in Britain, Germany 
France, Switzerland, Sweden, Japan, 
and Brazil and the expansion of a long 
established assembly operation in To- 
ronto, Can. These plants have paid off 
so well that this month NCR is com- 
pleting arrangements to add manufac 
turing facilities to its assembly plants 
in Japan and Brazil. 

* Decision—Although NCR has been 
supplying its overseas customers in 
creasingly from its foreign factories, 
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AUGSBURG FACTORY is the second largest of the seven NCR now has abroad. 


exports from NCR's Dayton and Ithaca 
N.Y.) plants have not suffered. On 
the contrary, the value of shipments 
from the U.S. this vear will be about 
three and one-half times what it was 
in 1938 The explanation is this 
Before World War Il the bulk of 
Dayton’s exports were in finished ma- 
chines, whereas today a high percentage 
ie shipped out as parts—for assembly 
broad 

It was in 1945, when NCR's foreign 
only $l l-million, that the 
ompany decided that it would have to 
do a big chunk of its manufacturing 
ind assembly abroad if it wanted to 
rebuild and then expand its overseas 
markets 

Before World War IU, it had su 
plied world markets pretty successfully 
out of Davton and ‘Toronto, and 
me foreign plant, in Berlin. But by 
the time the war was ending in Europe, 
Allvn and his associates realized that 
the economies of Britain and Western 
had been badly shaken—so 
that it would be many vears be 
Britain and the continental 
countries would be able to import at 
il) freely from the U.S 

At the first opportunity Allvn went 
ibroad to size things up for himself. 
In August, 1945 he visited both Britain 
ind Germany. He went into Berlin 
under U.S. Army auspices, found that 
NCR's Berlin plant had been stripped 
by the Russians. In Britain he learned 
ibout the difficulties that were later to 
be lumped together as the dollar 
problem 
« New Markets—Allyn’s trip, which in- 
cluded some talks with shrewd British 
ind =6continental bankers, led before 
long to his company’s decision to (1) 


iles wer 


| urope 
badly 
fore 
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build a manufacturing plant in Dun- 
dee, Scotland to supply the British and 
Commonwealth markets; (2) rebuild 
the German manufacturing operation 
in Augburg, West Germany to serve 
both German and export markets. Both 
countries offered big domestic markets 
plus special advantages for exporting 
to other parts of the world, 

NCR decided about the same time 
to start a small mixed assembly 
manufacturing operation in Switzerland 
to take care of world markets that 
couldn't be reached from the U5., 
Britain, and Germany. Later, assembly 
plants were established in France and 
Sweden 

By 1950, this whole plan was in full 
swing, with the Dundee plant especially 
expanding at a great rate. Between 
1950 and 1955, total output in Britain 
and Western Europe rose by 75% 
(chart, above). Next vear it is ex- 
pected to go up an additional 20%. 
¢ Sampling—Alivn and NCR weren't 
unique in the problem they faced in 
1945 or in the way they decided to 
lick it. Many other U.S. companies, 
including the big auto makers, have 
invested heavily in new or expanded 
production facilities abroad—for the 
same reason. That goes for the other 
leading firms in the business machine 
ficld—International Business Machines, 
Remington Rand, and Burroughs. This 
expansion of US. direct investment 
ibroad has been one of the most im- 
portant developments in American in- 
dustry’s adjustment to the postwar 
world 

It has had an important effect on 
other countires, too. Take these 
British figures: U.S. manufacturing 
subsidiaries and joint U.S.-British com- 


panies last year produced goods worth 
£500-million in the U.K., as against 
U.S. commercial exports to Britain of 
only £140-million Thus, of the 
“American goods” bought by the 
British last vear, nearly four-fifths were 
manufactured in Britain. Prewar, the 
proportions were not far from the re- 
Verse. 

¢ $12-Million Investment—NCR has 
put well over $12-million into its 
Dundee plant. ‘Today it employs some 
2,600 workers there, has over 500,000 
sq. ft. of floor space. Dundee has, in 
fact, a more modern plant setup than 
Dayton. 

rhe plant is tooled up for complete 
manufacturing—in sterling and decimal 
~of a full line of the latest adding ma- 
chines, a full line of accounting 
machines (ones brought out in the 
U.S. in 1950), and a complete line 
of NCR's less expensive cash registers. 
In addition, a couple of other lines of 
cash registers are assembled from parts 
produced in Dayton. This year, the 
plant will export one-third of its out- 
put, sell two-thirds in Britain, which 
is NCR's largest single market outside 
the U.S. 

NCR's biggest problem at Dundee 
has been to get enough skilled workers. 
The city, which lies in one of Britain’s 

ystwar “development areas,” had been 

lighted by the decline of the jute 
aioe and local shipbuilding. That's 
why the British government wanted 
NCR to locate there. Dayton produc- 
tion bosses have had to use all the 
tricks at their command to get pro- 
duction standards somewhere neat Day. 
ton levels. 

© Other Plants—The Augsburg poss is 
heused in what was once a Messer- 
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HOW COSTS WILL COME 
DOWN IN YOUR PLANT 


when you 
hand 


the heavy 





to HVYATTS! 


Holding the line on production costs is one of management's highest- 
priority headaches today ...and here, again, is where HYATTS can help you! 


Why HYATTS? Because HYATT Roller Bearings have what it takes to keep 
on absorbing punishment long after “bargain” bearings have hit the 
scrap-heap. That gives you a substantial saving on bearings right off the 
bat. But even more important, HYATTS give you far more freedom from 
the production bottlenecks that cause those high-cost headaches! 


HYATTS can do this for you because they're better-engincered and 
better-built right from the beginning. We take our pick of the choicest 
steels on the market. Then we heat-treat, machine, fabricate and inspect 
our bearings with the finest equipment in the business, That's why 
so many management men agree it’s good business to have your nearby 
LONGER ON HYATT sales-engineer on your cost-control team. He may be able to 

save you thousands of dollars every year—why not call him in today? 


THINGS RUN SMOOTHER 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION + HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 








“The Starks Building is Louisville’s 


58 


youngest landmark, now that 





we have Carrier air conditioning” 


This is Franklin F. Starks. He is President of Starks Building 
Company, Inc., owners of one of the finest office buildings in 
any city. It has long been the pride of Louisville, Kentucky. 


“We have a valuable property in the Starks Building,” says 
Mr. Starks. “A sound structure, a good location, eminent 
tenants, and a respected name. 


“But, until a year ago, the Starks Building fell short of being 
completely comfortable all year round. The weather can get 
mighty hot and humid here, and I'm afraid our tenants were 
just as uncomfortable as anybody else in Louisville. 


“We recognized that our building couldn't continue to be 
valuable unless we kept our tenants contented. So we decided 
to modernize with Carrier air conditioning. Frankly, it has 
revitalized the building. Despite its years, for all practical 
purposes, Starks is the youngest office building in our city!” 


A Carrier Conduit Weathermaster air con- 
ditioning System was installed in the 
Starks Building during regular 
working hours with a minimum 

of inconvenience, Today, in any 

office any tenant can choose 

the climate he or she pre- 

fers at any time of the year! 


Why not call on Carrier—first 
name in air conditioning —to 
help you revitalize your office 
building? Call your nearest 
Carrier office. Or write direct 
to Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Business Abroad 





schmitt aircraft factory. What it hcks 
m the way of Dundee’s modern layout, 
it makes up in the skilled labor it can 
draw from a city that was a major air- 
craft center during World War II. 
This, plus an aggressive German engi- 
neering staff, gave the Augsburg man- 
agement a chance recently to get into 
roduction ahead of Dayton on NCR's 
test line of cash registers. Augsburg 
and the smaller Berlin operation to- 
ether produce about two-thirds of what 
word does. Roughly 65% of Augs- 
burg output is exported and 75% of 
Berlin's. 

NCR’s plant in Switzerland is de- 
voted mainly to a mixed manufactur- 
ing—assembly operation on one com- 
plete line of cash registers. These are 
exported to 30 or 40 different countries, 
and to qualify as Swiss exports they 
must contain just over 50% of Swiss 
material and labor content. The exist- 
ing plants in France, Sweden, Brazil, 
and Japan all are confined strictly to 
assembly. 

Just this month, though, NCR 
closed deals calling for the manu- 
facture of one complete line of cash 
registers in the Sao Paulo plant and 
another cash register line in Tokyo. 
Allyn’s hopes are high, especially for 
the ‘Tokyo expansion. If Japan can con- 
tinve opening up new export markets, 
he figures that the Tokyo plant may 
expand in the next 10 years as much 
as Dundee has in the past 10. 
¢ Sales Centers—NCR hasn't neglected 
its sales and service organizations while 
it has been going into more and more 
production abroad. 

The company’s service personnel 
abroad now numbers 5,036 against 
3,387 here in the U. S. Overseas it 
has as many service points as it has 
in the U. S., though these are scattered 
through some 90 countries. 

Overseas salesmen still are trained 
and indoctrinated in the classical sales 
curriculum that made the company’s 
founder, the late John Henry Patterson, 
famous. From all accounts, the 
Patterson formula works abroad as suc- 
cessfully as it does in the U.S. Train 
ng courses go on continuously im Vari- 
ous parts of the world; 12 to 15 of the 
overseas staff come te Dayton each 
summer, go through their paces at the 
Sugar Hill sales course (BW—Aug.2 
’52,p38). 
¢ Sales Pitch—lor the most part, 
NCR's foreign sales force sells machines 
to the same type of customers and in 
the same way as does the domestic 

anization. 

Ning a customer isn’t always as 
easy overseas as it is in the U.S.. 
especially in a country where wages are 
a mere pittance. In areas like the 
Middle East and Asia, the usual labor- 
saving angle doesn’t count for mach; 
then the sales pitch is the speed and 
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HOW TO PICK PLASTICS 





HANDLE MORE SALES 
...WITH COLOR 
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Use BAKELITE “‘Elastomeric Vinyls” — 


That's what this vacuum cleaner handle is 
molded from. It's highly durable, non- 
cracking, with rubber-like flexibility. Yet 
it’s non-oxidizing . . . no “rub-off.” It has a 
smooth firm feel and, best of all perhaps, 
can be molded in a wide range of brilliant 
sales-appealing colors. 

Elastomerics are just one group of 
Bakerre Brand Vinyl Resins. And vinyls 
are just one of many types of helpful 
Bakewire Resins . . . styrenes, phenolics, 
epoxies, polyesters, polyethylenes, Here is 
a many-sided resource for plastics well 
suited to your specific need. Find out 
more. A copy of “Condensed Reference 
File of Baxexrre Plastics and Resins” is 
yours free ... write Dept. ]P-14. 


BAKELITE 


BRANO 


MOLDING MATERIALS 











BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term Baxz.rre and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 














Trucks triple work load in 15 years 


ehicles 


with the help of bank credit 


my over 000.000 


Last year, the country’s 10 million 
trucks hauled the equivalent of 100 
round trips to the sun with a 10-ton 
load. This represents a 200° in 
rease over the year 1940 

l'o do this job, trucking has become 
America’s largest industrial em 
plover and a leading public servant 
loday, motor transport moves 75°, 
of the nation’s freight, provides one 
out of every 10 jobs and spends al 
most $30 billion on wages and mate 
rials. Truck owners pay % of all 
motor-vehicle taxes, and buy over 10 
billion gallons of gas a year. In 1954, 
truck manufacturers bought raw ma 
terials from every state to produce 
a million new trucks 

Although trucking is a gigantic in 
dustry, most of its operators started 
as relatively small business men 
Because of the spectacular expansion 
of the industry, they sometimes had 


difficulty financing their expanding 
equipment needs. In recent years 
however, truckers have been coming 
to First National City Bank, where 
they have found a constructive and 
imaginative approach to a solution 
of their problems. They have had the 
opportunity of working with bankers 
thoroughly versed in the economi 
factors underlying the industry 
These bankers are prepared to work 
out financing arrangements to fit a 
specific company’s individual re 
quirements 

In addition to making direct loans, 
First National City finances truckers 
indirectly by lending money to truck, 


tractor, and trailer manufacturers 
and their finance companies. The 
Bank also helps these manufac 
turers sell abroad through the serv 
ices of its 60 Overseas Branches 

No matter what your business, you 
will find that First National City 
bankers take a creative approach to 
your financing problems. This crea 
tive approach — the product of 143 
years of banking experience, backed 
by world-wide facilities and re 
sources of about $7 billion —can pro 
vide constructive answers to your 
banking and business needs. Consult 
us for the advantages of having a 
banker instead of just a bank account. 


The FiRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 











accuracy that an NCR machine can 
offer. 

But in Dayton, the feeling is that 
the rest of the world, with Western 
Europe leading the way, will go through 
the same wage-cost cycle in the next 
50 years as the U. S. has in the past 
50. 

Allyn counts on increasing labor costs 
to go on boosting NCR’s business 
both in the U. S. and overseas. He 
is fond of pointing to the annual cost 
to an employer of overtime and fringe 
benefits—things that don’t have to be 
paid to a machine. 

There is another trend, of an en- 
tirely different sort that NCR watches 
closely. It’s the spread of the decimal 
system. Until recently, there had been 
four currency systems in the world— 
the decimal, sterling, Indian, and 
Cypriot. Recently Cyprus switched to 
the decimal system and NCR im- 
mediately set up a sales office there. 
India, too, will soon turn to the decimal 
system, which may mean more business 
for NCR once it has completed the 
tremendous service job of converting 
the old-type machines it already has 
sold in India. 
¢ Back Home—NCR has learned since 
1945 how best to handle the organiza- 
tional setup of its changed foreign op- 
erations. Between 1933 and 1950, the 
headquarters for overseas sales (exclud- 
ing Canada) was in London. Now it’s 
back in Dayton, where the company’s 
top management team can keep a close 
eye on both foreign sales and foreign 
manufacturing. Iverseas operations 
(excluding production) are headed by 
a vice-president and board member, 
John S. Scott—a Briton who came up 
through the London organization when 
it ran the world show. Under Scott are 
10 overseas divisions, ranging in extent 
from one division that takes in only 
Britain to others that cover a dozen 
Latin American or Middle Eastern 
countries. Foreign manufacturing has 
always been under Dayton’s wing, with 
the vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion, rather than the overseas division, 
py cae 
¢ Same Policy—The shift of overseas 
headquarters from London to Dayton 
in 1950 didn’t mean that NCR had 
suddenly gone nationalistic. in an over- 
seas staff that totals about 17,000 it 
has only half a dozen Americans. There 
is no Dayton dictation, either, as to 
what manufacturing source the local 
sales managers abroad should tum to 
for the pone. = sh they need. Each local 
manager is —— to buy from 
Dayton rather than from, say, Dundee 
or Augsburg, if his government will 
allow him the dollar exchange. Oth- 
erwise he decides himself where to 
place his order, depending on how the 
import permit situation looks at the 
time n this respect, NCR differs 
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PE REGARDING our two 
both of which will be com 


has caused a number of people 
decide exactly where to locate new 


company) that choosing a plant site is much like 
are not only per ge lh extremely hard to live with. 

always approach problem with a great del of care, and use the coun- 
sel of outside plant location ialists. 

The initial steps are, of course, almost routine. The product to be made 
determines the plant’s general specifications, labor force, utility require- 
ments, transportation needs, etc. Location of raw materials and major 
markets will dictate the general area in which the should be located 
—and this area may vary from several states to a square miles. 

It is the next step which is more difficult—the screening of the ; 
area for communities which most nearly meet our requirements. is 
the point at which we employ outside plant location specialists. Communi- 
ties are first , oa the tangible requirements a — 
Other tangi are i J. ical appearance o comm y, 
transportation and recreation ~ hag workers, real estate values, 
and tax structure. 

Normally, several communities in a given area meet all of the above 
tangible requirements. But in the final ellectio n of one community, it is an 
intangible t wei heaviest with us: Community attitude. the 
community want industry? 

The outside research specialists on plant location make a real effort to 
take the of the communities under consideration. And that means 
not the Chamber of Commerce and the real estate interests, but the 
men and women of the town—many of whom will be our workers if we 
locate there. 

We believe this is vitally important. It is difficult, if not im ible, 
for ny at ang A. operate wy yon se guads : of oe 
ple among m operates. We try to where good 

cite and then do our honest best to continue to deserve it. 


* * . 


Our Meter and Valve Division has condensed a considerable mass of practical 
information in a new bulletin on the application of various Rockwell products 
in sewage disposal plants. Gas meters, gos regulators, water meters, and 
Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated plug valves are included, A separate section 
discusses the various methods of remote and power operation of valves; a subject 
increasingly important in modern treatment plants. 


Sales of the Rockwell-Ohmer noiseless electric taximeter have snowballed since 
its introduction a little over a year ago. While some taxicab oper are 
repiacing mechanical with electric meters each time a new is bought, 
cial ald seaenting extieniiieds ob ono the to dire metering. 





Five now qemeanentiy pound beshe hove been GGGih tp 


Deltacraft , published by our Delta Power 
through Franchised Delta Deltacraf 


inishing Methods,” is un 
off. It is said to be one of the most co 
finishing techniques. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY G) 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its customers, suppli loyees, stockholders and other friends 
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THE DUAL ROLE OF 


DUREZ 
IN INDUSTRY 








ee 


BOTH could benefit your business 


One of the more fruitful sources of product betrerment . . . of improved 
processes... is the phenolics developed by Durez. Their field of useful- 
ness as molding compounds is industry-wide, firmly founded on impact 

strength and lustrous molded-in surface beauty. With these are combined 
resistance to heat and chemical action, and superior electrical properties. 

Employed as resins to bond, coat, or impregnate, Durez phenolics enhance 

wanted characteristics in other materials and increase sales values in end products. 
Can they be used profitably in your business? Talk with your molder or 
with Durez, the leader in developing and producing the versatile phenolics. 
Ask, coo, for our latest general bulletin. 


DUREZ FLASTICS DIVISION 
HOOKER ELECTROCHERNCAL COMPANY 


Phenolic molding materials and 
phenolic resins that fit the job . 
4012 WALCK ROAD, NORTH TONAWANDA, WN. Y. 
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from a number of other U. S. com- 
panies; Eastman Kodak, for example, 
decides in its Rochester headquarters 
which of its factories is to oats each 
market. 

As a general rule, NCR prefers to 

have 100% ownership in its many for- 
eign subsidiaries whether they are manu- 
facturing or sales companies. The com- 
pany believes that this is the best way 
to maintain a uniform NCR pattern 
ae the world. In the case of 
snanufacturing, there are only two ex- 
ceptions. In Germany, Krupp has a 
20% interest and in the new Japanese 
setup a member of the Fujryama family 
will have a 33% stake. Allyn feels that 
Dayton interests gain from having these 
strong local partners in two countries 
that have gone through political up- 
heavals in recent years. 
* Success Story—-NCR’s postwar ex- 
moe ranks with the record made 
y any U.S. company in its own 
field—probably with that made in any 
other industry. And credit for that is 
Ev widely given to Allyn, both by 
is associates and by his business 
friends. 

It has been said by at least one out- 
sider that one of the factors behind 
Allyn’s success is « worldwide NCR 
intelligence system, which can’t be 
duplicated anywhere outside of Wash- 
ington. This is a myth, and one that 
Allyn has never even pretended to 
believe. 

No ore who knows Allyn and 
the associates who work most closely 
with him in the foreign side of the 
business—Executive Vice-Pres. Robert S. 
Oelman and John Scctt—doubts that 
Allyn has made good use of the in- 
telligence he gets from his far-flung 
organization and from his frequent 
trips abroad. They rate him as having 
about as much savvy as anyone about 
foreign developments that affect Ameri- 
can business. 

Perhaps more important is the way 
Allyn runs NCR. Although it has 
become a sizable company with about 
38,000 employees and annual sales that 
will run close to $300-million this vear, 
NCR still is set up something like a 
Company with half or a quarter of this 
annual business. Allyn knows NCR's 
business inside out—from what a New 
York salesman’s quota is to what Dun- 
dee will be codesing next year. At 
least in the case of NCR's overseas 
operations Allyn seems to make his de- 
cisions from what has now become 
professional intuition. 

Allyn has never believed in standing 
back to see how things would develop 
abroad, He has proved this again and 
again since 1945. It's a safe bet that 
if he sees an opportunity to get into 
the Soviet market, he won't waste any 
time in catching a plane for Mos- 
cow. END 
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Where’s the Best Place 
to Buy Sound Conditioning? 


Approved Armstrong contractors help select the right materials 


Today's open planning, crowded 
conditions, eal increased activity 
are creating new demand for sound 
conditioning in business offices. 
The complexity of the average noise 
problem and the wide range of 
acoustical materials available make 
it more and more impractical to buy 
sound conditioning without expert 
assistance. 

To make the specialized assist- 
ance needed in buying sound con- 
ditioning readily available, the Arm- 
strong Cork Company has approved 
acoustical contractors throughout 


for specific job conditions, eliminate costly mistakes 


the country to handle their full 
iine of acoustical materials. These 
highly trained men are qualified to 
solve the most difficult noise prob- 
lems. They employ skilled con- 
struction crews to install Armstrong 
materials as efficiently and econom- 
ically as possible. 

After careful study of the noisy 
areas, an Armstrong Acoustical 
Contractor submits a detailed anal- 
ysis of the sound-conditioning 
needs. This recommendation in- 
cludes the type and amount of ma- 
terial required as well as the most 


Both beauty and quiet are provided by the Armstrong Travertone 
ceiling in the modern Board Room of New York's Columbian 


Carbon Company. 


William J. Scully Acoustics Corporation, 


acoustical contractors on the job, also selected Travertone to 


meet local fire-safety codes. 


Cushiontone® 


Crestone* 
* TRADE-manK 


»ractical method of installation. 
Budget, building codes, efficiency, 
appearance, and many other factors 
are completely evaluated before the 
weuhsene, is made. 


You can get full details on Arm- 
strong sound-conditioning mate- 
rials from your Armstrong Acous- 
tical Contractor. He'll be glad to 
give you a job estimate, without 
obligation. For your copy of the 
free booklet, “Quiet at Work”, write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 5512 
Indian Road, Lancaster, Penna. 


(Armstrong 


ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 


Arrestone® *¢ Minatone® 
Perforated Asbestos Board 


Travertone* * 
Corkoustic® «¢ 











Abroad 


Tires Are the Target as Britain’s Battle 
Over Antitrust Policy Begins 


In Business 


Fourteen British tire manufacturers—two of them 
U.S.controlled—stand condemned of pricing policies 
“against the public interest.” And Britain's soul-search- 
ing about antitrust policy is moving fast toward the 
first real public clash (BW—Jul.9'55,p110). 

Last week, the Monopolies Commission reported 
that the tire companies (1) compare costs and prices 
and (2) collectively enforce resale prices by “trade 
courts,” boycotts, and the like. The Royal Commission 
condemned these practices. Most important, a 5 to 4 
majority found that “in this case” resale price mainte- 
aance by individual manufacturers, hitherto considered 
lawful in Britain, was contrary to public interest. 

The report falls into the bailiwick of Board of Trade 
Pres, Peter Thorneycroft; he must decide what to do. 
The first step is usually to talk to the companies in- 
volved, see how much they are willing to yield by con- 
sent. The tire people (including British affiliates of 
Goodyear and Firestone) are likely to concede something 
quickly to placate public opinion, which is fired up by 
colorful press stories of “secret trade courts” meting out 
justice to the discount sellers. 

The com can abandon some without 
much risk of encouraging a big outbreak of discounting. 
But they will fight for the right to fix resale prices. 

The Commission's report comes just as the govern- 
ment’s Monopolies Bill, is getting its final touches. 
Thorneycroft, the government's leading antitruster, 
had been prepared to go a long way toward outlawing 
many price policies. He had been beaten back by 
pressure from within the Tory party. Now the commis- 
sion has strengthened his aA ig 

The battle will be a long one; certainly there’s no 
chance that price-fixing will be made illegal soon. But 
the tire industry report has had the effect of raising the 
prestige of the commission and Thorneycroft, and— 
to be sure—has given the Labor Party a heaven-sent 
weapon to attack the Eden government. 

Businessmen, meanwhile, are rallying to the defense 
of the status quo, Indeed, they mean to fight the 
antitrust threat with as much zeal as they fought 
nationalization, 

* 7 @ 


Canadians Beam at Biggest Year 
And Howe Thinks More’s to Come 


Canadians are totting wp the biggest year in their 
history, and expect gross national product to top $26- 
billion, a 9% increase. Indeed, the 1955 performance 
far exceeds the rosiest estimates of Finance Minister 
Walter Harris, and could mean a balanced budget 
instead of the deficit Harris expected. 

Trade Minister C. D. Howe, peering further into the 
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future, believes the boom will continue well into the 
new year. Howe predicts that capital spending will be 
“at least as high, and probably higher,” than the cur- 
rent year's $5.9-billion. New construction, adds Howe, 
will more likely be limited by shortage of materials 
rather than by shortage of available capital. 

Officers of the Bank of Canada are optimistic, too, but 
worrying a bit about inflation. During one of their 

iodic tete-a-tetes with commercial banks, the central 

nkers suggested last week that lending practices might 
be tightened, and especially in the case of loans to 
instaliment finance companies. 

Last winter, Canadian credit policy was one of “active 
ease.” Just as in the U.S., “active” was dropped, and 
later “ease.” The discount rate was raised last month 
to 2% % (a high for Canada), and since then short-term 
rates have edged steadily ahead of U.S. rates. Ottawa 
believes seasonal unemployment won't be nearly so 
severe as last winter, and means to stick to tighter money. 

Meantime, many Canadians are talking louder about 
trade policy. Pointing to new figures that show a 
widening trade deficit with the U.S. and a widening 
surplus with Britain, they are insisting that Canada buy 
more from across the Atlantic, less from U.S. British 
trade officials—and no less a personage than Sir Anthony 
Eden—are urging them on. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


European engineers and contractors are making hay 
in booming Venezuela. Two West German firms— 
AEG and J. M. Voith—and Switzerland's Oerlikon won, 
over eight other bidders, a $7.5-million contract for 
electrical generating equipment for the Caroni River 
hydro project. Italians have just received a $10.9-million 
award for a power station at Puerto Cabello; and FIAT 
brass caine on from Italy last week to try to nail down 
the contract for Venezuela's first steel mill. 


time in West Germany: Finance Minister 
Schaeffer, introducing a record $7.7-billion budget, has 
plans for (1) a 10-year road program, beginning with a 
$154-million appropriation in 1956; (2) more low interest 
credits for Germany's bustling shipyards; and (3) special 
credits to help Lufthansa buy more long-range airplanes. 


Austrians have won a $269,700 contract for trans- 
formers for Bureau of Reclamation’s Granite Falls 
(Minn.) electric substation. American Elin Corp., the 
Austrians’ U.S. subsidiary, submitted a bid that, when 
evaluated for comparison under new “Buy American” 
standards, was $94,938 under Pennsylvania Transformer 
Co., low U.S. bidder. 


New plants. Kraft Foods has begun work on a $5.6 
million British plant—an ultramodern, windowless, 
filtered-air factory at Liverpool. . . . Vapor Heating 
Corp., Chicago, another U. S. recruit to Holland, is 
building a hot water heater factory outside Amsterdam. 
. . . Hugo Stinnes Industrie & Handel GmbH, Bremen, 
bought out Canada Machinery Corp., Galt, Ont., and 
will tool wp to produce precision production equipment 
for aircraft and auto industries. 
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Over-all view of 
Turner Bros.’ 6-station 
indexing type machine 


switches assure perfect 





MICRO SWITCH Precision Switches 


positioning of parts at 440 per hour 


It takes accurate, split-second positioning to 
drill, ream, mill and countersink parts at 440 
per hour with the utmost precision. 

In the case of this 6-station indexing type 
machine, made by Turner Bros., Inc., two 
MICRO SWITCH limit switches, located on the 
dead-center indexing table, assure this per- 
fect positioning—will stop the machine if 
parts are improperly clamped in place. 

Turner engineers chose MICRO SWITCH en- 
closed limit switches to perform this exacting 
function because of their extreme reliability, 


their sensitive operation, rugged housings 
and seals which made them resistant to en- 
trance of dust and grit. 

Only MICRO SWITCH offers the manufac- 
turer of high-speed precision equipment such 
precise performance coupled with a quality 
construction to give millions of trouble-free 
operations. If your product requires the 
best, it will pay you and your design staff to 
know ALL about micro switcu. There are 
22 branch offices conveniently located in 
key cities to serve you. 





A complete line of snap-action and mercury switches 
$de08A 6 a fi 
bbc dod becuse 
MICRO SWITCH provides a complete line of 
wie rener sees MICRO SWITCH 
snap-action precision switches and mercury 
switches. Available in a wide variety of sizes, 


shapes, weights, actuators and electrical cher A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY em 


acteristics. For all types of electrical controis. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


in Conoda, Leaside, Toronto '!7, Ontario + 
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Life Brightens for Little Two 


@ Auio twosome of American Motors and Stude- 
baker-Packard still show losses against Big Three gains. 


@ But both, with plant shifts and all-new low- 
priced models, look for black ink to flow in 1956. 


@ AMC is also betting on a new V-8 engine; and 
S-P counts on a better labor break. 


While Detroit's Big Three of General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler are getting 
bigger, with record profits expected this 
year, the Little Kwo of American 
Motors Corp. and Studebaker-Packard 
Corp. are still showing losses. Yet 
there’s a contradiction. This week, de- 
spite the continued losses, the future of 
the two smaller motor makers never 
looked brighter. 

Amerncan Motors this week an- 
nounced a loss of $6.9-million (after tax 
carryback credits of $9.7-million) for 
the fiscal year that ended Sept. 30. 
That's small enough—by automotive 
standards—to make talk of a profit next 
year not at all unrealistic, 

Studebaker-Packard probably will 
wind up its calendar year with a heavier 
loss on its books, But its major problem 
has been more labor than financial—and 
it looks now as if a new labor agreement 
for Studebaker may be signed next 
week. That could square S-P away for a 
successful 1956, 

* Com New—In other areas, the 
mergers that put Nash-Kelvinator and 
Hudson into American Motors in May, 
1954, and brought Studebaker and 
Packard together in October, 1954, al- 
ready are a qualified success. Two basic 
common goals—lower production costs 
through better plants, and str 
dealer bodies—have been attained. Both 
companies feel they also have whipped 
a third common problem: a more sal- 
able product. 

Both companies believe they have to 
have a strong entry in the low-price 
field (what AMC’s Pres. Geo om- 
ney calls a “basic volume car’). The 
low-priced cars account for nearly 60% 
of the entire auto market. It stands to 
reason that a successful company has to 
have a foothold in that field. 

At AMC the low-priced car is the 
Rambler; at S-P it’s the Studebaker. 
You can see the direction of the Little 
Two's thinking in the fact that for 1956 
the Rambler and the Studebaker were 
the only cars of the two companies to 
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be completely changed. (Only two other 
cats in the industry, Ford’s Lincoln 
and Continental, were all-new for 1956.) 
© Strategy—Of the two new cars, the 
Studebaker is by all odds the most strik- 
ingly changed—the styling now is 
American rather than European. The 
sloping hood and fenders are gone. 
he is chrome _ around the . ; 
ights and ‘along the side—although i 
= look closely you can see that the 
basic body shell of previous models is 
still being used. 

Studebaker, which was the only truly 
European-style car in volume produc- 
tion in the U.S., has turned toward the 
more conventional car market in the 
hope of boosting its sales. But it is not 
gvins up on the s rt-type car market. 

t also offers the awk’ series—adher- 

ing rather faithfully to the Studebakers 
of recent years, but with a new grille 
and, on some models, upswept fins on 
the rear fenders. The top of the line, 
the Golden Hawk, is powered by the 
i Packard 275-hp. engine. 

‘he strategy is plain: With the con- 

ventional Studebaker, the division hopes 
to get a piece of the Chevrolet-Ford- 
Plymouth market; with the Hawk line 
it hopes to hold the Studebaker owners 
who originally bought because they 
liked the European styling. 
« “Compact” Car—American Motors’ 
Rambler is nearly 2 in. lower than the 
1955 models, a trifle narrower in out- 
side width, and appears longer but is 
not. The front end has more of the 
Nash treatment—headlights in the grille, 
front fenders curved goody The 
windshield is wrapped around. There's 
also a pillarless four-door station wagon 
in the line, the industry's first model 
of this kind. 

American Motors is still planning to 
trade on the Rambler's short wheelbase 
—108 in., unchanged from 1955—and 
economical engine of 120 hp. (up from 
90 hp.). Romney, with a missionary’s 
zeal, Blhtoree the future market belongs 
to the “compact” car (he claims the 


Rambler has more room inside than a 
Buick Special). With the 1956 
Rambler he hopes to go a long way to- 
ward proving his point. 

. The fact that the total 
auto market in 1956 may be smaller 
than in 1955 doesn’t particularly bother 
either Romney or James J. Nance, 
Studebaker-Packard president. ‘There 
are special considerations involved in 
their companies that, even in the face 
of a — decline in the market, 
make future prospects favorable. 


|. American Motors 


American Motors started life with all 
sorts of handicaps. It inherited obsolete 
plants from Hudson, and a total bank 
debt of $69.6-million. In 1953 even Kel- 
vinator—the appliance end of the busi 
ness—lost money, for the only time in 
history. Hudson cars were not selling 
well. At the end of the corporation's 
first fiscal year—Sept. 50, 1954—the loss 
was $11-million after a tax carryback 
credit of nearly $11.5-million. 

What AMC actually bought in the 
Hudson merger was dealers—it doubled 
the outlets for the Rambler, the basic 
volume car. (Some in Detroit sniffed 
at that explanation; but one AMC man 
had his own justification: “Hudson 
dealers are good dealers; they had to be 
to sell H s.”’) 

American Motors sold 75,887 Ram- 
blers this year up to the end of No- 
vember, compared to 37,719 for all of 
1954. Romney's 1956 target is 150,000. 
¢ Revamping—American Motois has 
now used up all its tax carryback credits, 
so from here on out it has to make do 
on current income. Romney is confi- 
dent it can. Its 1956 budget is $9-mil 
lion below 1955 expenditures. 

AMC has made some tough, realistic 
decisions. It moved Hudson production 
from Detroit to Kenosha and Milwau- 
kee to consolidate manufacturing. It 
sold one Hudson plant in Detroit, and 
the E] Segundo, Eat, Nash plant. It 
has even sold 65% of its interest in 
Ranco, Inc., a profitable manufacturer 
of heating controls used by practically 
every auto company. The $12.5-million 
proceeds of these sales were applied to 
development of a new V-8 engine— 
which in itself gets AMC out of a box. 

The engine will appear in Hudsons 
and Nashes in March. This will give 
AMC its own V-8 engine—until now it 
has bought Studebaker-Packard’s. The 
S-P engine was supplied only with 
Packard's Ultramatic  transmission— 
which meant that Nash and Hudson 
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@ MORGAN ‘‘Anti-Friction Engineering”’ 
keeps cranes rolling by providing precisely 
correct bearings and mountings for each 
specific application ... your assurance of 


longer trouble-free operation, lower main- 
How Morgan . _ 


tenance costs. 


ee ” “Anti-Friction Engineering” is another 
keeps cranes “rolling aang s * 


vital link in the chain of features that 
makes Morgan cranes best in the business. 


Performance records prove that ad- 
vanced design and heavy-duty construc- 
tion of Morgan cranes make them less 
costly to operate and maintain, Let our 







representative show you how to save the 
Morgan cranes are built with 
roller bearings throughout. 
Friction-free cranes increase 
service life, speed up response, 
require less power. 


most by buying the best... Morgan! 
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THE 
The Morgan Engineering Company, 
founded in 18666, manutactures 
overhead electric traveling cranes, 
gantry cranes, charging machines, 


=== MORGAN 


Mr uiiay eaipaet Sd ENGINEERING Co. Ciiauce,ho 





ltt ii te ed, he 


could not offer a V-8 with conventional 

transmission. 

READY TO DAY On top of that, AMC spent about 
“Tao $21-million on tooling and a new as- 


TO SUPPLY YOUR sembly line for the Rambler. 


¢ Finances—As a result, AMC's work- 


Special Electronic Equipment Needs | i. 92'tici)" 29.4 


rose from $29.2-million to $36.5-million 


TOMOR ROW! ~—but auto companies customarily take 
A, bank loans to finance new models, and 
repay during the life of the model. 

Are you faced with the problem of improving your prod- Long-term debt was shaved from $16- 

uct electronically without trained personnel or adequate milhon to $]14-million. With a sounder 


manufacturing and financial structure, 
a new low-priced car and V-8 a 
and eager dealers, AMC seems to have 
about completed its turnaround. 


production facilities? Then let INLAND E.ectronics 
engineers take over any phase of your electronic design or 
development program based on years of successful engineer- 
ing experience from a high-volume, low-unit-cost point of view. 








I-E is ready NOW to design and/or manufacture electronic ll. Studebaker-Packard 
nd ies auch as automatic inspection equipment, machine Studebaker-Packard’s financial peeves 
and equipment controls, electronic and electro-mechanical are frightening—until you look behind 
assemblies. For design, production and testing service, them. For the nine months ended 
consult your best source...I-E, that is! Sept. 30, the loss was just about $30- 





million. Working capital, however, de- 


I-E PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT clined only $10-million—the rest of the 


Product Design * loss was due to charging off of tooling. 
Engineering on meron & More significantly, the Packard-Clipper 
y~ whe eevee ol Div. is breaking even; it’s the Stude- 


<a baker Div. that accounts for the loss— 
and that’s because of its labor situation. 
INLAND ELECTRONICS ¢ Over the Bump—Studebaker long has 
501 Rk pA ule an a ORATION had a unique labor contract. Workers 
ENUE, AURORA, ILLINOIS | were on an incentive, rather than hourly 
a de. = eae = “3 een ~~ | pay basis; they had plantwide yee 
(seniority) rights; and other unusua 
privileges. Management first persuaded 
the local union in the autumn he 
to oes, ® an hourly pay system. Since 
then it has been Al to eliminate the 
other “non-pattern” provisions. 

Studebaker’s contract expired last 
Aug. 31. Nance was confident that if a 
new contract without plantwide bump- 
ing could take effect then, the corpora- 

‘tion could end the year with either a 
small profit or small loss. But neither 
side would yield on the issue, and nego- 
tiations dragged. At midweek, the dead- 
line was Dec. 19. 

As an S-P man says: “New plants cost 
us $50-million (in 1953); trying to 
straighten out the Studebaker labor sit- 
uation has cost us $30-million.” That 
was because of work stoppages. 

S-P feels certain it now will get a 




















LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITE Ss better seniority agreement. That would 
Let “Nick Plate” send you our detailed and accurate “Along aa 
the Line” surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, ¢ Selling—S-P made its drastic change 
utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific in the Studebaker for less than $15-mil- 
location, Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- lion. By use of plastic tooling, styling 


the Hawk series also was inexpensive. 
The plant rearrangement and modern- 
ization program is completed. Now it’s 
up to the dealers to sell the cars. 
Apparently they are doing it. Harold 
E. Churchill, division manager, says the 
Studebaker introduction was “the most 
successful since 1950,” with a factory 
backlog of 36,000 dealers’ orders. eno 
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ested in. Call or write: 


H. H, Hampton, NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
1400 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Obie 
Phone: MAir 1-9000 
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succeed 7 
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The cost is negligible but the extra value of crystal-clear 
acetate windows is worth dollars in goodwill and 

good public relations for your business, On your next 
order of stationery, order Acetate windows. 

Celanese Corporation of America, 

Newark 5, New Jersey. * 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. On, 
ACETATE TRANSPARENT FILMS 
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This Great Symbol soars high in the air on the Whirling Cattle Feeders. These feeders look like industrial venti 
grounds of a parochial school. Its gleaming beauty is lators. But actually, their purpose is to protect livestock mineral feeds 
permanent as the material from which it is made— (a flour-like substance) from wind and rain, vet keep the feed always 
corrosion- resistant USS Stainless Steel accessible to the animal. The feeder is made from USS Steel Sheets. 








many jobs so well 





Our Newest Turnpike. Much of the new Ohio Turn- 


pike is lined with USS Multisafty Cable Guard—a system 
of resilient steel cables that will give the best possible pro- 
tection against off-the-road crashes. Six cables were used in 
the more dangerous areas and four at the other locations 
And to provide skid resistance and smoother riding, as well 
as longer life for the pavement, the two ribbons of concrete 
are-reinforced with USS American Welded Wire Fabrik 


Free Movies. Over a dozen motion pictures are avail 
able free from your nearest United States Steel Film Dis 
tribution Center. Any recognized group may borrow the 
films. Write for the free booklet that describes these films 
Address United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Ask for booklet MP-125 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittaburgh, Pa 








AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OlL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. .Diviioss: of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGE 
UNITED STATES STEZL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY $-2217 


STATES STEEL HOURS? ’s @ full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your lece!l newspaper fer time and station 














In Washington 


Party Politicians Plan 
To Put the Bite on Voters 


Top Republican and Democratic strategists are work- 
ing up plans to buttonhole the millions of voters who 
ordinarily aren't ever asked to contribute to political 
campaign funds, 

The heart of the plan involves a series of new.paper 
advertisements to be placed by the Advertising Council 
of New York, appealing to citizens to contribute $1 to 
$5 to the party of their choice. The council would ask 
the newspapers to contribute the space free as a public 
service, Then it would be up to the parties to solicit 
contributions in any way they wanted to. 

I'he idea is to increase the number of political con- 
tributors from the present 2% or 3% of the population 
to include more of the 30% who have indicated in_ polls 
that they would come across if approached. 

\ statement of principles has been worked out by 
GOP and Democratic representatives and now is being 
circulated among party leaders. So far, reaction has 
been favorable. 

* * «@ 


FTC Challenges 
GM Parts Advertising 


General Motors Corp, got sla this week by the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission with a case of false and 
deceptive advertising. 

= ra are the result of complaints—also aired 
at the GM Senate hearings—from independent 
manufacturers and wholesalers, who claim GM's a 
advertising unfairly is diverting business from inde- 
pendent manufacturers, FTC's target is GM's use of 
the words “genuine Chevrolet” to describe parts used 
in auto repairs, which are distributed and warranted 
by GM. 

Some of the parts bearin 
bought by GM from inde 
says GM implies that “genuine Chevrolet” parts are 
superior to same parts sold without this label by 
competitors. The commission says these implications 
are false and misleading and defame and disparage 
competing products. 


this label actually are 
ent manufacturers. FTC 


Army, Navy to Team Up 
To Develop New Missile 


The Defense Dept. has ordered full-speed develop- 
ment of a ship-launched intermediate-range ballistic 
missile (IRBM) to carry a thermonuclear warhead at 
least 1,000 mi, at speeds exceeding 12,000 mph. (A 
ballistic missile is one that follows a path similar to 
the trajectory of a shell shot from a gun.) 


To step up the development, the Army and Navy 
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are pooling personnel and facilities for the special 


Most of the work will be conducted at the Army's 
Redstone Arsenal in Alabama, where a group of German 
rocket scientists has already developed a land bombard- 
ment missile called “Redstone” with a range of up 
to 200 mi. 

The Pentagon believes that Redstone’s range can 
be increased at least five times and that a missile like 
it can be launched from ips or other vessels, 
That's why the Navy will work on the project with 
the Army. Presumably, officials feel the missile can be 
developed more rapidly than the Air Force's “Atlas” 
intercontinental ballistic missile (BW-—May 28'55,p37). 

The naval missile would be fired about 150 mi. up 
into the air, set on its course like an artillery shell, and 
come plummeting down on target following a ballistic 
path. Many Washington observers think the Russians 
already have developed a giant land bombardment 
rocket of this type with a range of about 800 mi. 


FTC Moves In to Block 
Spalding-Rawlings Merger 


The Federal Trade Commission this week added a 
new antimerger case to its file by charging that a merger 
of two of the four largest sporting goods manufacturers 
violates the law. 

The commission filed the charges two days after 
A. G. Spalding Bros., Inc., bought the stock of the 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 

Both companies are important manufacturers and 
distributors of brand-name athletic goods of all kinds. 
Spalding’s 1954 sales topped $23-million, while Raw- 
ling’s sales for last year were $10.5-million. Spalding 
stockholders last week approved purchase of Rawlings’ 
capital stock for about $5.7-million. 

'C says the two manufacturers were direct com- 
petitors and charges that the merger will lessen com- 
petition substantially and tends to create a monopoly 
in the _ goods industry. If FTC proves its 
charges after py Be it can order the two companies 
to separate. 

The Spalding case brings to 10 the number of cases 
in which the government has charged violations of the 
= law since it was amended in 1950—-FTC has 
initiated six and the Justice Dept., four. Proceedings 
are under way in all of them, but no decisions have been 
reached yet. 


Railroads Go Into Huddle 
Over Freight Rate Hike 


Railroad ratemaking officials are meeting this week 
in Chicago to try to come to an agreement on an across- 
the-board freight rate increase. Tepreentstives of 150 
railroads met in Washington last week, but couldn't 
reach an accord. 

Eastern railroads are plugging for a straight 7% in- 
crease, but Southern roads want exemptions for certain 
commodities. And the Western group won't go along 
unless the South comes in. 
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What's new 


PETROLEUM? 








There’s a lot that’s new to you in petro- 
leum if you haven't kept pace with recent 
developments. For improvements come so 
rapidly in this progressive industry that 
it’s difficult to keep abreast of them. 

Improved motor oils, cleaner burning 
fuels, more effective rust preventives— 
these are a few of the developments that 
may find profitable application in your 
plant or business enterprise. 

One man who keeps abreast of devel- 
opments in petroleum science is the Gulf 
Sales Engineer. This trained specialist can 
help you find opportunities for important 
savings in operating and maintenance 
costs through the use of the most suitable 
fuels, lubricants, solvents, waxes, and 
process oils, 

Why not get in touch with a Gulf Sales 
Engineer today? Consult the telephone 
directory for the number of your nearest 
Gulf office. Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf 
Refining Company, 1822 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





















DON'T DICTATE-SENDA 
REMINGTON RAND 
mOnEOrD (ens = 


SAVE Your Time and Your Secretary’s Time 
SAVE Filing Space and Dollars 


Now, give on-the-spot answers to routine letters...eliminate 
delays in dictating and transcribing... mail replies the same 
day... and, save money in the process. 

With the effective Remington Rand Foto-Note method of 
handling intra-company mail, you read a letter — write your 
answers on the original and let a clerk or office boy produce 
Transcopy photo-prints for mailing ...all in a matter of min- 
utes, “Foto-Noting,” gives you these time and money-saving 
advantages : — 


delay 


Original writer gets both answer and 
original tonast-te pesanth dele. 


Short, to-the point answers save time 
of dictator and recipient. 


the place of two. 
9 Frees secretary for other duties. 


SAVES MONEY —A Transcopy print costs 
70-80% less than normal time- 
consuming correspondence procedures 


Learn more about Transcopy equipment that can give you 
the quick, efficient Remington Rand Foto-Note technique. See 
the all-in-one Transcopy Duplex that exposes, develops and 
orints in less than a minute. Send for your FREE copy of 
brochure P401. 


Ye 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2203, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
NAME & TITLE... ate = 








ee PTE cnbiiaantie - 
ABOREDG..canem ae eee ‘ 
eS ed SDD nines aninintictees 
Please see that I receive a free copy of 
brochure P401 describing Transcopy. 


L . ce antingeibncemans cum enn ane exo cum axe ane enn can ae oa 
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Prompt answer, without transcribing (4) Saves filing space — one paper takes 





But some type of increase seems 
sure to come. Railroads have esti- 
mated that it will take about $400- 
million in added revenue to cover 
wage increases that have been 
granted or are now under negotiation. 

The last time the railroads got an 
increase was in 1952, when rates were 
hiked 12% to 15% on a temporary 
basis. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission made the increase per- 
manent this October. 


Aerojet Gets Contract 
For Satellite Rocket 


Aerojet-General Corp., Azusa, 
Calif., has been awarded a Navy 
contract to design and produce a 
liquid rocket motor for the second 
stage of the three-stage rocket to 
launch an earth-circling satellite into 
outer space within the next three 
years (BW—Aug.6'55,p31). 

Some months back, Glenn L. 
Martin Co., Baltimore, was named 
prime contractor for construction of 
the rocket launching vehicle (BW— 
Oct.15'55,p196). Martin is building 
the first-stage rocket, which will be 
powered by a new motor being de- 
veloped by General Electric. Con- 
tracts for the third-stage of the 
launching vehicle and the satellite 
itself have not been awarded yet. 

The first-stage rocket, says the 
Navy, will be a modified and im- 
proved version of Martin’s Viking 
rocket, which set a World's altitude 
record for a single-stage rockct of 158 
mi. in May 1954. 


Presidential Board 


Recommends Rail Pay Boost 


Railroad labor disputes are about 
the only ones to reach the White 
House these days. Almost inevitably, 
rail bargaining ends up in the hands 
of a Presidential emergency board 
for a recommended settlement. 

In the latest case, a Presidential 
board has recommended a pay boost 
of 164¢ an hour for 750,000 non- 
operating railroad employees. The 
action halts a threatened strike by 
the rail employees for at least 30 
days while railroad labor and man- 
agement bargain on the basis of the 
board’s recommendation. 
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How to handle 230,000 volts in an 8" pipe 


Safest, most reliable way known is Oilostatic. Now a well- 
known system, Oilostatic was considered a radical change 
from conventional practices when first developed by Okonite 
engineers in 1932. This self-supervising system can transmit 
huge blocks of power underground at high voltages—as much 
as 230,000 volts. Okonite paper-insulated cables carry the 
load in a steel pipe filled with oil, operating under a pressure 


of 200 Ibs. per square inch. 

it is used extensively by major power companies where 
safe, economical high voltage transmission must be made in 
congested areas. With the use of higher voltages a definite 
trend, Oilostatic systems are specified more and more for 
important high voltage transmission circuits. The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 
-»- there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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A panel of economists (foreground) talks with legislators about ... 
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New Theories Behind Taxes 


I seem to be sitting in on the fu- 
neral of an old friend of mine—the 
balanced budget,” said Sen. Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.) last week as the Joint 
Subcommittee on Tax Policy wound up 
1 two-week discussion with 80 of the 
nation’s leading economists and finan- 
cial experts 

It turned out, though, that the econ- 
omists hadn't killed the idea of a bal- 
imced budget. They had merely knocked 
it off its pedestal as an ideal in itself. 
Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), sub 
committee chairman, got one panel of 
cconomists to clarify this distinction. 

Alvin Hansen of Harvard said he 
couldn’t think of any prominent ccon- 
omist who thought that balancing the 
budget should be the primary aim of 


7% Government 


fiscal policy, Gerhard Colm, chief econ- 
omist of the National Planning Assn., 
said he could think of one or two, “but 
it’s nicer not to mention their names.” 

Dextes Keezer of McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. assured the committee that 
economists generally look at the over-all 
state of the economy as their guide to 
whether or not the budget should be 
balanced. Economists, he said, “have 
not entirely made a corpse of the bal- 
anced budget.” 

“I am glad to hear of the resurrec- 
tion,” rh ot Sen. Goldwater 
¢ Icons Fall—The sanctity of the bal- 
anced budget wasn’t the only casualty 
of the economics discussion. The hear- 
ings also bruised other hallowed con- 
cepts: 


¢ The primary purpose of taxation 
is to raise revenue. New view: The pur 
pose is to attain broad social and eco- 
nomic objectives, such as economic 
».ability or better distribution of in- 
come. 

e The federal debt should be paid 
off, sooner or later. New view: As - 
as the debt is not growing (it’s shrink- 
ing now as a percentage of gross na- 
tional product), it may be useful in 
stabilizing the economy by countering 
the effect of cycles 

¢ To stimulate economic growth, 
you have to choose between cutting 
taxes on investment (the trickle-down 
theory) or cutting taxes on consump- 
tion. New view: You don’t have to 
choose one or the other policy; there 
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Look what’s happened to 
great-grandma’s pantaloons! 





1 e Fulton is first bag maker to e Fulton is first bag maker to 
' appoint Fashion Consultant .. . effect tie-up with Rit Dyes 
~ ©) to especially design bag fabrics for reuse and leading pattern maker. . 
= in home sewing by today’s fashion-wise complete with point-of-purchase displays 
% farm wife. Fulton's Snip 'n’ Stitch” designs and farm magazine advertising to increase 
“——_ perk up product sales for you. buying of Fulton customers’ products. 


Manufacturers who pack farm-bought products in 
Fulton bags gain extra sales appeal—at no extra cost. 


P.S. Fulton has some of the largest facilities in the country for making 
and finishing specialized industrial fabrics, If you have unique needs, 
Engineering Service is available to develop new fabrics and finishes. 


What can Fulton do to i i 
Scare (Fialte 


ATLANTA «CHICAGO + DALLAS 











BAG & COTTON MILLS 
. ° ° - DENVER + KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES 
Let’s find out. Write in confidence to Special Services MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
Division, General Sales Office, Fulton Bag & Cotton OKLAHOMA CITY + PHOENIX + ST. LOUIS 


Mills, 1406 Annunciation, New Orleans, La. SAN FRANCISCO + SAVANNAH «+ WINTER HAVEN 
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TODAY AND TOMORROW 


The Exay off the Wold 


America’s Railroads are the envy of the world. In no other 
country are so many passengers and so much freight, moved 
as quickly, safely, economically as in the U.S.A. One million 
tons of freight move a mile every minute, twenty-four hours a 
day —at an average cost of 142° for each ton moved per mile. 
This amazing performance is large!y due to continuing technical 
improvements carried on by railroads. This technical improve 

ment will continue to keep American Railroads in the forefront 


next year next century. 


Working together with railroad operating and mechanical off 


cers is playing an important part in constantly improv- 
ing rail movement making U.S.A. railroads “the envy of 
the world.” * axle journal bearings for passenger cars, 
freight cars, and locomotives, and traction motor and 


generator bearings are some of the reasons railroads are able 
to bring you such splendid service for so little 
To Railroads, as with American Industry 's engineering 


service, experience and production facilities will keep 


the symbol of better bearings for Industry. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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TWO VIEWS: Donald B. Woodward (left), Vick Chemical Co.: “We want growth—we 


don’t want to create conditions in which there will be inflation.” Gerhard Colm, National 
Planning Assn.: “The government can’t sit back and rely on built-in stabilizers.” 


are several ways to reach the same ob- 
jective. 

¢ Fiscal and monetary policy 
ought to be consistently inflationary or 
consistently deflationary. New view: 
Policies can be mixed to attain mixed 
objectives, can be aimed at growth as 
well as stability. 
* Wide Agreement—The hearings were 
remarkable for the wide area of agree- 
ment among the economists on the 
broad outlines of a national economic 
policy. 

They all seem to have gained confi- 
dence that wise use of government 
monetary and fiscal policies can save the 
U.S. from ever having another major 
depression. They have boldly set up 
new goals of national policy—not merely 
to avoid depression or inflation but also 
to maintam an ever-rising national 
standard of living. 


|. Samuelson Doctrine 


The most dramatic departure from 
economic philosophy of the past—with- 
out departing from economic devices of 
the past—was proposed by Paul A. 
Samuelson of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Samuelson admitted that 


his doctrine — sound shocking, but’ 


he assured the legislators that it springs 
from “careful use of the best modern 
analyses of economics that scholars here 
and abroad have, over the years, been 
able to attain.” 

The doctrine: “A community can 
have full employment and can at the 
same time have the rate of capital 
formation it wants, and it can accom- 
plish all this compatibly with the de- 
grees of income-redistributing taxation 
that it ethically desires.” 

Samuelson said he didn’t have time 
to develop all the underlying reasoning 
or to go into all the qualifying details 
of his concept, but he offered some 
proof, including—probably for the first 
time in the history of Congressional 
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committees—a mathematical formula to 
back up an economic theory. 

¢ How It Works—Samuelson’s argu- 
ment boils down to this: For every level 
of federal spending and for every system 
of taxation that the country regards as 
desirable at a given time, there is an 
a seaitiiion of (1) avail 
ability and cost of investment moncy 
and (2) a tax level that will together 
lead to full employment and to any 
desired ratio of investment to gross na- 
tional product. And, he adds, there can 
be various combinations of monetary 
and fiscal devices to maintain the in- 
vestment and taxation levels. 

For example, the nation may want 
to promote faster economic growth and, 
at the same time, build its tax structure 
so as to favor low-income families over 
high-income families. It can do both, 
says Samuelson, by: 

¢ Stimulating investment by ex- 
panding and easing credit~through 
open-market purchases by the Federal 
Reserve, lowering of banks’ reserve re- 
quirements, reducing terms for loans 
granted or insured by federal credit 
agencies, 

¢ Increasing the total tax take and 
running a budget surplus. This offsets 
the inflationary pressures arising from 
the fact that the tax structure would 
bear lightly on “the ready-spending 
poor.” 

Similarly, says Samuelson, the Ameri- 
can people could achieve any other set 
of objectives they want—by correctly 
blending the policies that economists 
have already fashioned. 
¢ To Eat and To Have—Samuelson’s 
doctrine reveals the possibility of giving 
the people of a nation the kind of 
economic climate they want. For most 
economists in the past, rapid growth 
has seemed to entail instability, with 
price inflation on the way up (indeed, 
some economists have viewed moderate 
inflation as in itself a major stimulus 
to growth) and downswings after the 
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fractional HP Vari-Speed 
MOTODRIVE 


compact, attractive design 


Within streamlined, metallic- 
blue housing is Reeves’ ‘‘weather- 
ized’’ motor, time-tested speed 
changing mechanism, and heat- 
treated helical gear speed reducer. 
Maximum space for vertical model 
only 16)%” x 2144” x 1144”. Other 
models equally compact. 


simple, accurate operation 


 14-turn handwheel on Speedial 
indicator gives you stepless, accu- 
rate speeds from 3 to 4660 rpm’s— 
within a 2:1 to 10:1 speed range, 
Electric remote or automatic con- 
trols also available. 


versatile application 


W Select your exact needs from 112 
assemblies: 4, 4 or % hp. units; 
horizontal left or right, vertical, or 
45° left or right models; horizontal 
or vertical down output shaft. 


Write Dept. 19b-M543 for complete bulletin, 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 
Division of RELIANCE Electric 
and Engineering Co. 


Government 


REEVES 
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SCREWS 


with 
bulilt-in 
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Whatever requirement, 
there's a top-quality Southern 
Screw to do the job! Southern 
Screws start fast, drive easily, 
and hold tight. Wide range of 
sizes and finishes—in Phillips 
or slotted; flat, round or oval. 


your 


Machine Serews * A & 8 Tapping Screws * 
Weed Serews * Wood Drive Screws * Dowel 
Serews * Stove Bolts * Honger Bolts * Roll- 
Thread Carriage Bolts 


For samples and stock tet, write Gex 1960-Wi 
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ALVIN H. HANSEN, Harvard: “Respon- 
sible fiscal management . . . fosters not a 
balanced budget but a balanced and grow- 


ing economy.” 


peak. Stability, on the other hand, was 
often equated with stagnation 
Americans as a whole, however, have 
never been content with such choices. 
They have always wanted to have their 
cake of economic growth and yet to 
eat it in heavy current consumption. 
They have also sought to construct a 
tax system that would redistribute 
wealth to some extent but would not 
at all reduce the efficiency of the 
economy by distorting the best use of 
the nation’s resources. 
¢ Five Goals—Samuelson referred to 
five economic goals: (1) rapid growth, 
(2) high current consumption, (3) sta 
bility of employment, production, and 
prices, (+) fair distribution of goods and 
of tax burdens, and (5) productive cfh- 
ciency. No one tax system or other 
economic policy can maximize all of 
these aspirations simultancously, he 
said, but a society can aim at achieving 
an optimal combination of them by 
figuring out the best mix of economic 


policies. 
¢ Already Trying-This, in fact, is 
what politicians and administrators 


have been trying to do in recent years. 
They have strived: 

¢ To stimulate investment by ac- 
celerated amortization depletion  al- 
lowances, carry-back and carry-forward 
of losses, relatively light capital gains 
taxes, and other tax devices 

* To keep consumption high by 
liberal credit policies, minimum wage 
laws, encouraging high-wage policies in 
industry, progressive income tax. 

* To promote price and employ- 
ment stability by Federal Reserve ac- 
tion, tax and budget policies, and 
strengthening the automatic stabilizers 
in the economy. 


¢ To fulfill society's dream of 


“equity” by adopting special programs 
to aid the farmers, the unemployed, 
the aged. and distressed regions. 
¢ To improve the economy's ef- 
ficiency by giving play to the free price 
system as a means of allocating labor, 
capital, and land and by preserving op- 
portunity for profits and competition, 
as a spur to innovators and venturers. 
. ing It Official—In the sense that 
it makes theory of these things that 
have been done, Samueclson’s Puen 
—like many economic doctrines of the 
st—is to some extent saying: “What 
as been done can be done.” 

This doesn't diminish the usefulness 
or importance of the theory. The maker 
of economic theory is often like the 
novelist who develops a fresh theme: 
He tells people something they already 
knew without being wholly conscious 
of what they kaew. Samuelson’s 
doctrine clarifies the nature and causal 
relations of past actions and thus pro- 
vides the basis for a better-informed 
policy in the future. 

The importance of this accomplish- 
ment may stretch far bevond the U.S. 
borders. Since the Keynesian revolu- 
tion provided a solution to the un- 
employment problem, the western 
world’s chief economic puzzle has been 
how to promote economic growth 
without incurring inflation 


ll. Stein’s Corollary 


Like Samuelson, Herbert Stein of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
told the subcommittee that tax policy 
can be tailored in many ways to exert 
a desired effect on capital formation, 
economic growth, or inflation. He said 
that the old problem of whether you 
best stimulate growth by giving tax cuts 
to investors (the trickle-down theory) 
or to consumers is “not a real problem.” 

The tax system, he argued, influences 
investment by its effects on total de- 
mand (not just consumer demand) as 
well as its effects on investment return. 
These two kinds of effect, he said, are 
independent, and any desired effect on 
investment vield can be combined with 
any desired effect on total demand. 
¢ Supposing—Suppose, for instance, 
vou want to stimulate investment. You 
decide to do this by a $2-billion cut in 
the corporate income tax (a tax on in- 
vestment return). Is it then necessary 
to raise other taxes, such as taxes on 
individual incomes, by $2-billion? Stein 
says no, not if your only object is to 
stimulate investment. 

If, however, you also want to prevent 
inflation, you might want to raise other 
taxes, says Stein—but only to the extent 
that the increase in total demand be- 
cause of the corporate tax cut is in fla- 
tionary, not enough to detract from its 
stimulus to investment or production. 

The point at which such a corporate 
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how a Borden adhesive works magic with wood waste 


This neat trick not only conserves forest reserves . . . it 
saves important money for the lumberman, the wood- 
worker, and the buyer of many wood products. 

Here’s what happens. You take parts of the tree and 
cut-lumber that were formerly considered waste. You grind 
it with a newly devised machine into chips. Then you bond 
it under heat and pressure— with a special Borden adhesive 
—to form a revolutionary new structural board with un- 


usual strength, rigidity, dimensional stability and resist- 
ance to warping. It can be drilled, sawed and nailed the 
same as lumber. 


Even now this economical new waste board is widely 
used for the construction of furniture, doors, interior panels, 
flooring underlay, and partitioning. More widespread use is 
predicted as the result of experimental projects now under 
way ... because this Borden-bonded board can actually 
save up to 40% of the cost of regular lumber stock for 
which it is substituted. 


ADHESIVES *# 
RESIN *& 


CASEIN @«@ 
POLYMERS *# 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


From the conservation standpoint ... it has been re- 
ported that while as little as 12% of a log is utilized when 
sawed, up to 67% can be used if it is made into wood 
waste board. 

This special adhesive binder developed for wood waste 
board is another example of industry's adhesive problems 
solved by Borden experts. So whether your adhesive prob- 
lem lies in the field of woodworking, boats, packaging or 
labeling .. . it will pay you to consult a Borden specialist 
about the right binder for the job. Write without obligation 
to The Borden Company, Chemical Division, Dept. BW- 
125, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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MAINTENANCE 


CEILING MATERIAL in the truck platform shown is K&M Apac. These sturdy ashestose 


cement sheets are subjected to wide fluctuations in temperature and humidity 


’ 


ause of 


the building's location at the Blue Water International Bridge, Port Huron, Michigan. 


Weather-Resistant K& M Apac’ 
Sheets Cut Upkeep Costs 


@ No protective finish required. 


@ Hosing down sheets keeps them clean. 


In the never-ending struggle to hold 
down maintenance costs, ashestos- 
cement sheets by Keasbey & Mattison 


furnish a valuable weapon 


« Economies — These sheets, known as 
tpac, never need to be given a pro- 
tective coat of paint although decora- 
tive colors—as sometimes desired — 
can be easily applied to the smooth 
surface. And they come clean easily 
and quickly with a simple spraying 
of water. Wherever these sheets are 
applied, the vexing problems of cor- 
rosion, rust and rot never present 
themselves. Fact is, Apac’s ashestos- 
cement composition combines two 
indestructible materials 
defiance of all 


practically 
for rugged 
such difficulties. 


How about installation? Here again, 
savings are effected. K&M Apac 


82 (/overnment 


Sheets are easily cut by scoring and 
snapping. They're applied with ordi- 
nary tools—nails or screws are used 
for fastening. 


* More details on request—An in- 
formative folder will be forwarded 
for the asking. The coupon tells 
how to obtain it. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 

in Canada: Atias Asbestos Company, Limited 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 


Mail this coupon today! 
es 
! Keosbey & Mattison Compony 

Ambler, Penmytvonia 
| Please send me your folder on KAM Apac Sheets. 


Neme ion —————————— 
Compeony _. 2 — 
Address 

| City . Zone Stote 











EVERETT E. HAGEN, MIT: “Advance 
arrangement should .. . be made by law 
for quick change in tax rates in case of 
necessity.” 


tax cut would be inflationary would 
depend on the level of capacity and em- 
ployment at which the economy was 
already operating. 

Stein would keep the government's 
cash budget in balance during high em- 
ployment and would handle the needed 
adjustments in total demand at that 
level by expanding or contracting the 
money supply from time to time. 


ill. Audience Reaction 


It is too early to say what effect these 
flights of economic logic are having on 
the politicians at whom they are di- 
rected. It was evident in the course of 
the hearings, thouglr, that the econ- 
omists’ views were getting respectful 
attention. 

To observers in the hearing room, it 
appeared that some members of Con- 
gress have already accepted as common- 

lace the doctrines that would have 

heresy in yesteryear, such as the 
idea that it’s not important to balance 
the budget in any given year and the 
lack of concern over the $280-billion 
national debt. 

In this respect, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, parent body 
of the Subcommittee on Tax Policy, is 
probably well ahead of the rest of Con 
gress. Its chairman, Sen. Paul Douglas 
(D-Ill.), is a former professor of eco 
nomics, and the committee has had 
years of listening to other economists, 
as well as to its own staff experts, 
Grover W. Ensley and Norman B. 
Ture. 
¢ Beginning to Show—The effect of the 
economists’ views on tax policy is al 
ready beginning to show in the evident 
switch in the Administration’s thinking 
in the past few weeks. From an earlier 
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This new instrument is a low cost solution to 
industrial control and overspeed problems 


Automatic speed control is a vital part of modern manufacturing. 

The ingenious new Hewlett-Packard 500B Frequency Meter provides a 
sure, simple electronic way to control machinery speed, guard against 
overspeed or underspeed, and facilitate speed recording. The instrument 
will also count or control many other quantities such as random 

events, temperature, pressure and weight, which can be converted to 


electrical impulses. Operation does not require technical training. 


Model 500B, priced at $285, is one of over 250 major precision instruments 


Hewlett-Packard manufactures for science, the military, and industry. 





® 


WORLD LEADER IN ELECTRONIC Engineers in principal areas throughout the U.S. and Free World 
MEASURING EQUIPMENT 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


275 PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
CABLE “HEWPACK" + DAvenport 5-4451 














The 131 Class I railroads account for approximately 95% 
of the total railroad mileage of the U. S. They also earn 95% of 
the total operating revenue and represent just about 95% of the 
country’s railroad buying power. 





The preference of Class I roads for diesel-electric loco- 
motives is a The 1,113 new units put into service during 
1954 one steam locomotive, 15 gas turbine-electric 
locomotives and 1,097 diesel-electric units. Many of the gauges 
used on these diesels to show air, fuel and oil pressures and 
ee ee ae 
A. M. and M. 





The world’s rail speed record of 207 mph was established 
on March 29, 1955 by the French Railroad’s BB 9004 clectric 
locomotive on a 40-mile straight section of track between 
Bordeaux and Dax. Opening the windows at exactly the right 


moment — the necessary drag to bring the train down 
to a safe braking speed. 





One of the big headaches in railroad operation is the “hot 
box” caused by an overheated axle. But with the recently an- 
nounced hot box detector, much of the trouble may be elimi- 
nated, Packing used in journal boxes is often reclaimed by 
washing in oil. The oil is then recovered and the packing 
impregnated for reuse in centrifugals made by Tolhurst Cen- 
trifugals Division of A. M. and M. 





With its laundry located at Ogden, Utah, the Union Pacific 
Railroad has a laundry route that extends from Chicago to San 
Francisco. Trains, acting in the capacity of route men, drop the 
laundry off at designated stops. This million dollar laundry is 
equipped almost 100% with washers, extractors, ironers, folding 
machines and pressers made by the Troy Laundry Machinery 
Division of A. M. and M. It can turn out 110,000 pieces of 
freshly laundered linen per eight hour day. 








American Machine and Metals, Inc. comprises nine divi- 
sions, many of which find an t market with American 
railroads. Each manufactures a line of related products; some 
have been serving industry for more than a century. All divi- 
sions benefit materially from the interchange of ideas, expe- 
rience, know-how and facilities of the entire group. This 
of operation has proved remarkably advantageous, not 
to the company but also to the customers of all divisions. 


A American Machine and Metals, Ine. 


233 BROADWAY ba NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVISIONS: NIAGARA FILTERS ¢ TOLHURST CENTRIFUGALS ¢ DE BOTHEZAT FANS 

* UNITED STATES GAUGES © RIEHLE TESTING MACHINES ¢ GOTHAM INSTRUMENTS 

* TROUT MINING « TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY ¢ AUTOGAR DISPENSER SYSTEMS 
NEW SUBSIDIARY: THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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attitude that it would back a tax cut in 
1956, the Administration has shifted to 
an attitude of concern over possible in- 
flationary consequences of such a cut 
and to a decision to wait at least until 
spring to adopt a policy. 
The committee members appeared 
im by an. economic doctrine, 
so widely by outstanding men in 
the profession, that could so readily be 
turned around against cither inflation 
or deflation, with no conflict to basic 


principles. 
* Room for t—Although 
the economists all talked the same 
language on the general shape of na- 
tional economic policy and the devices 
for promoting both growth and sta- 
bility, there was still room for dis- 
t over questions such as 
t ; 
¢ Should a budget surplus be used 
for reducing taxes, for cutting national 
debt, or for spending on such things 
as education and slum clearance? 

« If a downslide should start, 
should the government promptly cut 
tax rates or depend on the automatic 
stabilizing effect of a fall in govern- 
ment revenues while expenditures re- 
main at the saine level? 

e If the decision is to cut taxes, 
should you do this as quickly as pos- 
sible, on the basis of forecasts, or 
should you wait until the slide is 
clearly under way before taking action? 
If the answer is to wait, should you 
wait until unemployment has reached 
3-million, 4-million, or what level? 

* In using contra-cyclical policies, 
should you give equal or differing 
weights to stability in (1) production, 
(2) prices, (3) employment? 


¢ Is the tax system too progressive — 


or is it too regressive? 

e Is it better to employ low-pres- 
sure economics (allowing more play for 
fluctuation in levels of activity) or high- 
pressure economics (which keep the 
economy always functioning at a very 
high level, at some risk of inflationary 
tendencies)? 

¢ Should budgetary and fiscal 

licy be made more flexible (perhaps 
by making provision for discretionary 
changes in tax rates in the course of a 
fiscal year if inflationary or deflationary 
tendencies develop) or should monetary 
policy alone be the reliance as the 
short-term, flexible instrument? 

Obviously, the stand of economists 
on questions like these depends on 
their various political, ethical or moral, 
and interest positions and their varying 
appraisals of the short-term economic 
outleok. Yet the hearings in Washing- 
ton gave evidence of a wider com- 
prehension and agreement among 
economists and politicians on the role 
of tax and other policies in promot- 
ing the welfare of the U.S. econ- 
omy, &ND 
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George Washington Bridge. NO-OX-ID applied to saddles and rollers in 1934 is 
still performing satisfactorily. Photo courtesy “The Port of New York Authority.” 


FROM BEARINGS TO BRIDGES... 
NO-OX-ID PROTECTS THEM ALL 


Whether it’s a small, precision-made part 
like a bearing or valve stem, or one of 
the world’s biggest bridges —dependable 
protection against corrosion damage is 
essential. The kind of protection required 
may vary—but it's got to be there. 
Take the bearing, for example. It 
would probably need only a thin, oi!- 
type coating for short-term protection 


during bin storage or shipping. The 
bridge is something else again. Its metal 
surfaces must be provided with real 
heavy-duty protection —the kind that 
will stand up for years against exposure 
to extreme weather conditions. 

In Dearborn’s complete line of NO- 
OX-ID Rust Preventives, there is a spe- 
cific consistency for practically every 


Protecting metal against corrosion since 1887 


corrosion problem. Whether protection 
is required for only a few weeks or for 
many years—whether application must 
be made by brush, spray or dip—you'll 
find it will pay to consult your Dearborn 
representative. He will recommend the 
NO-OX.ID and application method best 
suited to your corrosion prevention 
requirements, 





DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 

Dept. BW, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

© Have a Dearborn representative call. 
© Send me the facts on NO-OX-ID. 


POARB . cccccccvcvedrccseserseecsceoserevevesone , 


Dearborn no-0x-10 


CEZARBGORN CHEMICAL COMPANY + CHICAGO G4, ILL. 
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Automation is forcing engineers to learn 


new tricks—and whole new fields. 


Here, 


engineers are puzzling over a new device 
designed to replace conventional relays. 
But this is only part of the education needed 


to produce... 


Engineers for Automation 


\utomation all kinds of 
for tomorrow—from the four 
day week to the pushbutton kitchen 
But it is causing troubles today, 
particularly among people who are 
iger to put that magic word to work 
Ihe big trouble is manpower. There 
imply are not enough men available 
trained to work and think in 
the area of automatic production 
Three kinds of men are needed. All 


promises 


wonders 
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86 Production 


three must have some technical train- 
ing, but the degree of training that 
is demanded differs markedly among 
those three. One is a maintenance man 
Another is a systems builder. Both can 


be trained relatively easily for their 
jobs. But the third man is the pearl 
in the oyster. He is the combina- 


tion enginecr-scientist mathematician 
who can design new systems for auto- 
matic production. He is the man who 


must create control systems for opera- 
tions that have never been controlled 
before. 

¢ Training—The manufacturers of in- 
dustrial contro] devices can train their 
customers’ maintenance men, and even 
their systems builders. The men im the 
picture (left) are going through such 
a training program. These men are 
engineers from several different com- 
panies. They are puzzling cver a new 
mdustrial control device, called CYP- 
AC, which they will build into the 
control systems in their own plants. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. makes 
these Tovions, ind cxpects them to 
begin to replace relays in industrial 
control equipment 

The big instruments manufacturers— 
companies like Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Leeds & Northrup, Taylor Instrument, 
and Foxboro—have the same job. 
Indeed, this has been the job of the 
instrument manufacturers for many 
years. One such school, conducted by 
Honeywell's Brown Instruments Div. 
Philadeiphia, celebrates its 20th anni 
versary this week 

But the manufacturers do not supply 
the critical need for system designers. 
Their schools have multiplied since the 
war and they struggled to make room 
for every qualified applicant. Over the 
years, they have had a hand in the 
training of the great mass of technical 
people who now work in the field of 
control engineering. But the key man 
—the system designer—needs more 
training than any company program 
could give him. Even the colleges and 
universities, for the most part, are not 
equipped to offer the full range ot 
courses the system designer must have. 
¢ College Courses—The Instrument 
Society of America, the professional 
group in the field of control engincer- 
ing, is alarmed at how few courses arc 
offered at the undergraduate level to 
teach student engineers and scientists 
about modern instrumentation. 

Last year, ISA looked around at 67 
colleges and universities—including the 
nation’s 20 largest engineering jo bes 
~to find out what the schools were 
doing abeut educating men for this 
new technology. In its report, Col- 
legiate Training in Instrumentation in 
the United States, ISA said: “We find 
over-all that physical measurement by 
mechanical, electrical, and electronic 
means is being offered generally. But 
the dynamic concepts of modern 
automatic control, which integrate 
control systems with process design 
and operation, appear in only a few 
course descriptions.” 

ISA said that most students who 
want to prepare for a career m in- 
strumentation must take electrical 
engineering. A few students can be 
handled in either the physics or acro 
nautical engineering curricula, but 
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NEW DEPARTURES OF TOMORROW 
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TOMORROW: To fell, section and load trees, the lumberjack of the future merely pushes buttons. 


4 Even Paul Bunyan couldn't match the pace of this ‘automatic lum- 
berjack’’ of the future. It fells, sections and loads trees—a!! at 
the push of a button! 

The company that launches this wonder will probably look to New 
Departure for ball bearings. For New Departures have proved their 
ability to hold moving parts in perfect alignment, cut wear and 
friction, and work long hours without letup—or upkeep. Above all, 
New Departure has lived up to its name—being first with ball bear- 
ing advancements ... foremost in quality and engineering servicel 





NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS «© BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
GM > 
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TODAY: Cool-rvming chain saw, fhe every type NEwW//DEPARTURE 
j A) 


of power saw in use today, uses New Deporture boll 


bearings for longer life at peak efficiency. } //) gsatt BEARINGS 
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The nation’s leading appliance manslacturers 
meel competition's challenge with new Danly Presses! 


Here's a scene typcai of the progres: celng made in lead. 


ing stamping shops ee ee 
giant 600 ton Denly Aytoteed Pressés. Here's the start 
Mg point for cutting production costs 








~ Courage, Enterprise and New 
p Industrys Leaders Ahead 


BETTER, LOWER COST APPLIANCES FOR MORE 
PEOPLE —a production miracle made possible by 
more efficient methods and machines. 





Danly Presses 


=~ 
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of Competition 
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Top appliance makers are building their multi- 
million dollar modernization programs around 
the cost-cutting advantages of Danly Presses 


What does it take nowadays to keep a popular appliance 
line ahead of its competition? The appliance industry's 
far-sighted and aggressive leadership is providing the 
answer with new modernization programs designed to 
increase output and lower production costs . . . employ- 
ing new methods, new materials—-and new presses! 
And more than ever before, the choice is Danly Presses. 


Why the big switch to Danly? It’s Danly’s unique ability 
to start to work immediately without costly delays at 
installation .. . it’s the capacity to produce more stamp- 
ings per shift, consistently at reduced cost . . . it’s Danly's 
remarkable record for uninterrupted trouble-free oper- 
ation, month after month, requiring only routine main- 
tenance. These are unprecedented accomplishments — 
and important reasons for the growing acceptance of 
Danly Presses in stamping shops everywhere. Every 
Danly Press is actually assembled and pre-tested before 
shipment for faster erection and operation. Integral con- 
trol systems make installation a simple “plug-in’’ job 
when desired. Automatic oil lubrication saves hundreds 
of hours of press maintenance. Danly's extra-rugged, 
proven design and construction give the reserve strength 
necessary to meet the demands of continuous peak-load 
operation . . . lengthen die life, lower production costs. 


Does this sound like the kind of press performance you 
need to improve your competitive position? Then it's 
time for you to talk to a Danly engineer. He can give 
you the “dollars and sense”’ story that will prove it costs 
less to run a Danly Press! 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Danlys broad line offers ail industry the right prese to meet every modern mase production need 
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DANLY UNDERDRIVE PRESSES 


wide range of press tonnages. 


DANLY AUTOFEED PRESSES 
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DANLY STRAIGHT SIDE PRESSES 


Single, double and triple action in a Industry’s No. 1 choice for uninter Single and doubie action, from 50 to 


rupted production, longer die life. 3000 tons... right for every tough job. 


It costs /ess to run a Danly Press 





Rugged, dependable earthmover, a familiar sight on highway projects across the nation, hauls tons of 
dirt quickly, efficiently, economically. The B Tournapull, a 23-yard-capacity, 30-ton-load unit, 
works in all underfoot conditions with no difficulty. Designed and made by LeTourneau-Westi 
Company, Peoria, Ill. Uses Bundyweld for fuel and air lines—eight parts in all, totaling 59’ 5". 


High-speed, high-powered earthmover 
relies on lifelines of Bundy Tubing 


Hund yweld is the only 
tubing double-walied 
from a single steel 
strip, copper-bended 
through 360° of wall 
contact. Ite unique 
structure makes it 
amazingly strong and 
highiy versatile. 


Bundyweld is uni- 
formly smooth, inside 
and out; is rernarkably 
resistant to vibration 
fatigue. Lightweight, 
it has unusually high 
burst strength, can be 
fabricated easily, 
bends to shortest radii. 


EAVY-DUTY construction equipment, like this powerful 
H earthmover, naturally demands extra-sturdy, dependable 
tubing. That's why leading manufacturers specify Bundyweld 
Steel Tubing for vital oil, fuel, brake, and hydraulic “‘lifelines.”’ 


In fact, Bundyweld is the accepted safety standard of both 
the automotive and refrigeration industries; is used in 95% 
of today’s cars, in an average of 20 applications each! 
(Exclusive design shown at left.) 


Industrial designers the world over daily find new uses for 
Bundyweld, turn to Bundy for specialized engineering assistance 
in both fluid transmission and purely mechanical applications. If 
you have a tubing problem where high strength, flexibility, light- 
ness, and costsavings are important, call, write, or wire today! 








There's no real substitute for Bundyweld Tubing 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF BMALL-DIAMETER TUBING APFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, ENGLAND, FRANCE. ITALY. AND GERMANY 








there are not many schools that offer 
these. 

“However,” said ISA, “an equally 

powerful need for this type of course 
exists in the mechanical and chemical 
engineering ficlds. It would be desirable 
to find a more equitable spread of 
courses in modern imstrumentation in 
these other fields.” 
* How Many?—According to Control 
Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publica 
tion, some 2,000 academically special- 
ized control engineers are graduated 
cach year. Most of these men hold de 
grees in electrical engineering. But 
many more than those 2,000 are coming 
into the field each year. These come as 
specialists in design, production, or 
process engineering. 

Donald P. Campbell, one of Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology's ex 
perts on automatic processes, warns 
that there must be changes in the way 
in which these control engineers are 
educated. Campbell says that the 
changes that must be made in process- 
ing cannot come about without basic 
changes in our procedures for training 
control engineers, 

“First of all,” he says, “the mathe- 
matics given in engineering curricula 
are inadequate to cope with modern 
process dynamics. It is necessary to 
understand more than differential equa- 
tions and a bit of operations aisdes. 
Most of the difficult problems in mass 
transfer, chemical reaction kinetics, and 
nuclear reactions have their explanation 
in statistical mechanics. We must put 
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MINNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL has been teaching engineers about controls for 20 years. 


the engineer's roots fer studying basic 
process dynamics deep into modem 
physics.” 

Campbell says that the control engi 
necr must be willing to break with 
tradition: “He must consider making 
steel in solar furnaces and chemicals 
inside nuclear reactors. He must b« 
willing to make production processes 
expendable instead of obsolete.” 
¢ Fuzzy Boundaries—lTo one who 
thinks of control engineering as merely 
the job of keeping a process in check, 
Campbell's words might well sound 
ambitious. But the fact is that control 
engineering is a lot of different kinds 
of engineering, plus mathematics and 
physics. The field of control takes in 
detection of information, handling of 
information to produce elementary de 
cisions, the actuation of correcting de 
vices such as valves or variable speed 
motors, and—most important the effect 
of the correcting device on the opera 
tion that is to be controlled 

If you want to mechanize those four 
control functions, you must have instru 
ments that will make measurements, 
computers that will combine 
measurements and then make the deci 
sions that the computers have been in 
structed to make. Also, you must have 
valves, motors, pumps, plus a complete 
knowledge of the dynamics of the op 
eration that you want to control 
¢ Breakdown—It is the creative engi 
neer who will fit all of these elements 
into an integrated system. This is the 
man that Campbell is talking about 


those 





Faster getaway 
for Greyhound 


When Greyhound buses need fresh 
horsepower, Bassick “S99” casters roll 
to the rescue. These economical heavy- 
duty steel casters equip the mobile 
mounting device (above) which slides un- 
der the rear of the bus and rolls away the 
engine for repairs. 

A fresh engine from stock is guided 
back into position the same way, con 
nected in place—and the Greyhound is 
ready to continue its trip. 


“$99” GIVES BEST SUPPORTING 
PERFORMANCE 

Bassick's 8” series “S99” caster has a 
2% -inch tread wheel that will carry 1500 
pounds (and more) safely and economi- 
cally —the reason it was picked to handle 
the heavy Greyhound engine, Double- 
ball race design permits easy swivelling, 
and grease retainer cup prevents loss of 
lubrication, assures longer life 

For lighter loads, Bassick’s “*H99" 
medium-heavy-duty casters offer the 
same basic features and construction 


3-D CASTER CAN’T DRIP GREASE 
Bassick’s new “3-D” caster stops the 

triple threat of lost lubrication with new 

sealed bearings. There’s no danger to 

bearings, no hazardous floors, no lost 

maintenance time. Bassick distributors 

have them in stock. THE BASSICK Com- 

PANY, Bridgeport 2, 

Conn. In Canada: 

Belleville, Ont. 


~ 


~~ 
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KIDDE KNOWS PRESSURIZED 


GASES AND LIQUIDS! 


| \ Na 
33 years of experience with cylinders and compressible 


agents may help to save you time and money! 


Ever since they produced the first CO, commercial portable 
fire extinguisher more than 30 years ago, Kidde engineers 
have probably learned more about high pressure containers 
and compressible agents than any other group in the world. 


Working with brass, copper, stainless steel, aluminum and 
lightweight fiberglas, Kidde has produced a host of con- 
tainers in more than a hundred different sizes, in shapes 
ranging from cylinders to spheres. 


Over the years, Kidde high-pressure containers have been 
used the world over, in military and commercial aircraft, 
on all types of ships, in industry, transportation, and in the 
home. They help in nearly everything from giving hydraulic 
or pneumatic boosts to putting out a raging fire. 


Kidde’s vast knowledge of high-pressure containers and 
compressible agents might very well solve a gas or liquid 
storage problem for you. This knowledge is yours for the 
asking. Write Kidde — specialists in Creative Engineering. 


when he says that engineering training 
must go deeper into mathematics. 

ISA agrees. In its study of college 
training im the field, ISA found that 
about 1,000 courses were offered that 
could be classed as courses in control 
engineering. But, complains ISA, 
neatly one-third of them are survey or 
descriptive courses that offer little more 
than descriptions of “the hardware.” 

At the applications level, where engi- 
neers and technicians put together the 
“hardware,” the need for a strong back- 
round in mathematics is not so great. 

‘his is where the equipment manufac- 
turers take over with their courses. 

Few of these courses require any 
particular degree of formal education as 
ont earigpe Instruction usually ranges 
from high school level to carly college 
level. 


But there is a lot of ground to cover. 


Generally, the manufacturers offer 


training—which might run for a few 
days or a few weeks—at three levels: 
maintenance, operation, and applica- 
tion. Some go beyond that and give 
introductory courses for management 
people in such things as principles, 
philosophy, and general description of 
electronic computers. The computer 
manufacturers, IBM, RemRand, and 
ElectroData Corp., plus a few others, 
conduct fairly extensive courses in pro- 
spa, and operation, both for scienti- 
¢ problems and for business problems. 
° Technical Societies—In addition to 
the work being done by the equipment 
maaufacturers and the colleges to edu- 
cate men in the field, several of the 
technical societies have set up special 
summer courses and evening courses. 
Such courses have been set up by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, the American Society of Chemi- 
cal Engineers, and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

The Instrument Society of America 
now conducts maintenance and opera- 
tion clinics at its national meetings. 
Here, manufacturers of industrial in- 
struments and controls make personnel 
available fiom their teaching staffs to 
answer specific maintenance and opera- 
tion problems. 

Certain leaders in the field have been 
urging the technical societies to take on 
an additional assigument. This group 
believes that the high-level training, 
particularly in mathematics that isn’t 
offered students in most engineering 
schools, should be made available 
through the technical societies. 

Those who propose this plan argue 
that the engineer should be permitted 
to carry a normal program in whatever 
field he is studying—be it mechanical, 


chemical, electrical, or another engi- 
neering specialty. Then, from the mn 
nical society, he would supplement his 
specialty training with a heavy dose of 
mathematics and physics. eo 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
Kidde ® 1226 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of 
Ceneda, i1d., Montreal—Toronte 
The words ‘Kidde’, *Lua’, ‘Lux-O-Macic’, ‘Pyre-Frees’ and the Kidde sea! are trademarks of Welter Kidde & Compony, Ine. 
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“Panel... give me a common 
denominator for all these’’ 


Electricity? That's common, all right, but not the 
exact answer. 
Communications? That's close—if you add a “plus.” 

The most correct answer lies in the single word, 
Ingenuity. Each of the items on the MC's desk repre- 
sents a Stromberg-Carlson product for business or 
social usage—with the added common feature that 
each has in it some clever “twist” which makes it 
especially desirable. 

The telephone, for instance, can be converted from 
desk to wall mount in minutes; its dial has a dust- 
proof cover; the mouth-to-ear distance of the handset 
is scientifically planned; and the ‘phone can be had 
in 8 modern colors. 

That television console contains our standardized 
chassis, the famed “Power X,” available in anv one of 
twelve beautiful cabinets. We give our customers 


There is nothing finer than a 


Stromberg-Carlson 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 


and High Fidelity Central Office XY® Public Address 
Equipment Dial Equipment Systems 


variety in decoration, but we insist on the one re- 
ceiver chassis we know is the best. 

Just as science created a low-cost replacement for 
the silk worm, so has Stromberg-Carlson designed a 
carillon which produces bell music without using 
costly cast bells. 

The school communications system provides mod- 
ern, efficient paging, alarm and intercom services 
even in buildings decades old. The radio transmitter 
and receiver set is designed to operate under combat 
conditions in a bouncing Army jeep or truck. 

That's the Stromberg-Carlson approach w any 
product or problem—to be impatient with “tradi- 
tional” do's and don'ts, and look always for the 
solution which is newest, most practical and yet 
economical, too. 

Can we tackle whatever's puzzling you? 


as FS 


Radio, TV Telephones and Sound and Electronic 
Products for Our 


Armed Forces 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
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Tractor trailer units make the rounds picking up and delivering merchandise. 


Look, No Elevators 


The building shown in the pictures 
warchouse for the Jordan Marsh 
Boston and vicinity. But it 
different from most multi-level ware 
doesn't have any clevators 
ry merchandise up and down 
ctween floors. 

Ihe concrete building, located at 
Newton, Mass., has a storage area of 
more than 500,000 sq. ft. distributed 
on six floors, The floors are arranged 
on split levels with ramps connecting 
the levels, as in an automobile parking 
garage 

The clevatorless multi-story structure 
was designed to get around several 
warchousing problems 

* When orders are to be filled 
from a large number of different items, 
it is uneconomical to spread the large 


for in 


uses—it 


% Production 


area needed for 


floor. 

¢ Handling mezchandise between 
multiple levels is often inefficient and 
costly if elevators provide the vertical 
transportation. 

Designer David J. Griswold, Minn 
eapolis, Minn., used ramps in a multi 
level building to solve these difficulties 
* Moving the Goods—Small tractors 
pull trains of trailers over the ramps 
to transport goods from level to level. 
They pick up the material at roceiving 
zones and cart it to the particular area 
in the building where it is to be stored 
There, the trailers are unhooked from 
the tractors, and operators with ma- 
terial handling equipment, such as lift 
trucks, position the merchandise 

Selection of merchandise for ship 


storage over one 


ment to stores is handled by personnel 
in the different sections who place 
orders onto empty trailers. Tractor 
units circle the building, delivering in- 
coming merchandise and picking up 
trailers filled with outgoing goods 

¢ Interior Design—Metal panels arc 
used instead of masonry to cover most 
of the structure’s wall area, eliminating 
danger of moisture, which is damaging 
to _ ele and appliances stored in 
the warehouse. The building contains 
only a few windows and these are used 
mostly for ventilating employee facili 
ties. 

Plastic domes let in some natural 
light over main traffic aisles and ramps 
The building's only elevator is bor 
employees, but is sometimes used when 
special handling is required. two 
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oye of ALATHON:.. 


are safe, attractive and practically indestructible 


OF THE MANY SOUNDS that chil- 
dren make, two have long been familiar 
— the squeal of delight that greets an- 
other new toy — and the wail of dis- 
appointment when another toy is 
broken. Fortunately for all concerned, 
however, toys are now being made of 
“Alathon” polyethylene resin. These 
toys—such as this tea set manufactured 
by the Ideal Toy Corporation, Hollis, 
New York — not only pack a load of 


ZYTEL® 
nyion 
_ resin 


polyethylene 


-| 
| TEFLON® 
tetrafiuoro- 


acrylic 
hylene resin 


resin 


26. v6. vat.ort 


BETTER THINGS 2OR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


ALATHON® 


“child appeal” but are practically inde- 
structible as well. 

Du Pont “Alathon” is an ideal mate- 
rial from which to make toys. It can be 
economically molded into complex 
shapes and is water and shock resistant. 
Tasteless, odorless and non-toxic, 
“Alathon” is strong even in thin 
sections. 

The possible applications for 
“Alathon” are many. Because it is col- 


orful and shatterproof, it is ideal for 
housewares. “Alathon” can be extruded 
into film, pipe and wire jacketing. The 
excellent electrical characteristics and 
high chemical resistance of “Alathon” 
recommend its use in industry 

To get complete property and appli- 
cation data on “Alathon,” clip and mail 
the coupon below. If you wish informa 
tion on the other Du Pont engineering 
materials, check these as well. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicalse Department 
Room 3312 Du Pont Building, Wilmington 9#, Delaware 
In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P.O. Box 666, Montreal, Quebec 


Please send me more information 
on the Du Pont engineering materi- 
als checked: [) ‘‘Alethen” 1) 
“Lytel’’ [) “Lucite” [) “Teflon” 
| om interested in evaluating these 
moterials for; 
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JERVIS B. WEBB 





A high degree of automation was designed by Webb engineers into the 
production line for Plymouth engine blocks. Pictured above is a section of 
Webb special transfer equipment that moves engine blocks from left to 
right along the production line in the foreground. This transfer device also 
automatically shunts blocks into any one of three spurs which feed pre- 
cision boring machines. Blocks leaving these machines converge into a 
single line for automatic transfer to gaging station. 


included in the automatic equipment are twenty-two Webb designed 
turntables which index the engine blocks 90° on the horizontal axis for 
another machining operation. Also, Webb engineers designed twenty 
rollover stations where engine blocks are automatically rotated 90° or 
180° on the vertical axis to put them into position for the next machining 
operation. Automatic control panels for these devices were designed and 
built by Control Engineering Co., a subsidiary of Jervis B. Webb Co. 


In engineering the layout for the new engine plant, Plymouth’s goal was 
to obtain flexible and continuous production flow with a minimum of 
manual handling. In addition to above automation equipment, there are 
four miles of Webb custom engineered conveyors, divided into 26 
integrated conveyor lines that achieve Plymouth’s goal. 


This installation is another example of how manufacturers are 
turning to Webb conveyor engineers for automation and 
answers to their materials handling problems. 


JERVIS B. WEBB CO. 
Dp. . ialiols ir aR pe Cae ‘ were My ole m1 

. . 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
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8947 ALPINE AVENUE 
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Magic Alloy 


In temperature changes, 
it neither stiffens nor relaxes. 
it makes stratospheric para- 
chuting safer. 


When a jet pilot bails out of his 
plane at a great height, he faces more 
than the ordinary hazards of parachute 
jumping. He may become unconscious 
and unable to pull the rip cord. Even 
if he isn’t, he has to judge when . 
it’s safe to open the parachute. If the 
chute opens too soon, he may suffocate 
or freeze. 

The ideal is a mechanical device that 
would automatically open the para 
chute at an altitude where the air can 
support life and where the exposure 
to cold won't last too long. The diffi 
culty is to get a reliable device. An 
ordinary timer won't work; bail-outs 
occur at varying heights. And most 
gadgets that measure air pressure are 
inaccurate under temperature changes 

However, the black box in the 
picture is said to do the trick. Packed 
with the parachute, it senses the alti- 
tude and‘ pulls the rip cord when the 
pilot has fallen to a safe level. 
¢ New Alloy—The secret of the device 
is a set of three tiny diaphragms that 
are sensitive to changes in air pressure 
but not to temperature changes. They 
are made of a new allov of nickel, 
chromium, iron, and _titanium—Ni- 
Span C—made by H. A. Wilson Co. of 
Union, N. J. 

The chromium has the property of 
becoming stiffer as the temperature 
drops; the iron-nickel alloy becomes 
stiffer as the temperature rises. In 
proper balance in the formula, they 
produce an alloy that retains the same 
elasticity from —90F to 240F. Tita 
nium is added to permit the alloy to 
be heat-treated. eno 
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Here’s the new low cost accounting machine that lets 
you take your pick of the accounts receivable systems! 
With an Underwood Sundstrand you no longer have to 
build your system around the machine... you get 














——m the system best suited to your own operation! 
Seomnsedensdlienaneedibenedl 
UROTR WOOD sumDsTRAne . 
ain Sundstrand is fast! 10-key keyboard and a dozen other 
‘en fully automatic features mean you get both high speed 
& production and positive accuracy. Your office people 
— will find the Underwood Sundstrand easy to learn 
> ae i itt and simple to operate. And you'll be more than pleased 
3 Uf esas 2700" HH with the results—real savings in time and money. For 
complete details and prices, call your nearby 
Underwood Office, or write Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
“=== cntdianen edie High speed, 10-key operation! With Underwood 
om Sundstrand's 1o-key keyboard operators turn out work 
\ i : : , 
‘ ~ —, y, , faster, with greater accuracy. Easy to learn, eliminates 
aay: ‘ 7 ; “headswing fatigue. 
A. tg PN aie: 
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UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
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ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK if, Me ¥. 




















Eli Whitney Never Called It Automation! 


In 1794 when Papen | in- 
vented an automatic ine, 
the cotton gin, he hacin’t heard 
about Automation. He invented 
gages, too, but left it to Federal 
to invent gages many years later 
for automatic dimensional control. 
Even then, nobody talked about 
Automation, 

lt doesn’t matter what you 
call the automatic way of 
working. The important thing is 
how you meet its challenge. Con- 
trary co commonly held impres- 
sions, automatic methods are not 
alone for che mammoth transfer 
machine operations of the auto- 
motive industry. We know, for 
we're regularly making successful 
installations, both large and small, 
in widely diversified industries. 
Federal Automatic today are 
used profitably on a full range of 
products from refrigerator pistons 
to railroad car axles. 

Our experience goes back 
long before the word Automa- 
tion was coined. We work closely 
and successfully with machine tool 
builders to provide gages that con- 
form to the capabilities of their 


machines. Our engineers provide 
various degrees of control on exist- 
ing machines in the field and also 
work in close collaboration with 
machine c esigners to ide gag- 
ing and coatrol units baile into the 
manufacturers’ original machines. 

Today many producers are 
profiting from Federal Automa- 
tion og They are cashing in 
on the broadest knowledge and 
most unbiased thinking in the 
dimensional control field. Federal 
engineers are widely experienced 
in the capabilities and limitations 
of mechanical, air, electric and 
electronic gages .. . and play no 
favorites. ir goal is the devel- 
opment of the one best gage for 
any job, in the fastest time at the 
lowest cost. Whether it’s an electric 
gage that automatically adjusts a 
machine to prevent out-of-toler- 
ance production, or a conveyor-fed 
electronic gage that sorts 19,500 
pieces an hour, the chances are 
that the right Federal gage pa 
for itself in a year. That's 
making automation pay! Ask 
Federal first for recommendations. 
Write or call us today. 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
5212 Eddy Street * Providence 1, R. |. 


AAFEDERAL 7,,,2 


Dial Indicating, Alr, Electric, or Electronic—tor Inspecting, Measuring, Sorting, or Automation Gaging 
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Machine Signals Flaws 
In Steel With a “Beep” 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials—a national society that es- 


tablishes standard testing procedures 
—requires that stainless steel be tested 
by destructive tests on sections from 
each lot. Now, a machine that operates 
magnetically is said to surpass the 
ASTM test standards without de- 
structive testing. 

The machine, produced by Magnetic 
Analysis Corp., New York, is being 
used by Carpenter Stecl Co.’s Alloy 
Steel Div., Union, N. J. It checks the 
quality of non-magnetic grades of stain- 
less steel tubing and rods at a speed 
of 250 ft. per minute. The unit in- 
spects the inside and outside surfaces 
of tubing along the full length and 
periphery. 
¢ How It Operates—Lengths of tubing 
are placed on power-driven rolls that 
shoot it through the black coil, shown 
in the center of the illustration. When- 
ever a flaw is present, the instrument 
signals it by a dashing light and a loud 
“beep.” The operator then stops the 
rolls, pushes the tube back into the 
coil until the beep occurs again, and 
marks the spot with crayon. 

Among the defects that the testing 
unit will detect are faulty or porous 
welds, scratches, cracks, and even s0- 
called weepers (tiny holes in the steel 
that are so small that several hours 
under high hydraulic pressure are re- 

uired to force a drop of water through 
them). It also signals variations of as 
little as 3% in wall thickness, under 
suitable conditions. 

The tester will give a continuous 
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Bicarbonate of Soda is much like a red-haired 
Irishman. It can be mighty pleasant . . . or 
mighty tough if the situation requires it. 

In its gentler nature, great quantities of Bi- 
carbonate of Soda are used as a baking soda... 
and for various medicinal purposes including 
the familiar “bicarb” to relieve upset stomachs. 

But in its tough role, Bicarbonate of Soda is 
one of the fiercest flame killers. It helps save 
countless lives every year and untold millions 
of dollars in fire damage. 

In many well-known dry chemical extin- 





gredient. It is specially treated with other 
chemicals to make it water repellent and free- 
flowing. When this fine powder is blasted out of 
its container and hits a fire, the flames are — 


smothered within seconds . even when 


So, the next time you sce Bicarbonate of 
Soda, remember it’s a good friend of yours in e 
more ways than one. 

As a world leader in the production of alka- 
lies, Columbia-Southern is, of course, a 
ducer of large tonnages of Bicarbonate 










CHLORINE, ALKALIES AND RELATED PRODUCTS - 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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* * Moses sought Him on a mountain; St. Augustine in his books; Washington at Valley Forge; 
\lbert Schweitzer in the heat of the African jungle; President Eisenhower in his own heart and the hearts 
of his people; Konrad Adenauer in the Cathedral of Cologne. # And one cold mght long ago the Wise Men 


found Him... anc Angels singing, ‘‘Glory to God wm the highest, and on carth peace to men of good will.’ 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON « CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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ONRAD WN. HILT 














signal if a steel having a different size 
or composition than that intended is 
inserted. Depending on quality re- 
quirements, the machine can be set 
to ignore defects below a certain 
magnitude. 

The machine can now handle tubing 
with a diameter of up to 34 im. and 
wall thickness of 0.07 in. The com- 
pany says it is trying to step up the 
machine to handle larger dimensions, 
and that inspection speeds may be 
doubled in the near future. 

The machine uses a magnetic field 
during inspection, and so cannot be 
used on magnetic grades of steel. How- 
ever, the testing will probably work 
for brass and copper tubing. 

The machine is available on a rental 
basis for about $250 per month. 


e Source: 
New York. 


Magnetic Analysis Corp., 





Gobbles Up Dirt 


This jeep, equipped with a 6-in, suc- 
tion hose, has a big appetite for litter. 
It was adapted by the Washington Sani- 
tation Dept. to clean the city’s streets. 
Now Willys Motors, Inc., of Toledo is 
producing them on a commercial basis. 

Dual controls are provided, so the 
driver can slide to the right side and 
keep an eye on the cleaning. Power for 
the suction comes from a 4-cyl. auxiliary 
engine, which also runs a machine to 
pulverize debris. Clean sweeping is 
aided by a heavy wire brush next to the 
hose snout, which dangles from the 
right side of the vehicle. The rig is said 
to clean gutters six times as fast as a 
man with broom and pushcart. 


¢ Source: Willys Motors, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio 
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step up office efficiency 


Efficient filing is a must in today’s business 
world. That’s why more and more concerns 
look to Invincible — for the files with the 
“business-engineered” features. Ball-bearing 
guide rollers, finger-touch compressors, han- 
dies with built-in drawer latch are just a few 
features that cut filing clerk fatigue. What's 
more, smart, distinctive styling adds new 
beauty to any offices. See the feature packed 
Invincible line today. 


Set the pace for better business living 





NEW FULL-COLOR 
BOOKLET FREE! 


12 pages of decorator-plan- 
ned color combinations and 
office arrangements. Ask 
your deoler or write. 
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Tebvleting Cord 
File 


Card index 
Files 





5, 4,3, and? 
Drawer Letter 
and Legal Files 











INVINCIBLE 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


In Coneda; A. 8, Davey Company tid., 
Factory Representative 
175 Bedford Read, Terente $, Canada 
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: phenomenal ! 
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“Results have been phenomenal. Actual orders resulting 
from the “clues” advertising total over $27,000. Inquiries 
are from top management of well known companies.” 


A quotation from a letter written to us by just one of the - 
many satisfied “clues” advertisers in the classified section 
of BUSINESS WEEK. 


+) 
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You too can talk across-the-desk there to more than 255,000 
key executives at a cost of only $5.85 a line. 


Are you missing something by not using ‘clues’? 
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Curbstone Courthouse 


Motorists can now pay their parking 


tickets to the fine collecting device 
shown here instead of having to go to 
court. The violation tag, printed on a 


specially designed form, is first inscrted 
Dal DAVIDSON in the fine collector. The fine is de- 
posited in silver through a slot. To 
obtain a receipt the lever has to be 
cranked, then released. 
The fine collector can be adjusted 
to handle larger fines—all in silver of 
course. 


¢ Source: American Bank Equipment 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2 sides at once | A vari-color coating product, which 
4 Sete eee oe permits paints of three different colors 
to be sprayed simultaneously from a 
single gun has been developed by the 
Glidden Co., Cleveland. The lacquer 
DAVIDSON is sprayed on a regular base coat. ‘The 


DUAL-LITH will de three colors in the coating remain 
more for you * , separated in the spraying process duc 
Hendsomely streamlined in Davidson grey, Model 251 has to chemical suspension of the pig- 
mony “extres,” Including micrometer plate edjustment which makes exact image positioning simple. ments. 
Throwghout, it reflects the croftemenship and sturdiness of DAVIDSON DUAL-LITH, essuring yeurs of 2 
trouble-free operation and low maintenance. In appeorance and versatility, it fits ideally into office olyeth , corked i RS ad | 
ote eqgtation, Coenen Go Carinee Saraiey pana eaiee epee Gay Seedange the al ef malice! catemsn'e 
able, yew con Devengrove distinctive stationery or get truer color and easier, longer runs with dry Squibb & Son New York gst 5094 
ofsct as well on the Anes quality conventional offset reproductions, in line, halftone or color And it’s pus a scansd iglg wla age Be nl 
quiet in operation! © Model 251 produces up te 6,000 impressions por hour on sheets from 3” x 5” —— cantment bases containing 
te 107 » 14”. Prints on amy stock from light manifold te cardboard end envelopes. Automatic suction polyethylene for use by pharmacists 
pile feeder holds 21” stuck of 5,000 sheets of 20-4b. or equivalent stock. And you con cleo print two in compounding prescriptions. The 
sides et once, letterpress, imprint, number end porferete on the same machine. plastic holds together the petroleum 
jelly with which it is mixed. 





A plastic container for blood eliminates 
the turbulence and foaming that oc- 
curs when blood is drawn im a glass 
bottle. Produced by Fenwal Labora 
tories, Framingham, Mass., the poly- 
vinyl chloride oe can be squeezed to 
infuse blood into patients more quickly 
Toat eat Oo Limetype + Headings = in case of emergency. 
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HOW A 
NATIONAL-STANDARD 
WIRE DEVELOPMENT 

keeps her hair prettier 


all day long 


Millions of pounds of steel are used each 
year to make bobby pins. 


And it’s a tricky steel to make, as we learned while 
developing it . . . tricky, that is, if our 

customers were to avoid fabricating troubles and 
hold manufacturing costs to a minimum. 


We had to produce a special kind of round wire 

that could be flattened without cracking. It had to 

have an extremely uniform finish to facilitate 

coloring and to permit high speed processing 

without frequent costly adjustments of machinery. 

It had to be suitable for tempering to give the 
right springiness and tension. 


Not only did our engineers succeed in meeting 

all of these challenges, but they also were able to 

save our customers money on manufacturing, 
packaging and handling. 


We solve problems like these every day for our 
customers and give them better, more complete 
service than they get elsewhere. That’s why 
National-Standard is industry’s foremost supplier 
of special wire, wire cloth and strip steel. 

May we serve you, too? 














NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY + WNILES, MICHIGAN 
Tire Wire, Stainless, Fabricated Braids and Tape 

ATHENIA STEEL DIVISION «+ CLIFTON, WN, J. 

Fiat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Stee! 

REYNOLDS WIRE DIVISION + DIXON, ILLINOIS 

industrial Wire Cloth 

WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY DIVISION + JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Special Machinery for Meta! Decorating 

WORCESTER WIRE WORKS DIVISION + WORCESTER, MASS. 
Round ond Sheped Stee! Wire, Smoll Sizes 
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How Good an Operator 
Is Cash McCall? 









b He 
CONGRESS OF 
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mis WEEK, Cash McCall, a novel 
5 tha today’s business world, moved 
into fifth place on the New York 
Times’ best-seller list 

Last week, the book’s author, Cam 
cron Hawley, moved into the spotlight 
himself (picture, left). As a speaker 
at the National Assn. of Manutactur 
ers’ 60th congress, Hawley discussed 
what he called the essential theme of 
his novel: the deleterious effect of the 
current tax structure on the morality 
of businessmen 
¢ Popular Image—Cash McCall prob 
ably will be read by millions—and, if 
it’s made into a movie, it will be seen 
by millions, too. So it is an important 
book—not in the literary sense of “im 
portant”—biut in the sense that from 
this book countless people will get 
their first, and perhaps their only im 
pression of how one type of business 
man does business today. In ‘their 
minds the fictional Cash McCall could 
become the mirror image of many of 
today’s businessmen 

Thus, questions naturally arise: How 
realistic a figure is Cash McCall? How 
authentic are his operations? Has he 
a moral outlook on what a businessman 
may do to make money? 

To get the answers, BUSINESS WEEK 
asked those questions of a panel of 
businessmen representing a wide va 
riety of backgrounds and experience 
Those who answered included: 

e Frank W Abrams, former 
chairman of the board of Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) 

¢ Courtney C. Brown, dean of 
Columbia University’s Graduate School 
of Business 

¢ Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc 

¢ William C. MacMillen, Jr., 

resident of Chesapeake Industries, 
ie. 

¢ Sydney Prerau, director, J. K 
Lasser Tax Institute 

e E. Everett Smith, partner, Mc 
Kinsey & Co 

e Louis E. Wolfson, chairman of 
the board, Merritt-Chapman & Scott 

There’s little doubt in the minds of 
these men that Hawley, a former vice 
president of Armstrong Cork Co., has 
written a timely novel 

It’s Hawlev’s second novel. His first 
Executive Suite, was a best-seller three 
years ago and was sold to Hollywood 
for $250,000 (BW—Dec.6'52,p102) 
¢ The Modern Operator—Cash Me 
Call, the central character in Hawlev’s 
new book, is “an operator, a raider, a 
man who has made millions by trading 
in corporate properties.” He has a net 
work of holdings and a string of high 
powered retainers. He buys up com 
panies in difficulties, doctors them, and 
sells them after he has raised their value 
On these sales he makes heavy profits 
that are taxable only at a capital gains 
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Research to serve YOu ...-- in 
THE CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


There’s research constantly going on in THe 
CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA .. . in 
industrial laboratories, college workshops, 
independent research institutes. It’s pursuit 
of information to help make your products 
better, your sales easier—to make your 
company grow! 

Industries are spending millions here to 
develop products and services—especially for 
the aircraft, automotive, ceramic, chemical, 
plastic, rubber and steel industries. 

Here your new plant will be located close 
to technical know-how, to raw materials, 
to major markets, to skilled manpower, to 


plentiful fuel and dependable electric power. 
These favorable factors have made THe 
CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AmeRICA the choice 
of Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, Kaiser 
Aluminum, Miller Manufacturing, Whirlpool- 
Seeger, White Motor and others for new 
plant locations. We believe its favorable advan- 
tages will meet your needs, too. Get the full 
story, sent promptly and without obligation. 

Just write, Area Development Department: 
Ohio Edison Company, 47 North Main Street, 
Akron 8, Ohio; or Pennsylvania Power Co., 
19 East Washington Street, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER COMPANY 











EK. Everett Smith, McKinsey & Co.: 
“Business as a theme is gaining.” 


rate of 25%. He does not run the refur- 
bished companies for operating imcome 
because, being in a Ingh tax bracket, 
he would lose to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue up to 91% of any declared 
dividends 

his consciousness of tax loopholes 
governs almost all of McCall's busi 
ness operations, So, if you accept the 
letter of the law as the boundary of 
honor, McCall is an honorable busi 
nessman 
* Passionate Author—The question of 
business morality in these circum 
tances runs right through the novel 
Hawley himself does not believe that 
whatever the kw allows is moral. In 
his NAM talk last week he bitterly at 
tacked the federal income tax struc 
ture, calling it a “cancerous growth 
that threatens to strangle so many of 
the concepts basic to our whole way 
ot life 7 

As our tax structure now stands,” 
he said, “we are forcing men away from 
dong the things we all know are 
morally right, and just, and sound, And 
we are forcing them to practise the 
evasions and cireumventions that the 
tax} code actually encourages. 

“In some wavs the situation is not 
unlike the one that arose during Prohi 
bition, when a general breakdown in 
morality and ethics became more seri- 
ous than the simple illegality of alco 
hol beverages.” 

Cash McCall as Hawley takes him 
through the novel's plot, is beginning 
to do a little soul-searching about the 
businessman's morality vs. legality 
Successful as he is, McCall 
is puzzled that so many people fear or 
hate him. He is pointed out as a 
fast-buck boy” with the implication 
that he is something of a shady dealer 

As the pressure of his problem in- 
McCall muses: “We have a 
peculiar national attitude toward 
money-making. We maintain that the 
very foundation of our way of life is 
what we call free enterprise—the profit 
system . but when one of our citi- 
zens shows enough free enterprise to 


problem 


CTCASS, 
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L. E. Wolfson, MerrittChapman & Scott: 
“Hawley has done a superb . . . job.” 


pile up a little of that profit, we do 
our best to make him feel he ought to 
be ashamed of himself.” 
* Prodigal Returns—By the end of the 
book, McCall is beginning to feel a 
little ashamed of himself. He's not 
sure why. But he does begin to re- 
consider his philosophy of letter-of-the 
law money-making. 

ls a man who operates like Cash 
McCall believable? Is his philosophy 
moral, immoral, or just amoral? What 
will the public think of business: after 
it reads this novel? 

That's what susiness week asked its 
panel of businessmen 


|. Ils He Believable? 


The majority of susiness weEEK’s 
panel gives a firm “No” on the score 
of whether McCall is a_ believable 
character. They feel that Hawley has 
made the corporate operator an ex- 
aggerated character. 

The sharpest criticism comes from 
Chesapeake Industries’ William Mac- 
Millen, president of a corporation that 
has shown a flair for holding com- 
many and tax loss operations. Says 
MacMillen: “I don’t think we'll ever 
mect a man like Cash McCall. He is 
portrayed as being perfect. He has 
all the ‘good’ characteristics—no ‘bad’ 
ones, and he never makes a mistake.” 
¢ Too Clever—Columbia University’s 
Dean Brown is less vehement. He 
says: “It was my impression that [the 
book] dealt with an identifiable type, 
but attributed to him a bit more clev- 
erness than I have observed—and a bit 
more influence as well.” 

General Mills’ Harry Bullis gives 
author Hawley a little more benefit of 
doubt. “From the average individual's 
point of view,” he says, “Cash Me- 
Call's operations undoubtedly sound 
fantastic. However, there are many ex- 
amples of empire-building in the his 
tory of business. Therefore, while 
McCall's operations do not by any 
means represent the general run of 
business, they are not entirely unrealis- 


Frank W. Abrams, retired executive: 
“I hope Mr. Hawley . . . will try again.” 


tic. They are within the realm of 
possibility.” 

But from Louis Wolfson comes this 
comment on the fictional Cash Mc 
Call’s operations: “If not typical, they 
are Sealy realistic.” 


il. ls He an Outcast? 


For the most part, BUSINESS WEEK’s 
pancl is willing to waive further dis 
cussion of Cash McCall's somewhat 
heroic abilities in order to probe wider 
issues. Plenty of these were raised 
by the novel. 

‘McCall appears essentially as lone 
operator, aided now and then by a 
retinue of smart legal, tax, and “pn 
vate-eve” specialists. Is it his indi 
vidualism that drives him to promote 
deals of questionable morality? Is 
author Hawley saying in his novel that 
the average company has no place for 
such rugged individualists as Cash Mc 
Call? 

Management consultant E. Everett 
Smith believes that Hawley is implying 
just that. And Smith is deeply con 
cerned by what could result from a 
trend among personnel specialists in 
large companies to reward conformists 
and penalize individualists. If the per 
sonnel specialists are tending to do that, 
then we are headed for trouble, Smith 
savs. 

‘The distinction drawn throughout 
Cash McCall between the individualist 
and the company man also disturbs 
Frank Abrams, former board chairman 
of Jersey Standard. But he sees it in a 
rather different light. “The individu 
alist seems {in Hawley’s book] to be 
the man of ideas who performs miracles 
in reorganization, and the company 
man the plodder who makes little or no 
contribution to the larger scheme of 
things. 

“My experience,” says Abrams, “is 
quite to the contrary. The company 
man, I have found, is the man who 
likes to serve a good cause to the best 
of his ability, and is content to prosper 
with {his company]. The individualist 
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QUICK-CHANGE ARTISTRY 


GP... a well-known package in holiday dress, It can say “season's greetings” 
at any season—and keep one step ahead of the calendar. To put a bright new wrapper 
design on the shelf for major holidays is no mean trick for Whitman's, but the flexibility 
of Package machines helps make it routine. Rapid output, perfect register and absolute 
dependability are never sacrificed for the sake of the quick change. 


Freshness may be a competitive byword for you, too—and that means freshness of sales 
appeal as well as freshness of product. The answer lies in a package designed not to 

do a job, but to do your job. Whatever your requirements, you can call the nearest 
Package representative for expert guidance. He’s versed in more than packaging 
machines and mechanics ... he has the merchandising skill to help you 

apply them properly. 


PACKAGING 1S PART OF YOUR PROFIT PicTUREmD PACK 


EAST LONGMEADOW, MASSACHUSETTS MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA + BOSTON «+ CLEVELAND « CHICAGO « ATLANTA 
DALLAS «+ DENVER « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE « TORONTO 
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H. F. MeCULLOUGH, general manager, 
Service Shops Department, General Electric 
Co. explains below why... 


WITH INCREASED EMPHASIS ON bile 
“Accent on maintenance” becomes industry's 


It's no secret that American industry today is making giant 
strides into a new era—dmarked by the increased use af auto- 
matic machines, more - atinuous process methods, and a 
greater application of electric power per manhour. This era 
yf automation is a result of the sharpening of competition, 
requiring more production from existing equipment, better 
methods for making better products, and better machines to 
do more work at less cost. 

e Taken for granted—PBut all this is focussing new atten- 
tion on a production factor hitherto taken for granted 
mainte «. For a8 more automatic machines are introduced 
to quicken the production tempo, and to make up for limited 
available manpower and to wr oh product cost, the mainte- 
nance function assumes a far greater importance. As one 
indication of this, the cost of all industrial maintenance in 
1952 was over $11 billion, while by 1965 it is estimated to 
reach $22 billion annually. 

e Production demands—Present and future production 
demands require the training of highly skilled and well 
planned maintenance to prevent idle machinery and profit- 





eating downtime costs. The ultimate aim of any mainte- 
nance program is to reduce unit cost of goods sold; therefore, 
planned maintenance helps the manufacturer do this by 
getting the maximum use from his equipment and remind- 
ing him to make modifications or renewals on a planned 
rather than a hit-or-miss basis. With this trend towards 
automation, today’s stepped-up production combined with 
increased labor, materials ae equipment costs dictates a 
scheduled maintenance program. 

e Maintenance not ready—On its present scale, mainte- 
nance cannot successfully cope with the staggering job 
ahead. To back up the abilities of maintenance men and 
their effective use of tools and materials, management too 
must apply to maintenance the same skiil, brains and capital 
investment that have so strikingly improved production 
planning and techniques. In fact, with automation, produc- 
tion itself depends largely on the proper planning il execu- 
tion of equipment maintenance. 

@ Involuntary shutdown—It must be remembered that an 
emergency downtime during production not only results in 








PRODUCTION MUST RISE 50% 








AUTOMATION 
MUST FILL THIS GAP 








AVAILABLE 
“MANPOWER WILL RISE 14% 


key to all future production planning 


lost greceets and profits, but also forces upon labor an 


involuntary layoff; therefore, machinery equipment failure 


is as disastrous for all when it occurs on a production line 
geared for high production with a large degree of automation. FOR AN 
Again it comes down to the question of maintenance. Does 


management wait for a failure then apply maintenance on EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


a put-out-the-fire basis or does management put into effect 


good maintenance practices, scheduling maintenance at TO THIS 

times most convenient to the production line. Scheduled 

maintenance minimizes the “dollar” loss. Naturally all 

emergency shutdowns cannot be eliminated, but Productive IMPORTANT PROBLEM 
Maintenance can and is reducing such situations. 

e Management and maintenance—One fact that emerges 

is that management and maintenance must join forces in a 

carefully thought-out program to meet the challenge of 

automation. Both are part of the company team, interested 

in bringing the many benefits of planned equipment mainte- 

nance to the over-all job of delivering goods to customers 

on time, using manpower most efficiently, and keeping G : N F & A L @ tr LE cy R | C 


product cost low. 











When management teams up with maintenance, the result i 
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YOUR G-E MAINTENANCE SPECIALIST - « « guide you In planning routine inspection, 
will supply complete parts data .. . routine maintenance and parts inventories .. . 


Start now with General Electric’s 


1 2 


Gather complete Evaluate routine 
equipment data from maintenance to 
your machines determine how much 
and motors care is warranted 











4 5 


Establish Evaiuate Establish 
a routine the critical a critical | 


operating control maintenance maintenance | 
system that is needed program 














more effective maintenance that actually adds production capacity 


you determine condition of all critical - « « help analyze critical equipment 
equipment cal heip schedule planned overhaul . for best protection of each machine. 


5-sten Aaductive Maintenance vlan 


It organizes the applicction of men, tools and materials to help protect 


capital investment, increase productivity, reduce product cost 


A practical, realistic approach to the growing importance 


; : - ' ie Company 
of maintenance in the automation era is Genera! Electric’s Apporatus Seles Division, Section 0601-17 

Productive Maintenance plan. In a simple 5-step sequence, Schenectady 5, New York 
it organizes the elements involved in controlling equipment C tape ewe wr tte ome a setting 
downtime to improve maintenance of electrical systems. © Please have a Maintenance Specialist from my nearest G-E 
Because it is applicable to any type of industrial operation, Service Shop cull on me. : 
C) | would tike fo schedule a showing of the film “Productive 

Maintenance.” 

management and maintenance men alike. Learn more about te REE a 


it is becoming widely accepted throughout industry by 


how this plan can help you obtain more output from exist- POSITION 


wee st ee 


ing facilities. Use the coupon to have a G-E Maintenance e COMPANY.___ 
Specialist call and supply you with complete information. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Productive Maintenance —as vital as production itself! 
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FORGED 
FOR 
ECONOMY 


Recent developments in steel forging techniques 
have made possible remarkable economic changes. 
Cameron Split-Die forgings of high quality alloy 
steel are produced in intricate shapes with both in- 
ternal and external contours and in sizes from 200 
to 5,000 pounds. 

Many man-hours of production time are saved, 
machining difficulties are diminished and, of course, 
con is reduced. 


ROM WORKS, Inc. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Bex 1212, Houston, Texos 


























Since its formation Vitro has engaged in advanced industrial ac- 
tivity, ranging from basic research through development, processing 
and engineering to the construction and operation of facilities. 

This experience, plus VITRO's across-the-board operations in the 
field of nuclear energy, from uranium mining to reactor design, 
has proved to be a valuable aid to many technological pioneers. It 
is available to both government and industry. 


a 
V4 b CORPORATION of AMERICA 
261 Medison Avenve, New York 16, New York 
DIVISIONS: VITRO Manufacturing Company — VITRO Rare Metals Company 


VITRO Leborotories—VITRO Uranium — VITRO Engineering Division 
SUBSIDIARIES: Refinery Engineering Co.— Minerals Corp. 
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Harry A. Bullis, General Mills: 
“It reveals . . . ethical questions.” 


is quite  % to be a self-seeker . . . he 
will switch allegiance from company to 
company, and seems mainly concerned 
with personal power and the trappings 
of wealth.” 

* Individualist’s View—A third and dif- 
ferent view on the distinction between 
individualists and company men comes 
from Louis Wolfson. le, for one, 
thinks U.S. business needs more in- 
dividualists, as long as they are honest, 
intelligent, and aggressive. “As impor- 
tant to a sick business as a doctor is to a 
patient, a McCall's skill renders a triple 
service through the curative process—he 
brings health to the stockholders, the 
employees, and the community,” he 
says. 

Wolfson, like Cash McCall, finds a 
paradox in the public’s suspicion of 
even transparently honest men who 
make a lot of money rapidly. “Consider- 
ing that the free enterprise and profit 
system of our country is intrinsic in our 
concept of democracy . . . it is rather 
astonishing how easily .. . the citizenry 
can be seduced by the Communist con 
cept that profit and the accumulation 
of wealth are some sort of crimes against 
society.” 

And in a rueful aside he adds: “Bitter 
experience has introduced many of us 
to leaders in civic, industrial, and pro 
fessional life who are willing, for the 
sake of personal profit, to encourage our 
Cash McCalls, but who do not have 
the fortitude to defend them publicly 
when special situations arise and their 
lovalty might be helpful.” 


ill, Is He “Right”? 


Overlying that issue of individualism 
vs. conformity throughout Hawley's 
novel, is the issue of morality vs. legality 
in today’s business operations. Always 
the issue comes up han Cash McCall 
plans his maneuvers within the struc- 
ture of the tax code. Throughout the 
book Hawley preaches the theme that 
“bad laws make bad men.” His impli- 
cation here is that if business’ present 
preoccupation with tax avoidance isn’t 
already getting a lot of otherwise honest 
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Machinery buyers are finding C.1.T. Corporation’s PAY-AS- 
YOU-DEPRECIATE PLAN to be the best way to finance new 
production equipment. PAYD PLAN combines financing and 
depreciation to the purchaser's advantage. Here's how it works: 


First there is a small initial payment. Then PAYD PLAN closely 
relates your instalment payments to your schedule of deprecia- 
tion allowances. In effect, you write off the payments as expense. 


APPROVED FOR PAYD PLAN... 
PAYD PLAN covers all standard productive machinery and 


equipment having a depreciable life of three years or more. 


PAYD PLAN POINTS 

Terms—from three to ten years. The PAY-AS-YOU-DEPRECIATE 
PLAN charge is 4.25% for each year of the term, computed on 
the original amount to be financed. PAYD PLAN folder describes 
how you can put new machinery to work right away. Just write, 
With this folder you can find 

the balance between Deprecia- 

tion Allowances and Equipment 

Payments. 


c.1.T. CORPORATION 


The Wholly-owned Industrial Financing Subsidiary of C.1.T. Financial Corporation. Capital and Surplus over $200,000,000 


Cleveland Houston 
750 Leader Building 
Detroit 

65 Cadillac Square 


Portland, Ore.—Equitable Building 


Atlanta 

55 Marietta Street, N.W. 
Chicago 

221 N. LaSalle Street 


1100 E. Holcombe Blvd. 


Kansas City 
210 West Tenth Street 


DIVISIONAL OFFICES —— 


New York 

390 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia 

3 Penn Center Plaza 


Los Angeles 

416 W. Sth Street 
Memphis 

8 North Third Street 
San Francisco—660 Market Street 


Industrial financing available in Canada through Canadian Acceptance Corporation Limited 








photographic 


copying equipment 

You'll find this splendid equipment 
serving faithfully in insurance, commer- 
cial and industrial concerns everywhere, 
from the smallest to the largest . . . and 
also in federal, state, county and munic- 
ipal offices, coast to coast. It sets the stand- 
ard for economical, dependable photo- 
copying the nation and the world over! 

If your requirements are small or 
moderate, it will serve you well. The 
PHOTOSTAT Instant Copier and Mod- 
el Junior machines save time and money 
in any office, anywhere. Or, if need be, 
our larger automatic models oo 
the answer to g . 
‘ Together with MICROTRONICS® 
Micro-film equipment . . . now manu- 
factured by PH AT CORPORA- 
TION ... we provade the greatest variety 
of fine equipment availabie for copying 
and preserving records of all kinds on 
both paper and film. 

Let our trained sales-service repre- 
sentatives, coast to coast, advise and aid 
you. Your inquiries will receive our 
prompt and interested attention. Feel 
free to write us . . . no obligation! 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
205 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, HEW YORK 
Service oMices in most principol cities 
end in Torente, Conede 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trede-mork 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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C. Brown, Columbia: 
“No longer is the prototype an ogre.” 


people into moral difficulties, then it 
soon will. 

* New Gauge of Success—But at least 
one member of susiness weex’s panel 
disagrees firmly with that theme. He 
is Sydney Prerau, director of J. K. Lasser 
Tax Institute. 

The courts, Prerau points out, have 
stated repeatedly that every taxpayer— 
individual and corporate—may cast his 
transaction so that he will have to 
only the lowest tax. That Meal 
does this should not be to his discredit. 
“The gauge of success is net profit. So, 
if he 1s to lead his competitors, a suc- 
cessful businessman must today do a 
better job in tax accounting just as he 
must in production, distribution, and 
sales,” says Prerau. 

Because Hawley’s novel makes this 
— says Prerau, “I welcome Cash 

cCall as the long-awaited layman's 
realization of this fundamental change 
in our business economy.” 

Chesapeake Industries’ William Mac- 
Millen goes along with Prerau’s view of 
operations within the tax laws. To 
back his view he says simply that it’s 
“the obligation of the corporate execu- 
tive to his shareholders to use whatever 
advantage the tax laws prov ide to mini- 
mize his company’s taxes.” 

* No Time for It—But Frank Abrams 
has another view of the question. He 
says: “My business experience has been 

. relatively free of the tax manipula- 
tions and promotional shenanigans that 
seemed the chief concern of the princi- 
characters of this book. Perhaps I 
vave been insulated from some of the 
facts of smaller business life, and if so 
I can now, in retirement, appreciate 
how fortunate I have been.” 

Management consultant Everett 
Smith feels some of these “shenani- 
gans” were highly questionable prac- 
tices that put ee consulting 
in an unfavorable light. 

McCall's masked ownership of @ 
management consulting firm (which also 
surreptitiously bird-dogs for possible 
McCall acquisition) and his hidden 
control of a business detective agency 
(which deviously digs up personal Back 


W. C. MacMillen, Chesapeake Industries: 
“Cash McCall . . . is . . . unbelievable.” 


ground information), both strike Smith 
as leaving something to be desired. 
Smith further questions the amount of 
formal espionage woven around Mc- 
Call’s moves, “the effectiveness of 
which appears to be highly exagger- 
ated.” 


IV. How Will Business Fare? 


One final point, mentioned by several 
of pusiness weex’s panel membcrs, 
bears noting. They find that Hawley 
has succeeded in making his business 
men act like men—not like puppets 
dangled on strings of dollar bills 

For this, the panel is thankful. It 
was, the panel members felt, about time 
somcbody tried to make a businessman 
come alive with something like a sym 
pathetic portrayal in terms understand- 
able, human, and recognizable to the 
— reading public. Even if Cash 

cCall did seem to be somewhat 
taller than life size, the panel felt 
Hawley’s delineation of his character 
was a big improvement over the weak 
caricatures of businessmen other au 
thors have drawn. 
¢ No More Ogres—Columbia’s Dean 
Brown says he’s happy to see that the 
literary prototype of a businessman is 
no longer “an ogre reaching out un 
scrupulously with his many tentacles. 
Even an aggressive fellow like Cash Mc 
Call is now portrayed as an individual 
with the impulses, strengths, and weak 
nesses that go with being human.” 

Frank Abrams recognized this at- 
tempt to humanize businessmen, too 
But he felt that because McCall gives 
no real evidence of changing his phi 
losophy until six pages from the end 
of the book, it came “a trifle late for 
reader conviction.” 

This late change of philosophy 
doesn’t bother General Mills’ Harry 
Bullis. Of the whole novel he says: 
“In its revelations of the human rela 
tions, the story becomes an impassioned 
portrayal of the outcomes accomplished 
and heights reached when con 
sider ethical questions in everyday busi- 
ness.” ND 
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“MADE WITH MAGNESIUM!” 


Three words triggered the most exciting sales story in the 


luggage industry... can build sales for you! 


“It’s light. It’s strong. It’s a good production performer”’, 
said the designer and shop man about magnesium. Sam- 
sonite’s sales department saw all this and something more. 


Magnesium challenged the imagination! Here was the metal 
of today . . . and tomorrow. The metal of the age of super- 
sonic flight. Magnesium would stir excitement, would carry 
great consumer appeal. 


The sales department's prediction proved correct. Consumer 


response was overwhelming. “Oren Sesame” never worked 
better than ‘Made with Magnesium.” Three words opened 
the doors to voiume sales across the nation, 


Interested in putting extra sales power into your product? 
Investigate magnesium, the metal of tomorrow, today. 
Write your nearest Dow sales office or THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Magnesium Sales Department, MA-303A-1, 
Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM <> 











Here are typical user comments: 


Save Space 
“These dependable and accurate Re- 
mote Controissave space and simplify 
assembly for Transmission and Hy- 
draulic Valve Controls on Lift Truck.” 


“Eliminates all ty of failure 
of remote con for marine 
hydraulic transmissions, throt 
governors and synchronizers.”’ 


Improve Appearance 
“Economical, easy to apply. better 
app®arance, We use your Push-Pulls 
for remote control on material flow 
gates, discharge and weight cha 
mechanisms on our industrial scales.” 


Installation 
~Biisdaeen telee radius rods, and 
other lost motion devices for remote 


control of four-wey ting valves 
on the hydraulic of our open 
hearth chargers.”" 

OUTBOARD FANS — New, simple, trouble- 
[ree devices for outboard steering — made 
possible by acoo Push- Pull — are now 
available, Look for them at your deal- 
ers. Boat Show visitors were enthusi- 
astic about them, | 









® Similar advan are reported 
by manufacturers of Agricultural Im- 
lements,Construction Equipment, 
tlectric Control Panels, Machine 
Tools and many other products. 
Tru-Lay Flexible Push-Pulls 
enake around ob- 
atructions... 
simplify installa- 
tion .. . reduce the 
number of working 
parts... to give 
you this simple and ; 
effective assembly.» ¢ 
@ The six booklets 
and bulletins in this 
DATA FILE will an- 
swer further questions 
you may have about 
this versatile and 
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In Management 


1,600-Man Poker Game in Plant 
Helps Morale and Safety Record 


More than 1,600 separate hands, no cash losses, and $100 pots 
for winners are features of “the bi poker game in the world” 
at Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.'s reduction plant in 
Mead, Wash. For workers, it’s a chance to pick up some cash. 
For management, it’s a means of stressing plant safety. 

Every week, each of the 1,600 Mead employees finds a safety 
ticket attached to his paycheck. Printed with a regular playing 
card face, the ticket includes his name and number, the date, and 
a safety slogan. An saves the cards each week for five 
weeks, until he has a hand. 

Each week, employee time clock numbers are put in a container, 
and 25 are drawn, The first 10 em who know the safety 
slogan printed on their cards win $ gift certificates. They also 
become eligible for that week's “poker” game. 

At the end of each five-week period, winners are picked in the 
4 game according to the value of the cards attached to 

paychecks. They receive $100 certificates. Employees’ with 
lost-time accidents have their hands declared “misdeals.” 


Who Wants an Office Christmas Party? 
This Survey Points the Finger 


The National Office Management Assn. made a survey of how 
office workers really feel about office Christmas parties. On the 
basis ot 6,500 replies, it found: 

* 60% are in favor of office parties. 

* Female office workers as a whole are more in favor of parties 
(63%) than are male workers (59%). 

* However, 92% of all male office workers under 20 years of 
age are in favor of these parties, compared with 82% of girls in 
the same age bracket. 

¢ Up to 40 years of age, men are more in favor of such parties 
than women. After that, the majority of men are opposed. 
Women have to pass 49 before a majority are against parties. 

Replies citing benefits of office parties include comments 
that they provide social contact and better acquaintanceship with 
other workers (40%), provide social contact with employers and 
supervisors (24%). Principal obiections are: breaking-<down of 
barriers, too much familiarity, 22%; creation of unpleasant situa 
tions in the office and in the home, 18%; too much alcohol, 15%. 


Biggest Gift of All: Ford Foundation 
Handing $500-Million to Schools, Hospitals 


The Ford Foundation, largest of company foundations, 
will see its assets jump spectacularly when it sells its Ford 
Motor Co. stock next year. This week, you saw where 
some of this money is going to go. The Foundation is giving 
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With resources of more than 
nine billion dollars, Bank of 
America is the world's larg- 
est bank. It is owned by more 
than 200,000 stockholders. 
7 * ® 
When you travel 
always carry Bank of America 


Travelers soehect 
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Nevada City—located in California's picturesque Mother Lode country 


hoeutili: the bank that knows California 





Stretching far and wide across 
California, the 560 branches of 
Bank of America serve every por- 
tion of the state—every aspect of 
its economy. For this reason if you 
do business in California —or in- 
tend to— Bank of America can 


offer you many unique advantages. 


With its intimate knowledge of 
local conditions, this bank can 
provide on-the-spot credit infor- 
mation, sales and marketing data, 
make swift collections and pay- 
ments. If such a banking service 
could be of value to you, why not 


get in touch with us? 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYS/22 ASSOCIATION 


MEME FOE eAL CLPO BT 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN 


FRANCISCO 


SOUR AREE CORFORATICN 


LOS ANGELES 








For information about color telephones 
and special purpose telephones, call your 
Bell telephone company business office. 


because you love 


€; OL OR e «e e Western Electric makes Bel! telephones in color...red, blue, yellow, 


green, gray, ivory, brown, beige as well as black. 


Because you want other kinds of telephones — with illuminated 
dials, spring cords, volume controls and other special devices— we make 
them, too. And we manufacture the complex central office equipment 
needed to make al] these telephones work. 


You see, as the manufacturing unit of the Bel] System it’s our job to 


produce the things needed by your Bell teiephone company to give you 
the more aitractive, more convenient telephone service you want. 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 





$500 million to schools and hospitals. 

The Foundation will hand out its 
cash in three packages. An endow- 
ment of $210-million will go to 615 
private colleges and universities to 
bolster teachers’ salaries. Similar 10 
year endowments totaling $90-million 
will be set up to strengthen instruc 
tion in 42 private medical schools. 
he Foundation is turning over $200- 
million in outright grants to 3,500 
hospitals to improve and extend 
services to the public. 


Intensified Hunt 


For Joe College Seen 


With demand for college graduates 
higher than last year and the supply 
no greater, you can expect to sec 
company recruiters start their 1956 
college hunting season a bit early, 
Checking returns from its annua! 
company surveys, Northwestern Uni- 
versity finds that employers pian 
to hire 30% more college men than 
they did last year. Demand for engi- 
neers is up 47% with general busi- 
ness, sales, and accounting being the 
main needs in other lines. Salaries 
will also increase. Starting pay for 
engineers will be 6% over last year; 
for others it will climb about 4%. 


Management Briefs 


International Business Machines is 
giving a high-speed 704 electronic 
data processing machine to MIT's 
Karl T. Compton Memorial Labo- 
ratories. The gift will be used for 
research. It will also provide means 
to teach more engineers how to use 
computers. A number of New Eng 
land colleges—including MIT's In 
dustrial Management School, which 
is now starting a large-scale opera 
tions research program—will use the 
computer. 


General Foods Corp., $825-mil- 
lion-a-year seller of food products, is 
putting $278,000 this year into a 
fund that includes grants to founda- 
tions, grants-in-aid to various schools, 
and a number of individual scholar- 
ships. 


American Management Assn. holds 
its first conference or public rela- 
tions in New York City at the New 
Yorker Hotel on Jan. 19-20. 
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; WHERE TO START A 
\ GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 


‘ 


The area above, enclosed by the dotted lines, 
is an important area of good “neighbor relations”. Today, 
more than ever before, plant management is turning its 
attention to industrial air cleaning —and replacing noxious 
or nuisance chi y discharges with harmless plumes. Here, 
indeed, is the good-neighbor policy in action. 





“Buffalo”, pioneer in this field, has developed a broad line of 
equipment to meet the most rigid requirements of industry. 
“Buffalo” units are handling almost every conceivable con- 
taminant, from low concentration toxic gases to stringy or 
abrasive discharges. They are handling them with high col- 
lection efficiency and minimum maintenance. 


ee 


“BUFFALO” EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 
TO SOLVE MANY DIFFICULT 
AIR CLEANING PROBLEMS 


Gas Absorbers 

Wert Glass Cell Air Washers 
Rotary Multi-Stage Gas Scrubbers 
Hydraulic Scrubbing Towers 
Hydro-Volute Scrubbers 

“DC” Static Washers 
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WRITE TODAY for the most satisfactory answer to 
your particular air problem. “Buffalo” know-how and 
equipment are at your service. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Publishers of “Fan Engineering” Handbook 
Canadian Blower & Porge Co., Led., Kitchener, Ont. 

Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 
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Rail Deal: Control or Merger? 


A new recruit has been added to the 
rail merger rumors that have been 
rattling around in Wall Street. 

The story broke when the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry, asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for permission 
to acquire stock control of the Central 
of Georgia Ry, Actually, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco firmly denied that it 
planned any real merger, once it had 
control, But the Street persists in 
thinking that a would be in all 
logic the end product of the deal. 

Whatever the Frisco’s plans, its pe- 
tition came to many outsiders as rat 
more of « surprise than two other 
major railroad nuptial reports. These 
are 

« The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine. 
Services of these two top “native” car- 
riers in New England complement each 
other 

« The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, and the Chicago & 
North Western. These systems are 
partly competitive, partly comple- 
mentary 

In both these cases, any layman can 
scent that the possible partners in 
matrimony are already neighbors, if 
not friends. But how come the Frisco 
and the Central of Geergia? Indeed, 
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what is a railroad with San Francisco 
in its name doing in the Deep South, 
much less flirting with what seems to 
be a local Georgia girl. Just to add to 
the confusion, the ICC officially classes 
the Frisco as a “Southwestern carrier,” 
with no mention of Southeast. 

* Going West—The Frisco part of the 
name goes way back to the days when 
the road was a mere gleam in the pro- 
moters’ eyes, and when the nation’s 
favorite slogan was “Go West, young 
man, and grow up with the country.” 
At the start, the Frisco faithfully fol- 
lowed the slogan, laying its tracks, and 
doing its buying, in a southwesterly 
direction, But this early drive never 
developed strength enough to push the 
line all the way west; in fact, in all its 
80 vears the nearest it ever got to 
namesake San Francisco was the Texas 
town of Floydada, a modest 275 miles 
west of Dallas (map). 

What's more, it was years ago that 
the road came to the conclusion that 
its greatest growth possibilities lay cast 
of the Mississippi. And today a grow- 
ing share of the most important tracks 
in the line’s 5,100-mile system takes 
off from the northern terminuses of 
Kansas City and St. Louis to head 
eastward across the Mississippi and 
into the growing Southeastern section. 





These lines offer the shortest rail 
routes from Kansas City and St. Louis © 
to the important Memphis “gateway” 
and to the booming industries of 
Birmingham. 

This drive toward the Southeast, 
however, has not caused the Frisco to 
drop entirely the services that brought 
it the ICC label of “Southwestern.” 
It still has many important passenger 
and freight services in that area, but 
it is a long way from being a South- 
western carrier in the same sense as 
its great rivals, the Missouri Pacific and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
¢ Never Underestimate—The Central 
of Georgia is another road often mis- 
understood by laymen, who tend to 
think of it as a sleepy, purely regional 
operation. Actually, the Central has 
become quite important in its chosen 
field as a “bridge line.” 

Thus, some of its 1,764 miles of 
track provide an important link in in- 
pep popular passenger and freight 
route from Florida to the Midwest. 
It serves to tie together such carriers 
as the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
Seaboard Air Line on the coastal side 
with the more westerly services of the 
Louisville & Nashville, the Mois 
Central (which once controlled the 
Centra! of Georgia}, the Frisco, and 
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beauty treatment for 
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Whole business areas or single structures offer sound investment 
when designed with Ceco Panelite Curtainwalls 


You own property in a neighborhood that's going “down hill” 
—a factory site in a district that’s shabby...or undeveloped land 
in the country. 

You want to make it earn more. There's a way. 

It's investing in a face-lifting beauty treatment that revitalizes 
old neighbornoods—gives a look of the future to new business 
communities. In building language it’s called Ceco Panelite Cur- 
tainwall Construction—a fresh architectural concept of classic 
simplicity made possible by a “skin” of metal windows and color- 
ful insulated panels. Dead weight is cut by this lighter method 
of enclosing structures. Buildings get into use faster. A store or 
small office building beautified with Ceco Panelite Curtainwall 
Construction will rent quicker. Factories dressed up this modern 
way create community good will—attract employees. Whole new 
communities conceived of Ceco Panelite Curtainwall Construc- 
tion overnight become busy marketing places. So, if you want to 
give lazy dollars new earning energy, use Ceco Panelite Curtain- 
wall Construction. It’s one of the better ways to realize more on 
a long term investment. For money put in better building builds 
prosperity for you. Call any one of the offices in Ceco’s nation- 
wide network. Consult local telephone directory for number 
and address. 





Bh us CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
f SS Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
sree) Gene-al Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Metal Windows and Dots - R/C Duct floors - Stee! Jorsts - Metsi Roofing - Letting Product. 











In construction products Ceco Engineering makes the big difference 















Dividend Announcement 
Massachusetts 
Investors 


Trust 


DECLARES ITS 


| 125" Consecutive Dividend 


37 cents a share, 

from net income, 

payable December 

24 ~ shareholJers 

of record December 
| J, 1966, 


| 
| 







ROBERT W. LADD, 
Seerdary 
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the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis. At the same time, the Central 
picks up a lot of traffic from other car- 
riers to deliver to its own eastern 
terminus at Savannah. 

* Little to Build—The physical link- 
ing of the Frisco and the Central 
would not require extensive construc- 
tion. At Birmingham, the Central al- 
ready shares the Frisco’s extensive yard 
facilities. But no such linkup is men- 
tioned in the Frisco’s request to ac- 
quire control of the Central. Stock 
control is all it wants, according to the 
petition, with no consolidation or 
merger. A Frisco spokesman says 
control is sought simply because the 
Central “has been eaming good 
money” and offers a “good investment” 
for Frisco funds. 

As things stand now, the ‘Frisco 
could get control without very heavy 
expense. It already holds 158,197 
shares of the Centrai’s 337,236 out- 
standing shares of common, plus 81,- 
512 of the 170,417 shares of 5% $100- 
par preferred. (Currently, both classes 
of stock have equal voting power.) 

The Frisco told ICC that these 
shares had cost it $15.3-million, and 
that another 14,118 shares of either 
common or — would give it 
voting control. On the basis of the 
highest prices paid in its earlier pur- 
chases, the Frisco figures that the 
remaining shares needed would cost 
$886,000 for common, or $1.3-million 
for preferred. (The common is now 
selling at $53, has ranged from $69.50 
down to $37.25 this year. The pre- 
ferred is currently close to the top of 
its $95.50 to $79.25 range for 1955.) 

In asking permission to pick up this 

stock, the Frisco asserts that it and 
the Central are “geographically non- 
competitive and complementary to each 
other.” It adds that “with improved 
coordination of through service from 
the West and Southwest . . . and the 
port of Savannah .. . [the Frisco] .. . 
will be in a better position to influence 
considerably more traffic through that 
. . . Seaport than is being handled at 
the present time.” 
* Reactions—The Frisco seems little 
— by ya that other carriers 
wi “ its plan, though it admits 
that the Southern Ry. sat raise objec- 
tions. The road also doubts that it 
will meet “any objections from the 
Gulf port cities” that it serves. 

Some Wall Strect rail experts think 
the Frisco is over-hopeful in thinking 
that the Gulf ports will lie still, par- 
ticularly since increased use of Savannah 
could mean the diversion of some of 
their own present traffic. 

The same Street skeptics are far 
from convinced that an actual merger 
won't follow if ICC approves the 
stock control. For one thing, they feel 
that the “coordination” mentioned by 


the Frisco could only be achieved by 
physical merger. 

have another argument, too, 
going back almost four years. At that 
time, Clark Hungerford, president of 
the Frisco, seemed anxious to arrange 
a merger with the Central by negotiating 
with a group that then held 36% 
of the Central stock. This group 
was headed by Patrick B. McGinnis, 
who since then has won control of 
both the New Haven and the Boston 
& Maine. ‘The Streeters figure that 
if Hungerford wanted to merge with 
the Central in the condition it was 
in then, he would be doubly eager to 
do so since the line has shown basic 
improvement. 
© Worries—Up to carly 1952, many 
analysts felt that the reorganization of 
the Central's capital structure had not 
been sufficiently drastic. But since 
then, the road has begun to reap the 
economies of complete dieselization. 
These and other cost savings, plus the 
industrial growth of the area, have 
tended to calm these forebodings, and 
it’s even estimated that the common 
stock—which has never paid a dividend— 
may show 1955 earnings of $8.50 per 
share, topping last year's showing by 
$2.45. 

The Central’s reorganization isn’t the 
only one that some Streeters have 
viewed with a beady eye. They have 
also felt that the Frisco’s 1947 reshuffle 
did not take a deep enough bite out 
of the old capital structure. 

But recently the Frisco has spent 
heavily for modernization and improve- 
ment, achieving complete dieselization 
early in 1952. Resultant gains in opera- 
ting cfhciency have quieted , the 
doubters. 

The road has also improved the 
diversification of its freight trafic. Farm 
products, it’s true, still play a big part in 
its well-being—as shown when last year’s 
drought brought a big drop in the 
road's earnings. But the general 
economic shifts in the area in the post- 
war years have enabled the Frisco to 
show recent revenue and _ ton-mile 
trends rather better than the Class | 
roads as a group. As things leok now, 
its 1955 earnings on common stock 
may run around $5.15 per share, com- 
pared with last year's $2.46, 
¢ It Cost Money—This progress made 
by the Frisco has not come scot-free. 
Last sammer the road had to sc'l $19.5- 
million of new mortgage bonds to 
press on with its improvement pro 
ram, which cost $156-million in the 
947-1954 period. As a result, the 
road's total debt jumped to $162.5- 
million, a sizable rise from the 1947 
yearend figure of $121.9-million. But 
the size of the rise doesn’t seem to 
worry Streeters. One of them points 
out that, even after the new financing, 
annual fixed charges were still less than 
4% of operating revenue. eno 
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Take the airway 
to incentive success 


Even if your job is tough or your 
men slow to respond—air travel 
will get sure-fire results, The 
world-wide C-M staff will antici- 
pate every problem and arrange 
every detail, including flowers, 
parties, sports events and other 
glamor extras. Your company’s 
reputation as a host is safe in 
the hands of Cappel, MacDonald 


and its associates. 


PAN AMERICAN Worto Arrmars 
Mts AMERICAN AIRUNES 








Phow to beat 


ast year s sales figures 


VERY successful sales stratagem has 
two common denominators: A 
good plan . . . and people determined 
to carry it out. If you want to beat last 
ear’s figures, Cappel, MacDonald can 
bel on both counts. 

Our broad experience provides the 
pattern and our expert staff {frees the 
time needed to develop sound plans. 

Our incentive campaigns spark dis- 
tributors, dealers and salesmen with 
more determination than any other 
method known to sales management. 


Sales up 14% 


Last year, 4,000 C-M clients got results 
similar to those reported by a maker 
of pressure sensitive tapes: 

“The campaign retained the enthu- 
siasm of the salesmen and their fam- 
ilies and brought a 1414% increase 
over the same period last year, We 
accomplished the purpose of getting 
the men to demonstrate these products 
on their calls.” 


Reason: Human Nature 


Basic principles of psychology explain 
why eM plans succeed where com- 
missions and other cash rewards fail. 
A man gets tired of paying bills; he 
longs for honor, recognition, luxury, 
a chance to play hero at home. 
We offer him what he wants most 

luxuries he'd hesitate to buy, beautiful 


gifts for his wife and family, a chance . 


to thrill friends with tales of Paris, 
Havana or other exotic cities. 


We supply prizes to suit every cam- 
paign budget and every level of ability 
and taste. We provide a direct mail 
campaign to stimulate the interest of 
participants and their families. We 
handle every detail and provide man- 
agement with a complete plan based 
on 34 years experience, 


Sales Cost is low 


Plans are virtually self-liquidating. 
Prizes are billed as they are won— 
travel at carrier-resort rates, merchan- 
dise at wholesale prices. Printing is 
charged at cost. Normal distributor 
and travel agency discounts pay for 
the highly peers cn services of our 
400-man staff, 

When you use this free C-M service, 
you get better results .. . with less 
payroll expense and less time lost from 
other duties. So don’t delay; investi- 
gate this commonsense plan for in- 
creasing your 1956 sales. 


Get the facts now . «. 


If you want to start building sales now, 
a letter or phone call will bring the 
nearby C-M representative to your 
office. No obligation, of course. 

If your interest is long-range, you'll 
find valuable tips on motivating men 
in our free brochure, “Who's Selling 
Who”, Get a copy for your files. 

Write on your letterhead to Capret., 
MacDonatp ann Company, Derr. 
N-12,Dayton 1, Onto, 


CAPPEL, MACDONALD AND COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio €>D Offices in all principal cities and Canada 
MERCHANDISE INCENTIVES « PREMIUMS ¢ TRAVEL INCENTIVES 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


December 7, 1955 


373,900 Shares 


Revlon, Inc. 


Common Stock 
(Par Value $1.00 per share) 


Price $12 Per Share 


of the Prospectus be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement ts ¢ trom only such of the under- 
writer, including the undersigned, as may le offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of such State 


Reynolds & Co.Inc. 
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Punctured Boom 


Salt Lake City’s wild 
market in uranium shares 
calms way down. Brokers 
are finding things tough. 


The once-torrid uranium stock boom 
centering around Salt Lake City is cur- 
rently about as hot as winter on the 
Colorado Plateau. The September tum- 
ble in uranium shares—which started a 
few weeks before the nosedive of stock 
prices elsewhere (BW—Sep.17°55,p186) 
—has wrought some major changes in 
a stock market that for a while was 
the wildest and wooliest of all: 

¢ Where six months ago, new com- 
— were still sprouting every day, 
nanced largely by “penny stock” of- 
ferings under Regulation A of the Se- 
curities & Exchange Act, today it is 
practically impossible to start a new 
equity-financed company, and nearly 2s 
difficult to get money for expanding one 
already in existence, unless it has a top 
production record. 
¢ Brokerage houses in Salt Lake 
City are finding it tough to make a 
living, and many are closing up shop. 
Before the uranium boom really hit full 
stride, there were around 40 securities 
dealers in town. At the height of the 
boom, there were about 125. Now, 
there are only 97 registered dealers. 
Many brokers have had to quit their 
fancy offices and conduct what is left 
of their business from the less plush 
confines of their own homes. 
¢ A large-scale merger movement 
is under way, with the largest units, 
such as those in the complex of com- 
panies controlled by the Floyd Odlum 
interests, absorbing the assets of prop- 
erties that look promising, but haven’t 
been able to get into full-scale produc- 
tion. There's active bidding for mines 
that have proved their value. 

The merger wave points up one of 
the most significant shifts in the whole 
uranium picture. The bigger produc- 
ing companies are faring well, and their 
shares in many cases are actually selling 
higher than their September prices, 
while shares of unproven mines have 

ed. (Of the 100 most active issues, 
only 13 have advanced steadily since 
September, with 41 below September 
prices, and the rest relatively un- 
changed.) This showing has encouraged 
observers to believe that the shakeout 
has run its course, and will have a 
salutary effect-the companies left in 
the uranium picture will be the heal- 
thiest ones, with the fly-by-nights drop- 


ping by the wayside. 
. Supply Prospects—The tarnish on the 


uranium boom, which started back in 
late summer with strong indications 
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Phoenix tron & Steel Co. (Plote Div.; Structural Div.; 


Glebe Forge, Inc. « The Geometric Stomping Company 









sYolgitlag 
raises its 
ghts 

again! 


Merger of steel operations to step up 
efficiency, increase customer service 


Another milestone in Barium’s long-term policy of 
planned integration was reached recently with the consoli 
dation of all steel-making operations under the manage 
ment of Barium subsidiary Phoenix lron & Steel Company, 
Phoenixville, Pa 

Aimed at improving efficiencies still further and broad 
ening Barium’s customer service, the consolidation int 
grates Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa 
(now known as Plate Division), Chester Blast Furnace 
Inc., Chester, Pa. (now known 2s Blast Furnace Division) 
Structural Division, Phoenixville, Pa. and Phoenix Steel 


Tube Division, Phoenixville, Pa. (Seamless Tubing), under 


STEEL PRODUCERS 


Stee! Tube Div.; Blast Furnace Div 


LIGHTWEIGHT METAL AND PLASTICS 


East Coast Aeronovtics, Inc 


MANUFACTURERS OF END PRODUCTS 


Clyde tron Works, Ine 


Manufacturing Compony 


Wiley Manufacturing Company. 


the management of Phoenix Iron & Steel Company. All 
now function as Operating Divisions, and will remain in 
their present locations 

Barium believes this merger will produce a stronger and 
more flexible operation and set the stage for accelerated 
growth—not only of the divisions directly involved, but 
also of the entire Barium organization. For this move is a 
practical demonstration of the alert management thinking 
which has expanded Barium from one company to 14 in 
ten short years. Find out about Barium’s soundly diversi 
fied family of companies, Write for “The Barium Story 
Barium Steel Corporation, 25 Broad Street, N.Y. 4, N. Y. 
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BARIUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 


* Erie Bolt & Nut Company 


Bayonne Bolt Corporation « The Cuyahoga Spring Com 
STEEL FABRICATORS & PROCESSORS pony * Jecobs Aircraft Engine Company + Kermoth 
Phoenix Bridge Compony « industriol Forge & Steel, inc 


* Kermoth (Cenada) Limited 
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| Plant Site with a Big Future : 








located to serve an area where 
MORE PEOPLE buy MORE PRODUCTS 
than anywh else ! 


Plants producing for consumer or industry 
find their greatest concentration of demand 
in B&O’s Land of Big Opportunity. river 
sites——-SEABOARD sites—available for your 
plant--an acre or a thousand! Let us 
show you on the ground, or at your desk 
with modern airviews and with 3-dimen- 
sional color. Ask our man ! 


B&O Plant Site men are located at: 

Baltimore | Phone: LExington 9-0400 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 Cincinnoti 2 Phone: DUnbor 1-2900 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 Chicago 7 Phone: WAbosh 2-221! 


Saitimore & Ohio Railroad 
Constantly doi > things—better! 
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that in another couple of years uranium 
supply would far outweigh demand, in- 
creased with the September stock slide. 
By now, the housewives and elevator op- 
erstors who were providing much of 
the money to fire the boom have taken 
their losses—or profits, if they were 
lucky~and gone home. Bankers, too, 
have become increasingly cautious, the 
result being that even sound, producing 
companies find it difficult to borrow. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 











Tight money is being felt in the long- 
term tax-cxempt market. Last week, 
Connecticut Turnpike authorities, on 
word from their financial advisers, Leh- 
man Bros., decided to postpone a 
$100-million bond issue “due to the 
very unfavorable condition of the tax- 
exempt bond market... .” Meanwhile, 
the New York Thruway sold another 
$50-million of bonds at cost of 2.75%, 
the highest ever paid by the Authority. 

. 
Baseball's Milwaukee Braves have 
found way above average profit in their 
1953 move from Boston to Milwaukee. 
The club’s balance sheet for Dec. 31, 
1954 shows a surplus of $157,337, 
compared to a 1952 yearend deficit of 
$991,500. Also, $1.8-million of ac- 
counts payable were knocked off the 
balance sheet by the good earings 
that came from the club’s more than 
2-million attendance figures over the 
past two years. 

* 
The trend to higher interest rates isn't 
unanimous. The Amalgamated Bank 
of New York, owned by the Amalga 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
lowered the rates it charges on personal 
loans from 3.33% a year discounted, 
to 3.25% a year discounted. Compar 
able rates at other New York 
commercial banks are around 4.25% 
discounted 

7 
Textron American, Inc., directors have 
authorized an issue of $30-million of 
subordinated convertible debentures 
Initially, they'll be convertible into 
common stock at a price not less than 
$30 a share. The bonds are expected 
to carry a rate around 5%. Proceeds 
from the sale of debentures are to be 
used for the company’s further diversi 
fication into non-textile lines. 

7 
Sales and profits jumped to record 
highs for Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
in the fiscal year Pw Sept. 30 
Profits were up 46% from last year, 
on sales 10% above 1954. Pres. R. 
W. Moore noted that his company’s 
sales of wine and spirits increased 
despite declining consumption gener 


ally 
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Private Placement of 
Corporate Issues 
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SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Dealers and Underwriters of High-Grade Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND CuHIcAco 


BosTON PHILADELPHIA 
West Pam Beach 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 




















Rising textile imports from Japanese plants like 
this one have led U. S. producers to demand import 
quotas, over the Administration's opposition. The 
battle will be fought out in Congress. 


Textiles: Fireworks in ‘56 


When Congress reconvenes next 
month it will resume its perennial de 
bate freer trade vs. protection 
his time the textile industry will pro 
the fireworks The main issue 
will be what to do about increasing 
cotton imports from Japan. The con 
will center around a bill to 
put quotas on imports of cotton cloth, 
introduced in the Senate in the closing 
days of the last session 
* Japanese Comeback—japan has re 
gained its prewar title of the world’s 
leading textile exporter. Japan's tex 
tile industry was all but wiped out dur 
ing World War Il. Now it has been 
rebuilt (picture) and equipped with 
new, efficient machinery 

This has meant rising sales in the 


over 


, cle 


troversy 
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U.S. Total exports of cotton cloth to 
the U.S. by all countries this year will 
run between 120-million and 130-mil 
lion yards--double the 1953 rate. And 
all of the increase comes from Japan. 

Japan's sales here are not the whole 
of the difficulties besetting the textile 
industry. And to fully understand the 
roblem, you need to look at what's 
see to the industry in other 
countries 


To U.S. mill men, Japan 
is the big threat; but to Britain, it’s 
India, Japan, and China (via Hong 
Kong); and to Japan, it’s Britain and 


India. All over the world, textile men 
are trying to protect their home mar- 
kets. At the same time, textile ex- 
porters are pushing for a bigger share 
in the world trade 





¢ Rising imports—What bothers U.S 
textile people the most now is that the 
trend of imports is upward. In Sep 
tember, they made a real spurt. That's 
because tariff reductions on many types 
of cotton cloth took effect. The cuts 
were negotiated at the General Agree 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
meeting held early this year. Textile 
men say that enough orders already 
have been placed and validated in 
Japan to 4 this country with 
Japanese textiles over the next few 
months. 

Nor are fabric imports the only 
thing werrying the textile industry 
here. There has been an even sharper 
increase in the inflow of manufactured 
goods from Japan Starting from a 


ood” 
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low level in 1953, imports of wearing 
apparel more than doubled in 1954, 
totaling $3-million This year they’) 
top $15-million, with blouses and shirts 
the big gainers. ‘Textile men feel that 
a ready-made blouse coming in from 
Japan cuts into their market just as 
much as the import of an equivalent 
amount of cotton cloth 
¢ Bitter Feelings—The industry is 
making no bones about its feelings on 
textile imports; statements from imdus 
trv leaders contain some bitter lan 
guage. A. K. Winget, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti 
tute, says that the industry is facing 
its “worst crisis” and that a quota sys 
tem is the “only salvation.” Textile 
people feel that the industry is being 
“sacrificed” to the “do-gooders;” some 
even claim that it has been singled out 
for sacrifice 

The “do-gooders” are just as-vehe 
ment in their arguments. They say 
imports, even at the 1955 rate, come 
to only a shade over 1% of domestic 
production. One State Dept. official 
makes this comment: “Production, this 
year, will go over 11-billion yards; im 
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Fasten it for good with Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners 
— the kind that won’t rust or cause galvanic 
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NEW ALCOA LABEL 
your guide to aluminum value in 


ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


You choose aluminum for its good looks . . . permanence 
... Sales appeal. You deliver these qualities to your customers 


Sf 
© 


& 


in finished products by usingon/y Alcoa* Aluminum Fasteners. 
They make good products even better. 


Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners, in most types and sizes are 
available in quantity for immediate delivery from your 
nearby Alcoa distributor. And, when technical assistance is 
needed, the nearest Alcoa sales office will gladly provide it. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 2193-L Alcoa Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 
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Why ftly-it-yoursell rides high 


The big boom in private business flying . . . which now logs 
more hours than all domestic airlines . .. rests on high standards 
of performance and dependability. 

Take a look at Cessna’s new 170. Its Continental engine 
is rated at 145 horsepower. The cylinder barrels which 
harness this power are made by Tube Turns, pierced and forged 
the same way as parts for million-dollar jets. Such technical 
criteria as forging uniformity and perfect grain flow assure 
dependability and maximum strength at least weight. 

Tube Turns provides complete facilities and service for 
custom forgings, from design through quality-controlled pro- 
duction. Try us on your requirements. 







Mede by the world’s leading menutacturer of 
welding fittings and flanges for piping 


TUBE TURNS 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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ports will be under 130-million. That's 
a pretty small tail to wag such a big 


ese people also point out that 

U.S. exports of cotton cloth, even in 
1955, a poor export year, are almost 
five times as great as imports. In 1954, 
exports ran better than eight times 
ahead of imports. So, they say, if the 
textile industry is to consider imports 
as just that much domestic production 
and employment lost, it will have to 

t exports in on the credit side of the 

CT. 
¢ Industry Retort—But the industry 
men don’t go along with this line of 
reasoning. It’s not the level of im- 
ports that matters, explain the cotton 
mill men. They say their industiy, 
which already has low profit margins, 
is so competitive that even a relatively 
small amount of low-priced imports. is 
enough to drive—and keep—domestic 
prices down. 
¢ Extent of Injury—Figuring out how 
much imports actually are hurting do- 
mestic business is no easy task. The 
textile industry has been through some 
rough times during the past few years; 
mills have closed and employment is 
down. But there’s a real question in 
many minds whether even shutting off 
all imports would solve many of the in 
drstry’s problems. - 

Many small producers make the in- 
dustry highly competitive. World War 
Il demand resulted in a sharp expan 
sion by the industry. Heavy postwar 
civilian demand, followed by the 
Korean War, only delayed the inevi- 
table adjustment. In addition, syn- 
thetics are giving natural fibers compe 
tition. And per capita consumption 
of textiles is slipping, so that all fibers 
natural and synthetic—are not getting 
full benefit from our rising population. 
Veteran observers see these as the 
basic facts textile men have to live 
with, and none of them have anything 
to do with imports 
¢ Busy Mills—This year, at any rate, 
the industry as a whole isn’t hurting 
from lack of business. It has pulled 
out of its depression. Order backlogs 
are at a healthy level; profit margins, 
though still low, are going up; and 
many cotton mills are wae Ph. three 
shifts. In fact, no part of the textile 
industry has appealed for help through 
the “escape clause” section of the for 
cign trade law, which allows imposi 
tion of higher tariffs or quotas when 
imports cause or threaten serious dam 
age to a domestic industry. But spokes- 
men for the American Cotton Manu 
facturers Institute point out that the 
“escape clause” procedure is too slow, 
that the danger to domestic cotton 
mills is “imminent” and that is why 
they're pushing for quotas through Con- 
gressional action instead. 
¢ Two-Way Bill—The cotton bill in- 
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It’s their future performance that counts! 


How will they look in two years? 


They all look mighty cute when they're long-legged, 
appealing colts—but it takes two years to sift the 
real winners from the also-rans. 

Usually, you're up against the same kind of wait- 
and-see proposition when you invest in a big batch 
of fluorescent lamps. But not with Sylvania fluores- 
cents. You know—right from the start that your 
money is on the champ. 

And you've get Sylvania’s unique money-back 
offer to back you up! 

Listen to this: 
We'll buy back, at the price you paid, any 
Sylvania” fluorescent lamps that do not, in 
your opinion, outperform any other fluores- 
cent lamps you're now using, on the basis of 
uniformity of performance and appearance, 
maintained brightness and life. 


Note, please, that Sylvania lets you be the judge. 
Why not phone your Sylvania supplier now? When 
you're ordering your Sylvania fluorescents, ask for 
the special “money-back” certificate. 


You guessed it—we're not taking any chances either, We 
never stop working on improvements to keep Sylvania 
fluorescents ahead of competition, And we prove 
Sylvania fluorescent lamps against other brands, in a con- 
stant year-in, year-out light test—burning them night and 
day. Nobody takes any chances in buying from Sylvania! 


Syivaniua Exvecrauc Paopucts Inc. 
Satem, Mass. 
In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd, 
University Tower Building, Montreal 







Your money will be refunded 
if, in your opinion, they don’t outperform 
the lamps you're now using, as stated above. 




















“I Save $3.54 
EVERY TIME WE FIND 
A CRACKED PART” 


‘Sounds odd—but here are the facts. 
The finishe.. cost of this pressure switch 
housing is $4.33. Of this, machining 
and finishing represent $3.54. This is 
the amount we save every time a crack 
or porosity is found in the ‘raw’ casting. 
Total net savings were $1,217 on every 
thousand parts run!” 


Moreover, by adding inspection with 
Zyglo* (by Magnaflux) at this plant in 
the rough casting stage, foundry proce- 
dures were corrected, so that now only 
one quarter as many problem castings 
are produced, as compered to the num- 
ber when only final inspection was 
used, With no time wasted on defec- 
tive housings, production capacity 
for good parts is naturally increased 


Inspection by Magnaflux’ methods 
during manufacture finds all problem 
cracks, from anycause, when they first 
occur. It is cheap, nondestructive and 
fast! Ask to have one of our engineers 
give you more facts and savings figures 
—or write for new booklet on LOWER 
MANUFACTURING COSTS. 

* Lyglo—registered trademark of Magnafius Corporation 


MAGWAPFLUE 

CORPORATION 

7306 W. Lawrence Ave., 1m 
>~4 New York 36 * 

Clevelend 15 . Detroit 1) 

Delles 19 , Les Angeles 58 


MAGNAFLUX 
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“...U.5S. troubles are part of a world textile picture of 
rising production, increased protection, and declining 


trade... .” 


troduced by Sen. James O. Eastland 
(D-Miss.) is a two-way attempt to deal 
with the two aspects of the cotton 
problem—rising imports and domestic 
raw cotton surpluses. It represents an 
uneasy alliance between cotton growers 
and cotton manufacturers. 

Mounting surpluses of raw cotton 
are a full-scale national lem (BW— 
Dec.10°55,p106). One reason for the 
pile-up is the fact that the American 
farmer is losing a large part of his for- 
cign market. Price supports in this 
country have made it easier for foreign 
producers to imcrease production and 
undersell U.S. cotton in world mar- 
kets. 

So cotton farmers want an export 
subsidy—or two-price plan for cotton— 
to enable them to compete in the 
world market. But cotton manufac- 
turers have vehemently opposed this. 
They say they are having enough trou- 
ble competing with foreign textile mills 
that pay much lower wages; selling raw 
cotton to these mills for less than do- 
mestic mills have to pay would be giv- 
ing the foreigners an added advantage. 

The Eastland bill tries to satisfy 

both groups: Part I provides for ex- 
port of raw cotton at competitive 
prices: Part II provides for quotas on 
imports of cotton manufactured goods. 
The Secretary of Agriculture already 
has the power to do both of these 
things; the bill, if approved, would 
force him to use it. 
* Wide Backing—The bil! has strong 
support in the Senate, with an im- 
pressive list of 63 sponsors, including 
both advocates of freer trade and pro- 
tectionists. Apparently Sens. Wayne 
Morse and Richard Neuberger of Ore- 
gon and Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- 
Minn.) back the bill because of its 
raw cotton provisions. On the other 
hand, the bill’s sponsers include sev 
cral senators who have consistenth 
favored greater protection through 
tariffs and imports quotas. 

Cotton men aren't the only ones who 
are unhappy over the import picture; 
associations for wool and synthetic tex- 
tile manufacturers are considering join- 
ing them in pressing for quotas. Their 
position is that even current tariffs— 
apart from possible future cuts—have 
not been hisbinoush to prevent a rise 
im imports, 

Tariffs may well be cut soon, though 
not by much. A new round of GATT 
tariff negotiations is due to start in 
January. Only a few cotton items will 
be touched, but a number of important 


TEXTILES starts on p. 128 


categories of wool, silk, and synthetic 
items are up for negotiation. Tariffs on 
most of these, however, can’t be cut 
more than 5% in any one year, accord- 
ing to the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955. All textile organizations, 
of course, are standing solidly together 
to fight any further tariff reductions. 

¢ Other Textile Imports—Only in silk 
do imports loom large; they are running 
about 50% of domestic production. 
Wool impurts are still relatively small, 
but, as in the case of cotton, they're 
increasing rapidly. The major “pe of 
the wool imported comes from Europe, 
but wool imports from Japan are grow- 
ing at the fastest rate. This year yarn 
and fabric imports from that country 
are more than double their 1954 rate. 
Man-made fabric imports are no prob- 
lem at all yet, though fiber imports 
from Europe are growing. But Japan 
has an efficient rayon industry and has 
increased exports to other countries. 
This is making American manufacturers 
uneasy. 

¢ The World Picture—U.S. troubles 
are part of a worldwide textile picture 
of nising production, increased protec- 
tion, and declining trade. 

The years since the end of World 
War II isave seen a big growth in tex- 
tile: production, particularly in the un- 
derdeveloped countries, most of it pro- 
tected from outside competition by 
tariffs and quotas. 

For countries on the road to indus- 
trialization, simple textile mills . 
vide employment relatively fast. They 
can also fill the basic need for clothing, 
while conserving scarce export earn- 
ings to buy “essential” goods. World 
movement of textiles, as a result, is 
down. And competition among export 
ing countries for a bigger share of the 
smaller pie is fierce. 
¢ Uncertainty—Over the short run, 
world uncertainty about U.S. raw cot- 
ton policy also has played an important 
part in the shrinking of world trade. For 
about a year now, Agriculture Secy. 
Ezra T. Benson has been under heavy 
pressure to authorize export subsidies 
to stimulate sale of U.S. cotton abroad; 
the State Dept. has opposed the idea. 
World cotton prices hang on the out 
come; if the decision is in favor of an 
export subsidy, prices will drop sharply. 
In the meantime, until U.S. policy is 
set, world buyers have the jitters; they 
have been using up their inventories— 
of textiles as well as raw cotton—and 
buying as little as possible. 
¢ New Exporter—The biggest increase 
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Globe-Wernicke’s Safeguard Filing System, Tri- 
Guard Principle and Globe-Guard File Cabinets 
comprise the most advanced filing accommoda- 
tions in America today. Safeguard employs vari- 
ous guides, tabs and colors to effect the logical 
order and instant recognition so necessary for 
quick, easy filing and finding. This exclusive 
system works best with Globe-Wernicke’s proven 
three-point principle of file folder support—Tri- 
Guard. Tri-Guard keeps file contents in an orderly 
position with ample working space at all times. 


you'll find GLOBE-WERNICKE office equipment everywhere ! 


When housed in famous Globe-Guard Filing Cabi- 
nets, Safeguard and Tri-Guard attain their fullest 
efficiency because these cabinets incorporate every 
conceivable feature for easy operation, long life 
and highest efficiency. And isn’t it remarkable 
that all this “workability” is wrapped up in such 
handsome units! 

Your Globe-Wernicke dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate all of these products. He’s listed in the 
“Yellow Pages” of your phone book under “Office 


Equipment.” Or write us direct. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 








in textile production since the end of 
the war hay been in India. India is now 
one of the world’: leading ex , 
and a formidable competitor all over 
Southeast Asia and Africa. 

* Britain’s Position—Britain, once tex- 
tile oy age to the world, has 

lost a big part of its export market, and 
now faces heavy competition in its 
home market as well. Imports of 
cloth from India and Hong Kong—duty 
free under the Imperia Pelienes 
Treaty—are rising fast. This grey cloth 
is finished in Britain, partly for exports, 
but inereasingly for the low price do- 
mestic market. Imported cottons now 
account for 10% of domestic sales. The 
Lancashire cotton textile industry con- 
tinues to batter at the government for 
tariffs or quotas on imports. But, so 
far, the government has rejected each 
successive appeal, 

In the competition for world markets, 

the Indians undersell the Japanese on 
low-price goods, and the Japanese beat 
the British. But Britain is already con- 
centrating on the quality market, where 
its chief competitors are limited to the 
Americans, Itahans, Germans, Belgians, 
and Dutch. 
* Com for J —Japan’s tex- 
tile asa Shap come- 
‘ back in recent years, tough it’s still 
not back to prewar size. Exports to the 
U.S., serious as they may be to U.S. 
mills, came to less than 10% of Ja- 
pan's textile trade in the first half of 
this vear, In Asia and Africa, Japan's 
biggest markets, exports are down 
sharply. Partly because of exchange 
difficulties, Indonesia cut its purchases 
78% in the first half of this year. Thai- 
land cut purchases by 57%. 

Everywhere, Indian low quality fab- 
rics are offering Japan stiff competition. 
And China—once, together with India, 
considered a bottomless market for cot- 
ton textiles—has increased its produc- 
tion sharply and is beginning to com- 
pete with Japan for Asian markets. Ex- 
perts say that if it weren't for the bi 
rise in shipments to the U.S.—as we 
as the relaxation of sterling area im- 
port restrictions—Japan’s cotton indus- 
try would be in desperate straits. 

Now, in response to pressure from 
the U.S.—and to forestall quotas—Ja- 
_ has stopped validating new orders 
or textile shipments to the U.S. while 
it reviews its export policy. Chances 
are that ex to U.S. in 1956 will 
be restricted to the 1955 level. 

+ Opposition to Quotas—The State 
Dept. will fight any kind of quota on 
incoming textiles; Secretary State 
Dulles made this official ea’ this 
month in a letter to Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith (R-Me.)—one of the spon- 
sors of the Eastland bill. Dulles said 
he had asked Japan to use restraint in 
exporting textiles to this country (the 
first public confirmation that the U.S. 
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had put official pressure on the Jape. 
nese), and that U.S. industry 
not yet been injured by imports of 
Japanese cotton textiles. 

A strong Japan is important to this 
country strategically, and Japan’s econ- 
omy on exports. The U.S. 
has been a hard to get Japan 
accepted as a GATT member (14 
countries still refuse to give it “most 
favored nation” treatment); textile 
quotas, clearly aimed at Japan, would 
seriously undermine the effort. 

The Administration also is convinced 
that quotas for cotton would — the 
door to quotas for other textiles, and 
for a long string of other products that 
are facing foreign vompetition—some 
of them able to show a much higher 
ratio of imports to domestic production 
than in textiles. 

Big hope of the Administration in 
defeating cotton import quotas is that 
the ailidnce between cotton farmers and 
cotton manufacturers won't last. Japan 
is the best single foreign customer for 
U.S. raw cotton, taking about a fifth 
of total exports. The Administration 
has quietly pointed out to farmers that 
the cotton equivalent of fabric exports 
is almost five times the equivalent of 
imports. 

ut textile ple are united and 
determined in their fight for protection. 
They control a large block of cies and 
showed their strength earlier this year 
in the debate on the over-all foreign 
trade law. If the Eastland bill fails tc 
pass Congress—or if it passes and is 
vetoed by the President—they will try 
to have its provisions attached as riders 
to other legislation. 
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The plywood industry rings up new 
records year after year. Production in 
1955 will reach 4.9-billion sq. ft.—25% 
more than last year. For 1956, the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. estimates 
ate at 5.6-billion sq. ft., on the 

sis of demand (which it expects will 
be good) and reports of new mills under 
construction, 


. 
The oil industry is getting what it most 
wants: a cold winter. Latest Weather 
Bureau data show that the season so 
far has been colder than last year, also 
colder than normal. Heating oils have 
finally started to move, and stocks are 
falling. 

° 
World coffee will hit 46.5- 
million bags this crop year, according to 
the Dept. of Agriculture. Production 
for export will be 6-million bags above 
estimated world im Stocks are 
already very high; a large carryover into 
the new crop year is now inevitable 




















LUKENS HELPS 
LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


Lukens’ responsibility in your 
equipment picture is to back up 
the equipment builder. As the 
world’s leading producer of spe- 
cialty steel plate and plate 

ucts, our job is to work 

and individually with qualified 
builders on problems of mate- 
rials selection and special con- 
siderations of fabrication and 
design. We believe you get bet- 
ter, more efficient equipment as 
a result. 


Take steel plates, for exam- 
ple. Your builders get from us 
the widest and heaviest plates 
rolled anywhere. Extra widths 
mean improved fabricatin 
ee and construction wi 
ewer joints. Heavy plates make 
possible equipment that with- 
stands the higher pressures of 
many of today’s advanced 
processes. 

In addition to carbon and 
alloy steel plate, Lukens sup- 
plies your builders with eco- 
nomical clad steels, money- 
saving steel plate components 
and the widest range of styles 
and sizes of heads. With these 
specialties, and assistance in ap- 
plying them, we back up the 

ilders’ contributions to in- 
creased production efficiency. 

If you would like to know 
more about cost cutting 
through equipment moderniza- 
tion, outline your problem to 
the Manager, Marketing Serv- 
ice, 747 Lukens Building. 


LUKENS 
STEEL COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OLD EQUIPMENT MAY COST A COMPANY NOTHING—NOTHING BUT ITS FUTURE 








Time to 
take it off the 
sales force? 


Who “carries” old equipment? Who but 
your salesmen? The selling price they're 
saddled with reflects manufacturing costs, 
And in today’s competitive economy, that 
price plus product quality must equal 
customer acceptance ... or else! 

rhere’s no room in this equation 


~. 
for out-moded machines. Even 


though equipment “costs you nothing” 
in your plant, it can still cost you 
everything in sales. 

Qualified equipment builders know 
sound, economic solutions to this problem. 
Working with your engineers and consultants, 
they apply specialized resources and 
knowledge to your particular needs, help 


you gain a competitive edge. 








LUGENS i 


Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pennsylvania 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - CARBON, ALLOY & 
CLAD STEELS - HEADS - PLATE SHAPES - FOR QUALIFIED EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 














The linking together of these two great names 
in the metal-producing industry offers you their 
combined engineering abilities, production facili- 


ties and craftsmanship in the designing and the 
construction of rolling mill equipment. It’s your 
assurance of even better service in the production 
of both ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 





Tye 
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Prime Minister Nehru has dropped his policy of neutrality, 
That’s clear from (1) the joint communique issued this week as 
Khrushchev team left India; and (2) the way Nehru let the 
leaders fan Indian grievances against the West into hatred and 


There is no doubt now that Nehru has lined India up with the 
munist block almost everywhere in Asia—even joined forces with 
to destroy U. S. political and military influence in South and Southeast 
What’s more, he has brought Russia directly into the affairs of the 
subcontinent by accepting Soviet support against Pakistan in the 
conflict. 


THie 


Up te now Nehru has tried to play the role of mediator in the explosive 
Formosa situation and to limit Communist aggression in Indo-China, 
Now he has shifted openly to the Communist side on both. 


In the case of Formosa, Nehru has always agreed in principle with 
Red China. But he has been taking this position: The offshore islands should 
go to Red China immediately; the disposition of Formosa itself should be 
settled only when the threat of war in Formosa Strait had been removed. 
Today he seems ready to support any policy Peking pursues. 

As for Indo-China, Nehru has joined with Bulganin and Khrushchev in 
demanding that the U. S. back down completely. He wants the anti-Com- 
munist government of Vietnam to accept a nationwide plebiscite on unifica- . 
tion next summer-——despite the way the Communists have used subversion 
and infiltration to sew up the vote. The communique practically says to the 
U. S.: Accept Coramunist rule in all Indo-China or face the renewal of war 
there. 


On the other side of India, where Russian and Indian interests directly 
meet, it looks as if Nehru plans to use Moscow as an ally against Pakistan. 
He is winking at Soviet penetration of Afghanistan and accepting Soviet 
support in Kashmir, 


There is no doubt that Moscow intends to get complete control of 
Afghanistan, including the approaches to the famous Kyber Pass, Once 
in control of Afghanistan, Russia could exercise direct military pressure 
on Pakistan, try to force the Pakistani out of their alliance with the West. 


From Nehru’s angle, this would be all to the good. He bitterly resents 
Pakistan’s military aid agreement with the U.S. and its membership in the 
Baghdad Pact. But Kashmir is the real prize Nehru hopes to get out of the 
squeeze play. 


It isn’t clear yet whether Indian-Soviet cooperation will be as close in 
the economic field as in the diplomatic. 


The much-heralded Soviet aid program has turned into a vague and 
limited trade agreement. The main feature is a Soviet promise to sell India 
1-million tons of steel over the next three years. (During the past three years, 
the U.S. has given India 500,000 tons of steel.) 


Beyond that the Russians have promised (in addition to a steel mill 
announced a ycar ago): (1) equipment and technicians for mining and oil 
development; and (2) technical and economic advice to help with India’s new 
five-year plan. 


It doesn’t look as if Moscow is ready to provide much in the way of 
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capital equipment. Apparently the Russians figure they don’t have tc pay 
this price to achieve their goals in India. 


—O— 


Washington will watch the dust from Khrushchev’s heels settle before 
it makes any hard decisions about future U.S. relations with India. 


Foreign aid policy, it’s true, has been under constant review for some 
weeks now—with a shift indicated to a more determined effort to meet the 
new Soviet offensive. 


You can see the shift in the speeded-up decision to help finance the 
Aswan High Dam in Egypt; also in the serious study being given to ways 
ot helping India to cover the $1.5-billion deficit in financing available for its 
five-year plan. 

So far the change can't be measured in dollars and cents. It’s a matter 
of emphasis, and a new sense of urgency—felt by both Pres. Eisenhower 
and Secy. of State Dulles. 


It’s a question now, though, whether Nehru’s shift from neutrality 
won't destroy any chance there was that Congress might accept an increase 
in aid for India. 


-—o— 


Washington will throw its full weight behind Euratom, the proposed 
West European nuclear power pool. This has become the No. 1 U.S. policy 
objective in Europe—following the dashing of hopes for German unification 
at Geneva. 

This new move toward European integration is seen by Dulles as the 
best hope of keeping West Germany tied to the Western alliance. 


Special committees, from the six nations in the European Coal & Steel 


Community, have been studying the project since early summer—inspired 
and pushed by Jean Monnet, author and former boss of the coal-steel pool, 


A final blueprint is supposed to go to the six governments for approval 
in January. ak ears tone arent Cre SEP HS eee ates in the pla 
Monnet has been advocating. 


Monnet wants to put Euratom under the direction of a special division 
of the coal-sieel pool’s High Authority. This body would control ali aspects 
of atomic power within the community—financing, location of plants, fuel 
supplies, research, marketing and distribution of power. 

There is strong opposition in Germany to giving Euratom this kind of 
supra-national power. Economics Minister Ludwig Erhard and Atomic 
Energy Minister Franz Joseph Strauss, backed by German industry, want 
more {.¢edom to develop an atomic industry on their own. Strauss is 
publicly advocating an international organization that would be a coordi- 
nating rather than a managing agency. 

The chances are that the final blueprint will be closer to the Strauss 
idea than to Monnet’s. 


aa 


Hugh Gaitskell, former Chancellor of the Exchequer, this week suc- 
et er eee Lee ee Gaitskell won hands- 
down over leftwinger Nye Bevan. 

It will be Gaitskell’s job to shape a new Labor policy and strengthen 
the party organization (B W—Oct.22'55,p152) before the next election show- 


- down with the 
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Small firm speeds order filling and 
saves $2600 a year- with Ozalid! 


Now the three salesmen of the Midwest When ready for shipment, they are entered 
with prices in a special section of the order 
form; and an Ozalid copy becomes a new 
invoice. 

Ozalid helps thousands of companies speed 
paperwork, save time and costs. 

Ozalid will copy anything written, typed, 
printed or drawn on any translucent original. 
An exact, clean, dry print is made in less than a 
minute. A letter size sheet costs less than | ¢. 

Ozalid copies can be made of ledger sheets, 
payrolls, instruction manuals, statements, 


wholesaler write their orders on a translucent 
form... And goods are shipped and billed earlier. 
Transcribing and typing orders, and rewriting 
back orders, have been entirely eliminated; and 
three old costly manifold forms discarded. Order 
processing takes less time, saving $2600 a year. 


Irs all done with Ozalid! Here’s how... 
A salesman sends the original order to the 








home office, where an Ozalid copy is made for 
the customer as notice of acceptance. The 
Stock department notes the items on hand; 
Shipping marks items shipped; Billing enters 
prices and extensions. 

All entries are added to the original order, 
and an Ozalid copy sent as an invoice. 
Back orders are also noted on the original. 


OZAMATIC (left) is a table model, 
handles sheets as wide as 16”, 





tax returns, bulletins, reports, drawings, charts, 
etc.—is especially useful on cumulative reports 
and monthly statements. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see 
phone book) to show you how Ozalid can help 
in your business...Or write to 85 Ozaway, 
Johnson City, N. Y.... In Canada, Hughes 
Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

OzaLwp — A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation ...from Research to Reality, 


OZALID 


and can make up to 1000 prints an hour. 





Walter Reuther’s future 
as ao power in the labor move- 
ment beyond the auto indus- 
try will depend on (1) the 
mark he makes on a new de- 
partment in AFL-CIO, or (2) 
whether he can have his 
leadership accepted by the 
former AFL unions if the new 
department wanes. 


The New IUD: Is It Another ClO? 


Midway in last week's founding con 
ntion of the American Federation of 


Labor & Congress of Industrial Or 
Pres. George Meany re 

sod the session and a few minutes 
ter, as temporary chairman, called a 
meeting to form a new Industrial 
Union Dept 

lew teft the convention hall in New 
York's 7lst Regiment Armory. By the 
end of a brief routine session, the IUD 
took shape as a department with 66 
filiated unions (35 formerly AFL) and 
than 7-million members, a con- 
trolling majority from CIO 
« Shadow or Substance—In the year or 


inizahons, 


rinoore 
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two ahead, nearly as much attention 
will focus on the new IUD as on AFL- 
CIO itself. What happens within it 
could affect the chances of success for 
the new federation. It could have im- 
portant effects on industrial organizing 
and on labor-management bargaining 
patterns. On the other hand, it may 
prove ineffective and impermanent—a 
shadow organization without substance 
or meaning. 

Much will depend on one man: Wal- 
ter Reuther, the [UD’s first president. 
With his aides, predominantly from 
CIO, he will in the months ahead begin 
to add body to the skeleton purposes 


of the IUD. To the extent that he 
succeeds, [UD will become something 
to be reckoned with. For that reason, if 
for no other, IUD must be watched 
closely, even though, as it now stands, 
its founders admit it is a paper organi- 
zation 


l. Industrial Unionism 


The IUD is a result of a pre-merg< 
agreement, demanded by CIO, for a de 
partment in AFL-CIO to “promote the 
interests of industrial unions” within 
the new federation 

his proposal raised important ques- 
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Mother's big helper is “soap” 


Have you ever stopped to count how many different 
types of soaps and detergents you have in your house at 
one time? Today, “soap”’ is a specialist. Its new and im- 
proved properties, benefiting home and industry alike, 
are significant examples of applied chemical research. 


Fast-moving soap makers depend on their lines of 
chemical supply. Sudden new chemical needs are as 
normal as doubling the use of a standard raw material. 
To anticipate and provide for these diverse require- 
ments, Olin Mathieson offers a unique program of 
coordinated planning and production. This assures soap 
makers of the availability of chemical raw materials 


r 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ammonia - 
Chlorine «6+ «(Mitrate of Soda + «(Mitr Acid «+ «(Sede Ash - 


Bicarbonate of Sade « 


regardless of changing market conditions, development 
of new products, or requirements for plant expansions. 


Right now, a growing number of chemical consumers 
are coordinating their planning and production with 
Olin Mathieson ... America’s prime producer of basic 
industrial chemicals. Olin Mathieson’s long experience 
and familiarity with the broad market picture can 
prove invaluable in your planning. Why not consult 


with us... now? 3436 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION + BALTIMORE 5, MD, 


Corben Dioxide - Caustic Soda + Hydrazine and Derivatives + Mypechlorite Products 


Sodium Chiorite Products + Sulphate of Alumine + Sulphur (Processed) + Sulphuric Acid 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS: Ethyiene Oxide - Ethylene Glycols - 
Formaldehyde + Methanol + Sodium Methylcte + Hexomine + Ethylene Diomine - 


Polyethylene Giycols - Glycol Ether Solvents - Ethylene Dichloride + Dichloroethylether 
Polyemines + Ethonolomines + Irichlorephencl + Trichlorobenzene 





“. . . limitations imposed on IUD, with CIO negotiators’ 
approval, are intended to bar the new department from 
becoming an inner CIO in the new federation . . .” 


tions of whether the CIO bloc—doubt- 
ful about its future within a united 
labor movement—was not in effect ask- 
ing for a “federation within a federa- 
ro in order to keep its ranks intact. 
AFL negotiators opposed setting up an 
department that would tongue 4 
purpose, 

As finally established, the IUD is 
somewhat less than many in CIO 
wanted. It is a structural parallel of 
four departments inherited by AFL- 
CIO from AFL: the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept., the Metal 
Trades Dept., the Railway Employees’ 
oe. and the Maritime Trades , 

pen to All—Like the others, it is 
constitution open to all unions, from 
CIO or AFL, ized in whole or in 
part in one particular field: in the case 
of IUD, on an industrial union basis. 
The department is also bound by the 
“constitution . . . and the rules and 
regulations” of AFL-CIO. While it can 
make statements and adopt resolutions, 
they must conform with federation poli- 
cies and ms. 

Moreover, although the IUD is dedi- 
cited to the “interests of industriat 
unions,” it is specifically committed to 
recognize that “both craft and indus- 
trial unions are appropriate, equal and 
necessary,” 

Altogether, the limitations imposed 

on IUD, with CIO iators’ ap- 
proval, are intended to bar the new 
department from becoming an inner 
CIO in the new federation, something 
Reuther insists was never intended. 
* AFL Moves In—Nobody was in the 
least surprised when all CIO unions 
moved intact into the TUD last week. 
It was their organization, with Reuther 
and James B. Carey in their former 
CIO roles of president and secretary- 
treasurer; with Al Whitehouse from the 
United Steelworkers as executive direc- 
tor and eight of 12 vice-presidencies 
held by CIO unions; and, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, with an inheritance of 
$1.25-million from CIO in TUD’s treas- 
wry. 

Interest in IUD among unions from 
AFL, greatly exceeded anyone's expec- 
tations. Thirty-five signed up for 
2,628,976 members (as Soutpesel with 
31 from CIO with 4,528,144), and 
others indicated they may join later. 

euther admitted being “astonished” 
by the AFL enrollment; he added 
quickly that he was also “de - 

Why did the AFL unions into 
the TUD? That's still being mulled 
over both within and without the ranks 
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of organized labor. The answer could 
have considerable future significance. 

* Benefits—Unlike the former AFL de- 
partments, the IUD, at least at the 
start, offers few clearly defined direct 
benefits to affiliates. It will not offer 
them organizing hel» as the Railway 
Employees’ - uves, nor bargain 
for them as the Metal Trades Dept. and 
others from AFL frequently do. 

There's a reason for this difference. 
The AFL rtments assume direct 
organizing and bargaining functions on 
occasion use—in the craft field—a 
dozen or so small craft groups, each 
representing only a few workers, may 
deal with a single employer. To give 
them added strength, their department 
may bargain for them. 

Affiliates of the IUD, on the other 

hand, will be organized on industrial 
lines, representing all on the payroll for 
a plant or mill, say. Presumably, they 
do not need IUD as an intermediary; 
they represent the maximum union 
strength in a given situation. 
¢ Assistance—Instead of direct hel 
in Organizing and negotiati 1U 
pledges to “aid and assist affiliates in 
securing improved wages, hours and 
working conditions” —but without spell- 
ing out how it will do it, except 
through research and as a “clearing 
house for the exchange of information 
and experience” among affiliates. Ad- 
ditionally, it promises legislative rep- 
resentation, public relations activities, 
and publications “consistent with the 
policies of AFL-CIO.” (By what Reu- 
ther called “Freudian error” the consti- 
tution, put before delegates, reversed 
the initials, so that they read “policies 
ot the CIO-AFL.”) 
* Admission Price—Conceivably, these 
to-be-developed areas of assistance to 
affiliates may prove valuable. Some 
small AFL groups that signed up with 
IUD are investing their per capita tax 
2¢ per member ger month in the 
Industrial Union Dept. solely because 
of this ibility. For many of the 35 
from AFi., the cost of IUD affiliation 
will amount to only a few hundred 
dollars a month. 

But more than a nominal per capita 
payment is involved in the membership 
of larger AFL unions. The Machinists, 
for instance, signed up with IUD for 
450,000 members. At 2¢ the cost runs 
to $9,000 a month. Dave Beck applied 
for admission of the entire Teamsters 
membership to the [UD—or more than 
1.2-million, The gost would have been 
more than $24,600 a month. The Beck 


membership was whittled down, in 
conformance with the IUD constitu- 
tion, to 400,000 members, costing 
$8,000 per month. The Carpenters 
signed up for 350,000 members and the 
former AFL Electrical Workers for 
275,000, costing $7,000 and $5,500 per 
month respectively. 

A spokesman for one of these larger 
unions said frankly that he cannot 
foresee any real help from IUD for his 
union; poss with the others, it has its 
own capable research, legislative and 
public relations operations. It can have 
these supplemented when necessary by 
AFL-CIO. Then why join IUD? Well, 
the spokesman said, his union is join- 
ing “this voluntary association with 
former CIO unions” simply because 
“something good might come out of 
it.” If it doesn’t, he added signifi- 
cantly, the association “can be termi- 
nated at any time.” 
¢ Power Politics—Beck’s interest, in- 
fluenced by James R. Hoffa, of Detroit, 
a ing power in the Teamsters, in- 
volved more than just a theorizing that 
eventual benefits might be had from 
IUD. The Teamsters leadership ap- 
parently was willing to invest substan- 
tially in the Industrial Union Dept. for 

er bloc purposes—aimed both against 
Reuther and Carey in the IUD and the 
leadership of AFL-CIO. 

Perhaps a similar interest in power 

litics inside the new federation in- 

uenced other former AFL anions. For 

a few, the presence of rival unions from 
CIO in the IUD might have forced 
decisions to join as a defensive meas- 
ure. And some of the unions from 
AFL have an affinity with ClO-type 
industrial unionism that took them 
naturally into TUD. 

One of these stayed on the sidelines, 
however. The International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, which goes 
in for industrial —_—— pos- 
sible, did not sign up in TUD for even 
a part of its 382,735 members. 

David Dubinsky, its president, 
shrugged at questions about the reason. 
“What do they have to offer any 
union?” he asked. “Fven at 2¢ A 
month, it’s no bargain.’’ The ILGWU 
will wait until the IUD develops fur- 
ther—until “it shows where it’s going 
and what it’s going to do,” Dubinsky 
said—before it makes its decision. 

It’s a question what [UD can accom- 
plish in the fields it has staked out: 

Research? IUD can hardly add any- 
thing to the federation’s research work, 
directed by Stanicy Ruttenberg, from 


clo. 
work? AFL-CIO has a 
well-organized staff attending to that, 
with both AFL and CIO represented. 
Public relations? It’s true that Reu- 
ther continues to have an authoritative 
voice in labor as head of a rtment, 
and that the structure of AFL-CIO per- 
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Why Granite City Steel is growing 3 times faster than the industry! 





He is the Granite City Steel salesman. He knows the 
steelmaking business. Before he can handle your account, 
he must know exactly why, how and when you use steel 
in your business. He combines these knowledges into a 
more personal, more intelligent service on your sheet 
steel orders than you can expect from most other mills. 


Backing up this highly personalized service is one of the (Caan 

world’s most modern, fully integrated mills, for 77 years | a 

specialists in the production of quality flat-rolled steel for 

Middle America. We urge you to make your own first GRANITE cry STEEL COMPANY 
hand judgement of the extra benefits of Granite City Steel : 

service. Sales offices in St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneap- GRANCO STEEL PRODUCTS co. 


i i yhbsidiar of Gra te ¢ 
olis, Memphis, Dallas, Houston, Tulsa. ° , y 











A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


The National Merit Scholarship Corporation 


Business is Offered Big Dividends 
on Investment in Higher Education 


Business firms searching 
for a satisfactory avenue to 
provide financial aid for 
our colleges and universi- 
ties now have a new oppor- 
tunity of major importance. 
It is provided by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, which has of. 
fered to devote $8 million 
to matching, dollar for dol- 
lar, gifts by business firms 
for college scholarships 
and supplemental gifts to 
the institutions where the 
scholarships are used. 


The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, 
an independent agency fi- 








The MeGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany is availing itself of the opportunity 
to establish ten National Merit Schol- 
arships. They will be known as the 
McGraw-Hill Merit Scholarships. The 
scholarships are to be awarded to qual- 
ified candidates for a four-year college 
course in the fields of science, engineer- 
ing and the other professions and the lib- 
eral arts. There will be no limitation, 
beyond the appropriate professional ac- 
erediting, on the college or university 
selected by a successful candidate. As 
part of a continuing program to aid high- 
er education and educational institutions, 
McGraw-Hill is happy to be able to share 
in what it believes to be the constructive 
educational endeavor of the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. 








INDUSTRY ® ONE OF A SERIES 


school graduates do not go 
to college. The principal 
reason is that they do not 
have the money required. 


To Save Unused 
Brain Power 


The National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation 
will strive to eliminate this 
dangerous neglect of top- 
flight ability. To this end 
it is inviting the nation’s 
high schools, numbering 
more than 24,000, to par- 
ticipate in its program by 
designating as available 
candidates for National 





nanced initially by gifts of $20 million from the 
Ford Foundation and $500,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, has three major purposes which are 
closely related, They are: 


1. To locate those of the nation’s young men 


and young women who are best equipped to go 
to college. 


2. When necessary, to help these young peo- 
ple go to college by giving them financial aid. 


3. To help colleges and universities meet the 
full cost of the instruction of those to whom 
National Merit scholarships are granted. 


At present about half of the nation’s top high 


Merit scholarships the top 5 percent of their senior 
classes. Those so designated are then invited to 
take a series of tests and to submit reports designed 
to assure selection of the very best talent in each 
state. The number of scholarships to be allotted to 
each state will be proportionate to the number of 
high school graduates in the state. 


The winners, the total number of whom will be 
determined by the amount of money the Scholar- 
ship Corporation has available, will be eligible for 
awards, For those who need no financial help to go 
to college there will be honorary awards of $100. 
For those who must have help the Corporation will 
grant scholarships covering as much as necessary 








of the cost of instruction and living expenses for 
a four-year college course. 


Colleges Get Financial Help 


The provision of funds to cover the students’ 
expenses does not, however, solve the financial 
problems faced by many colleges. That is because 
the tuition charges paid by the students do not 
cover the cost of the instruction. The deficit must 
be met by drawing upon endowment funds, gifts, 
grants, and other available sources. 

Consequently, to prevent holders of National 
Merit scholarships from imposing any additional 
financial burden on the colleges and universities 
they elect. to attend, the Corporation will make a 
supplementary grant to these institutions. The sup- 
plementary grant will be the equivalent of regular 
tuition charges made by the school, with a top 
limit of $1,500 a year for both the tuition and the 
supplement. 

As the scholarship grants to the winning stu- 
dents will vary, depending upon how much finan- 
cial help they need, so will the supplementary 
grants vary from one college to another, depending 
on their regular tuition charges. However, it is 
anticipated that on the average the full cost of a 
National Merit scholarship—including aid to the 
student and the supplement to the college—will be 
about $1,500 a year. 


Many business firms will find a compelling ap- 
peal in a program which is designed at once to 
mobilize the nation’s intellectual resources more 
effectively and, in the process, give very badly 
needed financial help to our colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Two For One Return Offered 


However, there are numerous other inducements 
to business firms to finance National Merit schol- 
arships. These scholarships may: 


1, Carry the name of the firm or be named 
in honor of someone designated by the firm. 

2. Be limited to use in types of colleges of 
particular interest to the sponsoring firm. 

3. Be limited to a college course, such as 
science, engineering or liberal arts, of special 
concern to the sponsor. 

4. Be restricted to candidates or institutions 
in geographic areas specified by the sponsor. 


In addition to these advantages there is a special 
financial inducement to help the Merit Scholarship 
program. It is that for every Merit scholarship a 
firm or individual finances, the Corporation will, 
up to the limit of $8 million, match the funds and 
make another National Merit scholarship available. 

There are many good ways of helping our finan- 
cially beleaguered colleges and universities, and 
many corporations are already using one or more 
of them.* For those companies that can do so with- 
out embarrassing complications one of the best 
ways is to make unrestricted gifts directly to the 
institutions. But this new way provided by the cre- 
ation of the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion (Address: 1580 Sherman Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois) has the broad appeal of serving two pur- 
poses of transcendent importance simultaneously. 
The purposes are to see that our best brains are 
fully trained and utilized and that our colleges and 
universities, crucial contributors to this process, 
are helped at the same time. Business will serve 
the nation and its own community well by giving 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation gen- 
erous help. 


* These, as well as the plight of our colleges and universities, 
are discussed in a pamphlet, “Business Aid to Our Colleges 
and Universities,” which embodies a series of five editorials 
which appeared in all McGraw-Hill publications, Copies of 
the pamphlet can be obtained without charge by addressing 
the Department of Economics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 
Methods of helping our colleges and universities financially 
are also outlined and discussed in a pamphlet, “Aids to Cor- 
porate Support of Higher Education,” which may be obtained 
without cost by addressing the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, 6 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York. 





This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economies to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nationwide developments that are 
of particular concern to the business and pro- 
fessional community served by our industrial 
and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all or 
parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

















” ., ultimately the big bargaining favored by many CIO 
unions may become a prime objective of 1UD—to be 


sought through department-sponsored coalitions . . . 


mits the [UD to speak out on matters 
of interest to it—as long as it conforms 
with foderation policy. But it's hardly 
likely that former AFL unions would 
be willing to ante up thousands of 
dollars a month ie to provide a 
soundingboard for Reuther. 

Organizing? According to Reuther, 
IUD’s only role will be to help support 
it financially, functioning as a money- 
raising body. 

Policing? IUD’s constitution em- 
powers it to continue the former CIO 
jurisdictional disputes agreement—which 
made arbitration a mandatory final ste 
of rows within ClO—until AFL-CIC 
sets up internal disputes machinery. 
Reuther was asked if former AFL 
anions in IUD would be required 
to come under the CIO disputes pact. 
“That's a question we will be getting 
into,” he told reporters. “It is a very 
interesting one if | may say so.” Sig- 
nificantly, many former CIO unions 
have jurisdictional disagreements with 
the Teamsters, also in IUD, The con- 
stitution also provides for IUD ste 
to wipe out any race inequalities in 
affiliated unions (the former AFL Elec- 
trical Workers has been accused of 
bias in some areas) and to guard its 
membership against “corrupt influ- 
ences,” which might also provoke trou- 
bles with the Teamsters. 

If these are the only functions of 
[UD in the future, the department is 
hardly likely to survive in its present 
strength—if at all, 

However, anyone knowing Reuther 

and other policymakers from CIO in 
IUD is probably willing to predict that 
more is projected for the Industrial 
Union Dept. than just a guardianshi 
for the “interests of industrial unions” 
in the craft-influenced upper councils 
of AFL-CIO and a simple extension of 
federation services, 
* Big ?—One possibility is 
that ultimately the big bargaining 
favored by many CIO unions may be- 
come a prime objective of IUD—to be 
sought through department-sponsored 
coalitions of unions that do business 
with a single employer or in a single in- 
dustry, or on local levels through TUD 
industrial councils. 

These councils so far - nebulous, 
but there is ing speculation about 
their future nan Th could be sim- 

ly an extension of CIO Industrial 

Jnion Councils—with AFL unions 
added. Or they could develop into con- 
siderably more. 

IUD, for instance, is parallel to the 


46 Labor 


”“ 


1UD starts on p. 140 


Metal Trades Dept. The latter's annual 
report, issued two wecks ago, called its 
local Metal ‘Trades Councils “of inval- 
uable aid in dealing with employers and 
in coordinating collective bargaiming ac- 
tivities,” and noted that bargaining 
through its local councils “on many 
occasions simplified and strengthened 
our position.” 

Privately, leaders of many unions that 
joined [UD last week believe that its 
course can be directed toward such an 
added bargaining function. They want 
to be in the department if it can be. 
Otherwise, they may leave. 


ll. Shifting Tides 


The new Industrial Union Dept. is 
not the only one being watched in 
AFL-CIO ranks. A flow of former CIO 
unions into the Metal Trades Dept. 
and the Maritime Trades Dept. could 
eventually bring about major changes 
in each, both structurally and from a 
standpoint of control and policies. 

The United Auto Workers and the 
United Steelworkers, with about 2.5- 
million members between them, are 
eligible for membership in the Metal 
Trades Dept. for almost their entire 
numerical strength. Other former CIO 
unions could sign up for at least part 
of their memberships. If they do, for- 
mer CIO unions would easily outweigh 
those from AFL unions in the depart- 
ment, which now claim a maximum 
2,554,938 members. 

UAW has no immediate plans for 
affiliating with the Metal Trades Dept. 
and other former CIO organizations— 
with the possible exception of the steel- 
workers—are likely to stay out of the 
department unless UAW and Reuther 
lead the way in. 
¢ Tradition—Since the Metal Trades 
Dept. is one of the bases of tradition- 
alism within AFL-CIO (the Building 
& Construction Trades Dept. is an- 
other) any influx of onetime CIO 
unions into its ranks could lead to 
friction—and probably would force im- 
portant policy changes. There is a 
definite fear of this in the department. 

Similarly, the National Maritime 
Union headed by Jo: Curran is ex- 
pected to lead former CIO maritime 
unions into the Maritime Trades Dept., 
dominated in pre-merger days by 
NMU’s rival Seafarers’ International 
Union led by Harry ye ery Curran 
and Lu have clashed uently 
in the past. ‘ore the recent merges, 
the prospect of power maneuvers within 


the Maritime Trades Dept. led to an 
exchange of correspondence between 
Curran, who demanded assurances that 
CIO groups would not be frozen out 
of the maritime department, and 
Meany. The latter assured Curran 
that it is “compulsory that the depart- 
ment shall take into membership any 
appropriate union which applies for 
membership.” ClO unions were guar- 
anteed their full rights. But trying to 
claim them may lead to trouble. 

The Railway Employees’ Dept. is 
due for expansion, too. Affiliation of 
the now-independent Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with 
AFL-CIO is now only a matter of tech- 
nicalities, and should be consummated 
by mid-1956. They will add 360,000 to 
the department's membership, but will 
not materially affect the present lead- 
ership of policies. 


lll. Mergers on the Way 


Meanwhile, completion of the mer 
ger of AFL and CIO has set off unity 
discussions on lower levels. Last week, 
the United Packinghouse Workers from 
CIO and Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
from AFL announced that they had 
reached an accord smoothing the way 
to a merger probably in May. 

Less advanced negotiations are under 
way between former AFL and CIO 
shoe-workers’ tnions, chemical unions, 
and a number of others. Federation 
leaders, who are “encouraging” rival 
groups to get together, are confident 
that by the end of 1956 a “half-dozen 
or more” important mergers will be 
completed. Within a decade, they add, 
the 142 unions in the federation may 
be consolidated into perhaps half that 
many. 
© New Patterns—The implications for 
management in this are obvious. Bar- 
gaining patterns will change wherever 
one large union is substituted for two or 
more in an industry or even in a large 
company’s plant system. 

‘Take the impact of the probable first 
merger, of UPW and the Meat Cutters. 
Although the two unions have in recent 
— worked fairly closely together, they 

ve never achieved real bargaining 
unity. Once they merge, they will rep- 
resent fully 95% of the meat industry's 
unionized workers instead of roughly 
half that number cach. It goes without 
saying that the bargaining power of the 
merged union will far exceed that 
wielded by any meat union in the past. 

The same thing is likely to be true 
of the shoe manufacturing industry in 
1956. Eventually, perhaps within the 
year, it will be true in the chemical in- 
dustry and in textiles—two fields in 
which AFL-CIO top leaders feel that 

nizing and bargaining must be 
graasd by Taber. — . 
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why some cars start hard in winter... 


In cold winter starts — just when twice the normal power is needed to 
overcome engine stiffness — low temperatures reduce battery efficiency. 

The reason is that battery acids are thickened by the cold; and they are 
less able to flow through the separators between the positive and negative 
plates. 

To help you get fast power for cold starts, Dewey and Almy developed a 
new type of separator, made of selected fibers impregnated with plastic. 
Free flow of acid between the plates is assured by rigid ribs forged in the 
separators and reinforced with extra plastic. Tough enough to resist hot 
acids and vibration, Darak separators have controlled porosity, permitting 
even cold-thickened battery acids to pass through them freely. 

Next time you buy a battery, look for one insulated with Danax battery 
separators. It will pay you dividends in performance and dependability . . . 
wintertime and all the time. 

The more than 800,000,000 Darak separators used in automotive bat- 
teries during the past four years represent only one of the many diversified 
developments by Dewey and Almy that benefit industry. Look at the list 
below for one that may help you! 


ony 


DEWEY and ALMY 
Chemical Company 


Division of W. R. Gaace & Co. 

Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 
Sealing Compounds for Food Cans * CRYOVAC Bags for Food Packaging * Organic Chemicals * Battery Seporctors * Flowed-in Gaskets * Shoe Materials 
Meteorological Balloons * Chomical Products for the Construction Industry * Resin Adhesives * Soda Lime * Print Blankets end other speciclized Belting 
Offices or Subsidiories in principal U.S. cities, Buenos Aires, Copenhagen, London, Melbourne, Milan, Montevideo, Montrec!, Neples, Paris, S60 Puvlo, Wellington 
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DISCOVER 
the new miracles 
of the free world 


Dominican 


(Feria de le Pox y Confraternided 
dei Mundo Libre) 


December 20, 1955 
through Spring, 1956 


Ciudad. Trujille 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
See Your Travel Agent 
or 
Dominican Tourist Office 
Room 516, Chrysler 
New York 17, New York 
KEKE KEKEKEE 
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Mercury Clutches make pomsees 

gromaste start easier, run 

lan on a Mercury Clutch—to ee 

your product an automatic transmis- 

sion. Whether it's asoline or electric, 

large or small, there's a Mercury 
Clutch to fit it perfect if 


And Mercur bye =. 

1 -unit cost is quick 
capes by the waded 

es ap “y We om 

teribing you 

scribing yourp 

a Ah full details ct 

prices. 
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ADVISER Joseph Baker is an example of 


Racial Expert 


He is coaching em- 
ployers on handling the 
problems of integration in 
their work forces. 


With all its new weight, the merged 
AFL-CIO says it’s preparing to move 
in against racial discrimination, par- 
ticularly in industry. If AFL-CIO fol- 
lows through on its declaration, many 
employers who have not imtegrated 
their workers are sure to meet up with 
some knotty problems. They could 
face both an economic and a public 
relations attack. 

Where can a businessman turn for 
help if he’s unfamiliar with all the prob- 
lems of integration? 

First, of course, there are his col- 
leagues—other businessmen who have 
already integrated their employees. He 
could look for help, also, from organ- 
izations like the National Urban 
League, the President's Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices, and local 
civie groups that have been studying 
the problems these last few years. 

But he will find, too, that there has 
been enough call for advice on integra- 
tion problems to make a place in this 
field for private consultants, as well as 
public groups. 

* Top Clients—A more or less typical 
= ate consultant in this field is Joseph 

Baker (picture), head of Joseph V. 
Baker Associates, Inc., of Philadelphia. 
His outfit has among its clients U.S. 
Steel Corp., Radio ‘Com. of America, 
Assn. of American Railroads, Armour 
& Co., American Tobacco Co., and 
Schenley Industries Inc. 

Baker, born in South Carolina, 


trained for a while as a teacher, then 
worked a short time for the Phila- 
delphia Tribune and the Public Ledger 

¢ he moved into the counseling 
business. He made that shift in 1934, 
when he had just $75 in capital. 

He landed his first client soon after 
unions approached red cap porters em- 
ployed by Pennsylvania RR. The unions 
were trying to organize the porters, and 
were telling them that instead of work- 
ing for tips they should organize and 
demand weekly pay. Baker says he was 
invited to Pennsy’s executive offices and 
asked to report on the Negro com- 
munity’s reaction to the organizing 
drive. 

Whatever his approach, Baker's work 
on this job for the railroad led to his 
winning the American Tobacco Co. 
account. And then he was on his way. 

Today his firm, situated in a luxuri- 
ously converted house in Philadelphia, 
has a staff of 13, its own private Sibeary 
and research librarian. Its standard fee 
is $100 a day, plus expenses. 
¢ Ethics and Sense—Some companies 
look on racial] discrimination in empioy- 
ment as something to be solved for 
ethical reasons. Baker figures that, more 
than this, it makes good business sense 
to hire Negroes. As he sees it, his 
job is to help his client get more Negro 
_ will and thus a larger slice of the 

gro market. He approaches his job 
in three ways: 


¢ By working through the Negro 
— daily newspaper, 106 week- 
ies, and six magazines. 

¢ By advising clients on integra- 
tion of Negroes in their work force— 
including up-grading and hiring of top- 
flight personnel. 

¢ By “keeping the client in good” 
with Negro civic and fraternal organ- 
izations. He publishes several papers 
for clients, playing up their activities in 
the race relations field. 

Most important, Baker stresses, the 
client must give Negro employees op- 
portunity to advance after hiring them. 
One of his clients with 63% Negro 
cmployment was condemned by a union 
before the President's Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices. The charge 
was discrimination in upgrading. 
Charges were dropped when—among 
other things—two Negroes were made 
foremen. Baker advises his clients that 
Negroes are more concerned about 
doors that open higher than about 
doors that open on the ground floor. 
¢ League’s Work—The National Urban 
League also works in the field of indus- 
trial race relations (BW —Dec.18’54, 
p76). Unlike Baker, NUL helps com- 
panies hire qualified people by acting 
as an employment clearing house. Also, 
through negotiations, NUL seeks to 
— ¢ businesses to hire and pro- 

egroes on the same basis as 
whites While Baker and other con- 
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“What a fortune 





under one ROOF!” 
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. an interview with the spirit of Rembrandt 
van Rijn, whose works of art are treasured and 
protected by the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Rembrandt? Well, well! We're honored 
to have you pay us a visit. What do you 
think of our New Amsterdam? 


So different from my “old” one of 300 
years ago! I can hardly believe my 
eyes at all the amazing things I have 
seen. Those sky-high buildings! Each 
one is a masterpiece in its own right! 


In a nutshell, Rembrandt, the old roof 
was made of a material that just 
couldn't stand up against the punish- 
ment handed out by weather, winds, 
and corrosive atmospheres. So the 
museum authorities immediately 
started a search for the roofing ma- 
terial that would give masterpieces 

ermanent pretection. A search that 
fed to just one material, Monel*. 


Rembrandt . . . are you planning to 
look over your masterpieces at the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art? 
Many are worth about $500,000 today. 


What a fortune! Hope the roof doesn't 
leak! I'd hate to think of any damage 
to my “Old Lady Cutting Her Nails” 
or the “Portrait of Hendrickie Stoffels.” 


You see. Monel nickel-copper alloy has 
all the qualities a public building roof 
requires. Monel is rustproof, strong, 
tough. It withstands the corrosive at- 
mosphere cf industrial and coastal 
areas. Its low coefficient of expansion 
and high endurance reduce the chance 
of fatigue failure. So, thanks to Monel, 
Rembrandt, you don’t have to worry 
about your masterpieces again. 


67 Wall Street 


Don't worry about the museum roof, 
Rembrandt. It's very safe now. But you 
would have worried back in the 1930's, 
The roof did leak then... 


And how I did worry then! Particularly 
when I saw attendants placing pails 
around to catch drippings during rain 
storms. What in the world was wrong? 


Well, my friend. No wonder the world 
is a better place to live in today .. . 
with materials like Monel available. 
Be have a metal problem, talk 
oa Inco engineers. Nickel alloys have 
helped solve many difficult problems 
for others. Maybe we can help you 
find just the right solution to yours. 


Registered Trademark 


Qo Nickel Alloys Perform Better, Longer 
ANCO, THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 





KEYSTONE 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


Recommended for 


Your DIFFICULT 
Cold Heading Jobs 


When you have “tough-to-make” cold heading jobs on 
your production schedule, it will pay you to consider the out- 
standing advantages offered by Keystone “Special Pro- 
cessed” Wire. 

The superior grain flow characteristics of this wire 
provides the necessary upsetting and die forming qualities 
to withstand the terrific displacement of metal during the 
most difficult cold heading process. The structural sound- 
ness and uniformity of “Special Processed’’ Wire further 
proves itself through trouble-free machine operation, longer 
die life, and finished products of the highest quality. 

If you have a special wire problem .. . large or small 
. . » let us help you solve it. Contact your Keystone repre- 
sentative or write, 








sultants concentrate on the immediate 
benefits to be derived from integration, 
NUL lists this as only one of at least 
three reasons why a policy of nondis- 
crimination in hiring and promoting is 
desirable. 

First, says NUL, the waste of skills 
resulting from discrimination is detri- 
mental to the nation. Second, good 
racial treatment means better sales. And 
third, NUL maintains, America’s policy 
of urging underdevelo countries to 
raise their standard of living seems con- 
tradictory when hiring policies at home 
shut out one group of people. 

* Two Goals—Generally, NUL regards 
Baker as an ally, though occasionally it 
disagrees with recommendations Baker 
makes to his clients. “Our long term 
oals are a little different,” says an 

UL official. “Suppose a Negro has a 
quarter in his pocket. Baker, and other 
consultants, will try to see that their 
clients get this quarter when it’s spent. 
That's all right. But NUL is con- 
cerned with where and whether that 
Negro is going to get another quarter 
to spend. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





More labor law is in the making. The 
Supreme Court agreed this week to 
hear an appeal from a lower court de- 
cision involving the “show-the-books” 
tule. An appeals court ruled earlier 
that Truitt Mfg. Co. of Greensboro, 
N. C., hadn’t committed an unfair labor 
practice by refusing to open its books 
to back up a claim that it couldn’t af- 
ford a wage increase sought by the 
union (BW—Sep.3'55,p92). 
© 


“Bad habits and bad tactics” are the 
cause of much pressure for government 
interference in labor relations, Joseph 
Finnegan, director of the Federal Media- 
tion Conciliation Service told the 
annual meeting of the New York State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations 
Faculty-Alumni Seminar last week. Bad 
habits, he said, stem from unavoidable 
wartime laxity. Bad tactics are used by 
some groups that try to enlist govern- 
ment support and, failing this, seek to 
discredit the agency rae Be Finnegan 


declared, 


. 
A 164¢ package increase for railway non- 
—_ employees was recommended 
this week by a Presidential fact-finding 
board. Some 750,000 workers may re- 
ceive a 144¢an-hour pay hike retro- 
active to Dec. 1. Another 2¢ makes 
up the cost to railroads of taking over 
sole support of health and welfare plans 
now jointly financed. Recommenda- 
tions of the board are not binding. 
Earlier, ating employees gained 8¢- 
104¢ an hour pay boosts. 
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“4:45 p.m. 3 copies ave neoded right away 


This completely different copier enables 
Sligo, Inc., St. Louis, to answer quotations 
without retyping or proofreading 


Getting quotations to prospective buyers fast gives 
Sligo a big sales edge in the wholesale mill supply 
and heavy equipment field. 

Sligo simply fills in prices on the quotation form a 
prospect sends in. Then—in a minute—gets 3 Verifax 
copies for its general office file, sales department, and 
the salesman involved. 

This short cut eliminates hours of retyping and 
proofreading every day . . . saves more than the $240 
cost of a Verifax Copier every month. More important 
still is the new business which results from “quoting 
first”. .. and having error-free Verifax copies in the 
sales force's hands for prompt follow-up. 


How you can save now with Verifax copying 


[ You'll get copies of letters, office records, news clip- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Y 


4:47 v.m. Takes only a minute to make them in Verifax Copier 


$240 Kodak Verifax Copier 
saves *3,000 per year 


pings, etc. immediately. No retyping. No trips to a central 
copying service. 

© You'll save on dictation. Instead of quoting. from a 
report or letter... you can send Verifax copies of it to all 
concerned, 


© You'll eliminate slow “one-copy” routing. 


© You'll answer many letters by jotting your reply in the 
margin and mailing back a Verifax copy. 
1) You'll eliminate transcription errors - 


authentic from letterhead to signature. 
‘. 


Verifax copies are 


Your secretary will never have to retype for extra car- 
bons... will save hours of retyping and proofreading on 
other jobs. The savings here, alone, quickly pay for your 
Verifax Copier 


See free demonstration in your office 


Learn in detail why thousands of offices call a Verifax 
Copier indispensable. See your secretary — anyone in your 
office — whisk out Verifax copies of your records after a few 
minutes’ instruction. No fuss. No change in present room 
lighting. Just mail coupon below. 


———$——-—-—-——--——-—- MAI, COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER ~—————————— 


Please send detailed facts on Verifax copying and names of near-by Veritax dealers. 


Name Position... 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


... about money market 
moves ... high among oils 
... hidden catch in rail earn- 
ings. 





This week in the money market: The 
lreasury’s 91-day bill offering sold on 
1 2.591% yield basis—the highest bill 
rate reported since early 1933. Last 
week's rate was 2.471%... . Rates were 
hiked §% on bankers’ acceptances and 
finance companies’ commercial paper 
offerings. . . . Underwriters are having 
trouble selling new, high-grade, long- 
tefm, corporate issues that offer 3.21% 
to 3.27% yields. . . . Dealers are hav- 
ing to cut prices to move municipal of- 
ferings—and $353-million worth are still 
on their shelves. 


Superior Oil of California stock 
rocketed $180 last week to hit $1,080 
a share. That's the highest price for 
a Big Board issue since Coca-Cola, 
International (now $975 bid) sold at 
$1,160 in mid-September. 


Don't take today’s rail earnings at 
face value, Streeters warn. The reason: 
They've inflated by ICC accountin 
regulations covering the poet entre, 
amortization now permitted to be 
charged in figuring taxes. ICC pemits 
no such charge-offs, over and above 
the normal rate, to be included in oper- 
ating expenses. But the roads get the 
benefit of the lower income tax pay- 
ments that result. Since $3-billion of 
facilities are now being amortized over 
60 months (20% yearly vs. normal 3% 
to 4% rates) such 1955 tax deferments 
will run around $182-million. Net in- 
come of the Class I roads may hit $900- 
million this year, a figure approached 
only in 1929, 1942, and 1953. But 
tax deferments will account for 20% 
of that net. 


One factor partly responsible for the 
fabricators’ scramble to build up copper 
inventories; “A desire to avoid sub- 
stantial taxes on LIFO profits,” says 
Standard & Poor's Corp. 


When checking how much tax you 
owe on your 1955 stock market profits, 
make sure you haven't forgotten to pay 
earlier income tax accruals. Washing- 
ton says a drive to collect nearly $8 
billion in delinquent federal taxes has 
been under way quictly for eight 
months. Some $500-million of this 
is being sought in New York, a 
bit more in California and Ilinois. 
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Up to midyear, 


- by a big margin... 


1955 


95 
Dec, 29,07 Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Avg. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1954 


Dota: Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price indexes. 





CAPITAL GOODS shares outpaced 
CONSUMER GOODS shares 


CAPITAL 
GOODS 


\ 


... but since then, 
it’s been a nip~ 
and tuck race 








Both Show the Strain 


Ever since the bull market really 
started generating power back in Sep- 
tember, 1953, the capital goods shares 
have been moving at a faster pace than 
the consumer goods shares. But this 
year, the gap between the two indexes 
was narrowed. In fact, since late 
summer the two have been running 
neck and neck (chart). 

It isn’t too surprising to see the 

consumer goods index hold up better 
under heavy selling pressure such as 
characterized the “post heart attack” 
market of late September. What is 
surprising is that the consumer goods 
shares stayed ahead of capital goods 
right up to the November om Since 
then, consumer goods have slacked off, 
and the capital goods index has moved 
in front—though just barely. 
Group Picture—Indexes as broad as 
these are a guide to general trends. 
Look behind the indexes at the individ- 
ual groups that are aie the push 
or dragging anchor ( 154), and you 
get a better picture of a stock market 
at record high levels, but straining. 

For one thing, both indexes are be- 
ing swept along by a handful of in- 
dustrial groups. The consumers goods 


index, for instance, is currently 19.8% 
ahead of its yearend level. But only 
five component groups are higher than 
the index itself, one group is a shade 
below, and the remaining t9 roups are 
well below that mark. And the hottest 
roups within the consumers goods 
index are really those most nearly akin 
to capital goods industries—autos, up 
44.8% from iast December; auto parts, 
up 19.3%; and tires, up 29.3%. 

The capital goods index has its few 
star performers, too. The index as a 
whole has risen 24.7% above its year- 
end, 1954 level, but only one-third of 
the groups in the index are above or 
just below that mark. However, the 
advance has been more general for the 
capital goods index than for consum- 
ers goods—nine of 14 groups are either 
above, or no more than 40% below the 
index as a whole, while only nine of 
25 in the consumers index are either 
above or no more than 40% below 
the over-all mark. The top groups for 
capital goods index have been steel, up 
46.5%, and chemicals, up 30.2% since 
last December. 
¢ On the Sidelines—The hottest in- 
dustry group in the stock market right 
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For shipping convenience around the clock— 





UNITED AIR LINES makes 281 flights daily— 
and air freight moves on every one! 


Space dependability—because of central payload 
control for cargo—is one of the big reasons why so many 
concerns are turning enthusiastically to United Air Lines 
Air Freight as an everyday tool in the profitable opera- 
tion of their business. 

United Air Lines’ great fieet is made up of a variety 
of planes, ranging from giant 4-engine Cargoliners to 
fast DC-7s which provide the nation’s largest high- 


Call the nearest United Representative 
or write for free booklet, “Industry's Flying 
Partner.” Cargo Sales Div., Dept. A-12, 


speed cargo lift. So no matter what you ship, or where, 
United can offer you air freight service tailored to meet 
your particular needs. 


In route, too, United brings extra convenience. Only 
United provides one-line air freight service to 82 cities, 
linking the East, the Midwest, all the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii. Convenient connections speed your shipments 
nation-wide and world-wide 


United Air Lines, 5959 S, Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 


AIR LINES 





BUTLER’S target: 
Finest factory-built 
steel building in U.S.A. 





Die-formed, gang-punched panels give 
Butier buildings that custom-huilt look. Better 


weather protection, too, 


... but step into a 
BUTLER building 
and see 

for yourself 


now isn't benefiting cither of these 
indexes, because it isn’t included in 
either of them. That's the aircraft in- 
dustry, which has come to life under 
the impetus of hefty orders for jet 
airliners, higher prices on defense con- 
tracts, and talk of a $1-billion increase 
in defense funds for fiscal 1957, with 
most of the increase going for new air- 
craft and guided missiles. Douglas is 
currently 32% above its October low, 
Boeing 22% above its October low. 
North American has gained 36% since 
its October low, and Glenn L. Martin, 
so far unfazed marketwise by the crash 
of its huge jet seaplane, up 24% from 
the Oct: low. By contrast, Standard 
& Poor's index of 50 industrial stocks 
has gained only 12% since the low 
point two months ago. 

Despite some handsome gains in a 
few scattered issues, nothing approach- 
ing a yearend rally has developed yet. 
Analysts who are fond of using past 
performance as a guide to future action 
cite the fact that in 70% of the past 
57 Decembers, the averages have ad- 
vanced. Since Nov. 30, however, the 
50 industrials have gone nowhere, and 


the rail index, which struck a powerful 
stride just a couple of weeks ago (BW— 
Dee.5’55,p170), has slumped nearly 
3% below its Nov. 30 close. 

* Snowball Fears—The laboring of the 
indexes at this time has many analysts 
worried because they fear the market is 
particularly susceptible now to any sort 
of bad news. ‘The simple announcement 
that Pres. Eisenhower was “showing 
signs of fatigue” caused a drop of more 
than five points in the industrial index 
the following day, What makes the 
situation even more edgy is that the 
volume of tax selling is picking up 
tempo—thus there is a fairly steady flow 
ot selling at each session and anythin 
that causes additional selling co 
have a snowballing effect. 

How selective the market has become 
in the past few weeks was pointed up in 
the most recent study of over 1,000 Big 
Board issues by Harold Clayton, of 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. He points out 
that during the past four weeks, onh 
22% of all common stocks have really 
shown any upward zip. The remaining 
78% of the market is up less than one 
point, actually lower than a month ago. 


Behind Capital and Consumer Goods Indexes 


























19054 1955 Range Recent ——1955 Gains-— 
: ‘ Close High Low Led Maximum Now 

— arg oon metal coy a0 were used | ComPONENTS OF CAPITAL GOODS INDEX 

as sheds—re egated to incustry® back | acricultural machinery 180.3 193.8 173.8 1900 +7.8% — 0.2% 

yard. It wasn’t the material’s fault, but | guiding materials... 2... 0000. cccun es 286.8 347.1 276.9 3431 +21.0 +196 

the way it was ‘‘designed”’ and built. Chemicals ' . 8.2 494.8 3900 4794 +344 +302 

Butler changed all that. You'll see Butler Copper ev eVnrorevevenseses 241.0 Si1.i 230.4 287.2 +29.1 +19.2 
yr rical then to sebctebes 3 5 « 7.8 

buildings used as factories, offices, labora- | ™**tri<*! eavipment ‘ cree WOO 30.8, «084 * 

tories, stores, terminal, Reason? Butler | rmse Ml was wes ts ane 463 

frame construction handles heavy suspen- er Ne Sets pd 0 om 3227.8 282.3 +201 +0 i 

sion loads—gives you free use of inside | Mining, smelting ce), Sepp eegt)? 177.3 241.3 1784 2270 +361 +28.0 

space. Exterior cover is all die-formed and Office business equipment | 470.3 582.3 462.1 551.3 +23.8 +17.2 

factory finished—then bolt-assembled. Railroad equipment 137.4 152.1 199.1 18231 410.7 410.7 

That gives you quick erection, ‘‘front- Shipbuilding 392.0 579.5 389.8 4516 +478 +15.2 

yard” looks, and a time-defying weather — koe eo . re Rises pin teed 

barrier, All this and more at a dramati- } 
cally low cost, But step into a Butler | compongENTS OF CONSUMER GOODS INDEX 

building and see for yourself. Mail coupon | Autos 398.8 534.3 3206 4905 457.7 +468 

today for full information. Auto parts, accessories . 231.2 278.8 227.7 275.8 419.3 +19.3 

Beverages — Brewers . 26.5 2.3 W74 BWIA +58 —12.3 
Distillers 473.5 $31.6 434.7 467.2 +12.3 -—1.3 
Soft drinks 115.5 141.1 116.1 130.5 422.2 +13.0 
Cigar makers 163.1 iS 156.0 Wis +235 +23.5 
. Cigarette manufacturers 43.0 7.7 «79.0 97.7 +17.7 +17.7 
Manstuavers of G8 Confectionery 152.5 169.8 1464 155.6 +11.3 + 2.0 
oop Gael wy ~~ - Conta iners—glass 166.3 199.3 164.5 190.8 +19.8 +14.7 
metal 151.1 157.2 133.5 157.2 +40 + 4.0 
Fectories of 

Kone: City, Mo. + Galesburg, 1. + Minneapolis, Minn, Drugs — Ethical 199.3 235.8 188.0 211 4 +18.3 + 6.1 

Richmond, Calf, + Howston, Texas + Birmingham, Ale. Proprietary, cosmetics . 229.0 277.9 1220.7 277.9 +21.4 +21.4 

alia St a PaaS Ploor coverings —Hard surface oe 864.7 $82.7 147.3 162.4 +13.0 +04 

" 1 Carpets, rugs 119.6 139.1 119.4 127.2 +16.3 +64 

For promet reply address office neores! you Pood products es 206.6 216.6 Wit 211.8 +59 +35 

| SUTLER MARUPACTURING COMPANY Leather ., 168.7 292.9 1972.7 196.7 +262 + 4.7 

i 7313 E. 13th Street, Kensos City 26, Me, Motion pictures 259.0 278.0 2426 M450 +73 —-S4 
OISA Sinth Ave, £.4., Minneapolis 14, Mina, : 

' Printing, publishing aie cevevce 294.6 288.6 163.4 188.6 +464 +6.6 
1008 Avenue Wi, Gneley, Ghmingham 6, Ate, Radio, electronics 415.2 SIS.6 405.3 450.3 +242 +8:5 
Dept. 13A, Richmend, Collf. 4 a hel ny = 

! Retail stores 244.9 302.4 242.3 297.0 +255 +215 

j Please mall more information on Butter steel . ~*. ‘ 

i bvitdings, Shoes cececeve 142.4 166.6 141.9 1888.6 415.6 +11.4 

_ Soaps eraihe 29.2 #%NM2.9 278.7 270 +162 £+10.3 

Sugar 121.8 35.7 1200 129.7 +11.4 +65 

, ADOFESS. Teatiles, apparels .. 268.8 300.8 2531 2788 +119 +3.7 

; en Tires, rubber _, S75.1 1191.3 856.0 1151.3 429.3 +293 


__ STATE i 





—_— ~~ ew aw ew ewan an ad Date: Standard & Poor's Corp. Weekly Stockh Groups (1935-1939 = 100), 
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vaconda Type CP cable is welded (below) to the metal surface to help check corrosion by Cathodic Protection, 


PROGRESS THROUGH ANACONDA METALS 


Cable that helps make the pipeline a good neighbor 


THE PROBLEM: To oil and gas com- 
panies, who always do their best to be 
friendly neighbors, one of the biggest 
problems is chee king costly corrosion on 
their great transcontinental pipelines 
The steel is eaten away, gases or liquids 
leak out, service is interrupted, substan- 
tial waste results. In addition, repair 
costs are great. 

Although most people don’t realize it 
corrosion ot buried met ils 1s often caused 
by tiny stray electric currents that flow 
from the metal into the surrounding soil 
or water, carrying particles of the metal 
with them. 


THE SOLUTION: One way to stop cor- 


rosion is to reverse the flow of current 





by applying direct current from an out 
side source, forcing it to flow from the 
surrounding material into the metal 
This is called cathodic protection. In 
sulated electric cable is used to connect 
a source of power and a ground-bed 
system of special anodes to the metal 
at reguiar intervals along the entire 
pipeline. 

But the cable presented a problem 
because it, too, has to withstand mois 
ture, acids and alkalies in the soil. Here's 
where Anaconda engineers came up W ith 
the answer, From years of experience 
with ail types of direct-burial cable, they 
knew that a conductor insulated with 
polyethylene plastic ana pac keted over- 
all with a vinyl plastic would resist 
these conditions. 


By combining this knowledge with 
its metals and cable ability, Anaconda 
produced ad special cathodic protection 
cabie ( ype ¢ P) that lasts far longer on 


the job. Now pipelines can be protected 
from corrosion , . . are good neighbors 
wherever they're installed. And costly 
corrosion of gas mains, lead-covered 
cable ships hulls, water tanks and other 


metal structures is being checked, 


THE FUTURE: From copper and alu- 
minum wire and cable to a full 
range of produc ts in ¢ opper and its alloys 
for industry ... Anaconda and its manu- 
facturing companies ~ The American 
Brass Company, and Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company—constantly seek new 
and better ways of doing things with 
the most extensive line of nonferrous 
metals and products in the world. The 
Man from Anaconda will be glad to help 
you with your problem, The Anaconda 


Company, 25 Broadway, N. Y. 4, N. Y 


ER” 


ANACONDA 








BASIC SALES STEPS 





METHODS CHART for — power 


APPLY BUGINESS PAPER FOR GREATER SALES , 
ADVERTIGING HERE PRODUCTION HERE “™ meee KEEP CUSTOMERS 


Sound and consistent product adver- Old 
tising is the best, quickest and cheapest — 

way to accomplish the preliminary steps ' 

in building an order, | 


CREATE ... apply advertising to help 
PREFER the salesman hold the line 
> ERENCE : : rer 
rr ; against competition—lay the 
AROUSE . foundation for future sales. 
NTEREST . 





. to the dotted line 


At any given moment, the average industrial salesman’s list of 
accounts will provide examples of the various steps to a sale, 
You'll find prospects he’s trying to contact ... others whose 
interest he has aroused . . . still others who have evidenced a 
preference for the product he’s selling. 

He’ll have examples of the pay-off steps, too. Accounts to 
whom he has made specific proposals . . . orders awaiting signa- 
tures. And, if you don’t think the tally of orders is high enough, 
the circumstances may be the answer. 

*‘Bird-dogging”’ for prospects, for instance, may be costing 
orders from immediate buyers. But this is one situation that 
can be changed. You can “‘mechanize’’ the first three steps to a 
sale—and buy your salesman more time for the pay-off steps— 
by using Business Publication Advertising. For pennies per 
call, your advertisement in business magazines will reach new 
prospects with the same story your salesmen tell in their early 
visits—what you make—how it helps—why it’s better. 

Perhaps, in re-evaluating industrial salesmen’s time, you’d 
like to see the McGraw-Hill booklet, “How Many Accounts 
Can Your Salesmen Handle?’’ Ask your McGraw-Hill man for 


a copy. And the next time you figure out quotas, figure in 





business publication advertising. 


McGRAW-HILL 


diwe: 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED M-GRAW HILL de 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. @ 
% / 


DVER A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 








“UPSTATE,N.Y-” 


Usorars. N. Y. has every- 
thing industry and business 
needs to grow and prosper. 
Take the Syracuse area for 
example. Over 200 nationally- 
known concerns have come 
and built modern industrial 
plants and warehouses and 
set up offices here. Why? 
Location! It’s the center of 
the rich Upstate New York 
market for consumer and 
capital goods. This strategic 
location is overnight from one- 
third of the U. 8S. population. 

Add to this an unusual con- 
centration of skilled, home- 
owning workers ...remarkable 
industrial research facilities 
...4 plentiful supply of low-cost 
Niagara Mohawk electricity ... 
and many other competitive 
advantages we would like to 
tell you about. Just drop a line 
to Earle J. Machold, President, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





The New York State Thruway flows through 
the heart of the Niagara Mohawk System. At 
left you see an artist's concept of the busy 
Syracuse area. More and more industries 
are making it their headquarters for both 


management and manufacturing 


powered by 
NIAGARA 
MOHAWK 


NIAGARA _) MOHAWK 











PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you arg a sedentary executive, you are likely to fret about how to 
DEC. 17, 1955 keep in good physical trim without exercising to the point of exhaustion. 

‘ ‘ The answer may well be in archery, a sport that has lately been enjoying 
a large new boom. 


Some doctors say that archery provides better all-around exercise than 
any other sport, including swimming—and does it with less strain ard 





exertion. 
It tones up and toughens chest and back muscles, tends to flatten the 
A BUSINESS WEEK stomach, demands good posture. Retrieving arrows provides plenty of 
walking and bending. 


SERVICE 
Another advantage in archery is its extreme versatility. You can engage 
in either target-shooting, field archery (shooting at animal-silhouette targets 
at varying ranges), hunting or fishing with the bow and arrow, or all of them. 


Whether it’s for fun or in competition, archery makes an excellent 
family sport; your wife and children can get the same benefit and pleasure 
from it. And it’s nonseasonal. For bad weather, you can have a range 
inside your house, even in a small area. (This gives you the same basic 
exercise as outdoor shooting, since proper shooting requires that you pull 
the bow fully, no matter how close the target.) 


Don’t assume from all this that you can either be a good archer without 
long practice, or that you can take it up successfully without giving it some 
thought. As in all other sports, the approach can spell the difference be- 
tween real enjoyment and immediate discouragement. 


The biggest mistake a beginner makes is being “overbowed”—that is, 
he starts with a bow with much too heavy a pull. The experienced archer 
can easily pull and hold a 45-Ib. to 60-Ib. bow. But any beginner, no matter 
how athletic, should start with a bow that has a maximum pull of 25 lb., 
preferably less. 


The reason is that he is using muscles that he uses for almost nothing 
else. So not only would he have trouble pulling a heavy bow to full draw; 
he would be unable fo hold his aim steady on target. Moreover, strength 
is secondary for the good archer—the national women’s champion, for 
example, uses only a 30-lb. bow. Much more important is proper coordina- 
tion. 

Start by assuming you will get two bows. Your first should have, say, 
an 18-Ib. to 25-lb. pull. After a couple of months of steady practice, you 
will probably be able to handle a 45-lb. bow—the one most commonly used 
for target shooting and hunting. Then you can use your first bow for guests 
or your family. 


Archery doesn’t have to be expensive; you can outfit yourself with good 
equipment for less than $50. Thus it is best to buy an inexpensive light bow 
to start with (around $10 for an all-glass bow). You can get a championship 
45-lb. bow for as little as $25. 


By contrast, it’s important to get good arrows right from the start; 
experts advise that you pay no less than $1 apiece for them, and that you 
get a matched set, so they all have the same flight characteristics. Best 

PAGE 159 arrows are now considered to be aluminum. 
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Buy your equipment personally at a store where an expert can help you 
choose the right type and weight bow, the proper arrows (length depends on 
your reach). 

He can explain the difference between the three basic types of bows— 
straight, reflex, and recurve. (The last two give more speed and distance.) 
Bows are made from aluminum, steel, glass, or wood. Best and most dur- 
able bows are laminated of wood and Fiberglas. But no bow is really 
unbreakable. 


Although it’s best to get instruction, you can teach yourself to become 
a good archer. There are many good books on the subject. One of the best 
sets of instruction is included in the Robin Hood Archery Co. catalogue. 
It is by Ann Weber Corby, five times national champion. 


Finally, note that most states now have a bow-and-arrow deer season. 
But if you try hunting, don't expect the same results in meat that you would 
get with a gun. The true archer gets as much fun just from the try as the 
gunman gets from the kill. 

—_— = 

Americans are rediscovering Spanish sherry—thanks partly to the 
rediscovery of Spain by American tourists. Imports this year jumped 15%. 

Spanish sherry is a wine made of certain white grapes, fortified with 
brandy. It is stronger than other wines, ranging between 15% and 20% in 
alcoholic content. Age strengthens it more, by as much as 4% to 6%. Sherry 
does not deteriorate when decanted. 


The sweet cream sherries are still the big U.S. seller. But lately dry 
sherry has been getting more popular. Among other reasons: Businessmen 
are finding it a good, mild pick-me-up at luncheons; more hostesses are serv- 
ing it instead of cocktails before dinner. 


Driest of sherries is the Manzanilla. Next is “fine” sherry, still dry but 
in some brands having a tart taste. Between dry and sweet are the Amontil- 
lados, which have a more pungent flavor than the dry. The “regular” sweet 
sherries are called Oloroso, have a nutty after-taste. Sweetest are the cream 
sherries 


Incidentally, experts say you should always use the same quality sherry 
for cooking that you use for drinking. 


i = 


If you’re driving from the Northeast to Florida after the holidays, get 
Esso’s new “upside-down” map. Names and route numbers are right side 
up when the tip of Florida is at the top of the map. 


—-o— 


Note for winter sailors: From Jan. 2 through Jan. 7, the Montego Bay 
Yacht Club, Jamaica, will sponsor its first international regatta for sailboats 
of the Frostbite class. Rates start at $319 for an all-expense, eight-day air 
trip from New York. 


—@— 


Manners and modes: College freshmen of 25 years ago were better stu- 
dents of spelling and grammar than their freshman sons are today, says 
one survey... . You can give a gift certificate for such items as a villa on 
the Riviera or a gold mine in Colorado through Previews, Inc... . A new 
after-shave lotion called “Outdoors” gives the face a tanned appearance. 
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REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


-.. on the Highways of America 


In the splendid highway building and 
improvement programs of most of the 
states—one word is continually growing 
in importance— Aluminum. In signs, 
bridge railings and protective fencing 
aluminum is proving itself the ideal 
material— providing more value for tax 
dollars. Because aluminum is strong, rust- 
free, corrosion resistant and light, it has 
longer outdoor life, needs less maintenance, 
is easier to install. And these are some of 
the good reasons so much aluminum is 
turning up everywhere—in most products 


you buy, the car you drive, and in the 
basic equipment of many industries, 

For aluminum applications on the high- 
ways Reynolds supplies a variety of mill 
products including newly developed ex- 
truded sections for signs that assure 


greater permanence and savings on up- 


keep and sign erection. 

And in all industry Reynolds pioneers 
the development of profitable aluminum 
uses. 'T'o learn how Reynolds can serve you 
and your industry, write Reynolds Metals 
Co., P.O. Box 1800 GA, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds Alurninum for Highways 
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Superhighway Signs .. . 
Exclusive Reynolds designed 
inter-locking and nesting ex- 
truded panels provide extra 
strength, easy installation. 


Bridge Railings . . . Strong, 
lightweight aluminum sections. 
Rustfree and attractive, never 
need pointing or any other 
preventive maintenance. 





Da SS 

—_. ~~ 
Chain Link Fencing . . . Non- 
rusting aluminum fencing re- 


quires no painting or other pro- 
tective maintenance. Its greater 











beauty is permanent. 


See Reynolds New Program ‘' Frontier’’ — Sundays on NBC-TV 








Highway Signs... Aluminum 
sign blanks provide greater 
resistance to vandalism. Longer 
life with lower maintenance 
reduces cost. 
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ls It Piracy, or Fair Game ? 


pealing—‘‘cooperative” 
plant, built to the company’s order, 
which it could pay for with low carry 
ing charges; tax exemptions for 10 
years; payment of moving expenses. He 


chilly morning last week, an 
Ohio manufacturer of kitchen appli- 
nces received an unusually warm phone 
call 

I'he caller, who identified himself as 
1 representative of an industrial develop 
ment commission in a Southern town, 
had “a cordial invitation” to extend 
He had heard some things lately— 
mainly about the local labor situation 


LJne 
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that made him wonder whether the 
manufacturer was completely happy in 
his present locetion. Would he, per- 
haps, be considering a move to a 
“friendlier” climate? If so, the repre- 
sentative might be of service, and his 
town would be delighted to have the 
manufacturer pay it a visit 

The representative mentioned a few 
things that he thought might be ap- 


labor; a 


new 


finished by suggesting a confidential 
chat, oon y at lunch. Mildly inter 
ested, and fecling that he had nothing 
to lose, the manufacturer went to lunch. 
¢ A Point of Morality—Over the past 
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In American Oil Company's New York offices, Johns-Maaville 
Permacoustic units provide the dual advantages of relaxing quiet 
and beauty of appearance. Architect: J. Gordon Carr, New York City, 






Johns-Manville | 


gS ee Seer acoustical units 




















I INFORMATIONAL DATA ON PERMACOUSTIC 
a : ae _ . Sixes 12” = 12” 

J-M Permacoustic® is an acoustical ceiling unit H 12” = 24” Thickness 34’* Color: white 
that combines maximum acoustical efficiency with 
noncombustibility and also provides unusual . OTS he. hose Test No, ASS-87 
architectural beauty. henicall 

Permacoustic is available with either a textured comented to mounted on special 
or fissured surface. These random-textured finishes ! a...» lpettes We) nee Ne. 7) 
increase its high sound-absorbing qualities, and | _— - “ 
provide design and decorative interest. i 250 38 64 

Made of mineral wool fibres, Permacoustic is ‘ 1000 re " 
rated incombustible. It is easy to install on new or ae # 4 
existing ceilings or slabs, or by use of conventional ' 
suspension systems. I one eee 70 as 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical expert, | — 
or for a free booklet entitled “Sound Control,” write i ~s - 13 13 
Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, New York 16, *Alse avaliable in 76” thickness 
New York. In Canada, write 565 Lakeshore Road I 
East, Port Credit, Ontario. i 


See “MEET THE PRESS” on NBC-TV, sponsored on alternate Sundays by Johns-Manville. 


5 Johns-Manville 


D ys 4 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ACOUSTICAL MATERIALS 













few months, incidents such as this one 
~which is actually a composite of sev- 
eral conversations BUSINESS WEEK'S re 

yrters learned about last week—have 

come increasingly common, To some 
people, they seem quite proper, entire 
in keeping with the pata we of hard- 
driving | Po salesmanship. To 
others, they are deplorable, the worst 
sort of economic piracy. 

Whatever the moral judgments, it 
is obvious that more and more business- 
men this past year have been made 
personally aware of sales tactics such as 
these—both of the high- and low-pres- 
sure varieties. Three things, mainly, are 
responsible for it: 

¢ The well-publicized rumpus that 
stemmed from charges by New England 
states that Southerners were trying to 
steal away their flood-ravaged sats 
(BW—Sep.10°55,p139). 


« The continued eas of 
competition among states and cities for 


new industry, and the growing tendency 
to offer special inducements to get it. 
In the past year alone, 15 states added 
new lures to their industrial promotion 
kits, or set up new departments or agen- 
cies to handle their sales campaigns. 
Their promotional drum-beating oe 
jumped noticeably in volume. 

* A growing criticism—much of it 
in public—of the use of subsidies to at- 
tet industry. Despite the fact that 
more states and cities are resorting to 
them, more are questioning the 
wisdom of special incentives. 


|. A Busy Industry 


If the American economy can be said 
to possess a set of standard fixtures, one 
of those fixtures is certainly industrial 
develo t. The antecedents of to- 
day's brand of governmental aid to 
private industry go all the way back to 
colonial days, and they first came to 
fiourish in the canal- and railroad-build- 
ings eras, As early as 1848, Utica, New 
York, had what looked very much like 
a 20th Century industrial development 
corporation. It was set up to bring in a 
needle plant using steam engines, and 
it offered a building and a site. 

Today, all but two states—California 
and Texas—have some sort of economic 
development and planning agency. Atop 
some of these are groups— 
notably the New England Council and 
the Southern Assn. of Science & In- 
dustry. Below is an ever-s ing clus- 
ter of semi-public and private develop- 
ment corporations or foundations, 
organized in counties, cities, and towns. 
The records of the U.S. Commerce 
Dept. show that at least 2,100 of these 
local groups have been set up since 
1900. Commerce admits that there 
are probably many more that it knows 
nothing about. 

In the main, the job of the state de- 
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velopment agencies is to convince out- 
siders that here, indeed, is the promised 
land for industry. The techniques for 
persuasion ios By and , conven- 
tional ones--advertising, direct mail, 
economic surveys and research, personal 
calls on prospects. 

At the town and county levels, the 
local ies do much the same sort 
of missionary work, but propagandizing 
is only a part of their job. Their most 
important chore is the buying of sites 
for sale or gift to 8 ng = ~ 
building or i nts sale, 
lon pages. 8 sh of 
financing and tax exemptions for incom- 
ing companies. 


ll. How It Operates 


There’s a good example of the work 
these town and county agencies do in 
the postwar business history of Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

In 1947, Valdosta’s businessmen, tak- 
ing their lead from the chamber of 
commerce, set up @ private tax-paying 
corporation to bring in new industry. 
The plan was to buy some good indus- 
trial ac and turn it over to an in- 
coming plant at an attractive price. If 
necessary, the c tion would build 
a plant and lease it to the manufacturer 
at a rate calculated to return its invest- 
ment over a 20-year period. 

Valdosta Industries, Inc., started off 
with $40,000 ip capital and a direct 
mail and advertising campaign. Before 
the year was out, it had found a cus- 
tomer—the metal products division of 
Thompson Industries. Valdosta Indus- 
tries bought a $5,000 lot, built 2 $35,- 
000 plant, and leased the package to 
Thompson for 20 years. Theives 
brought in a payroll of 250 workers 
and, in the years since, Valdosta has 
had to expand the plant three times. 

’s entry, in effect, put Val- 
dosta Industries No. 1 out of business. 
The $40,000 took all its capital. Noz 
until 1954, did the businessmen set up 
Valdosta Industries No. 2. But the 
void in the meantime was filled by the 
chamber of commerce. 

* Second Customer—Through a series 
of moves, land was made available to 
National Container Corp. to build a 
$28-million mill for its kraft operations. 
The tract, actually part of a sewera 
district that the city of Valdosta esta 
lished in the lower part of Lowndes 
County, was bought by the chamber 
of commerce and deeded to National. 
National, in turn, bought all the ccunty 
bonds to build a new sewage dispcsal 
plant in the area. 

Last year, Valdosta Industries No. 2 
came into being, with capital this time 
of np and L. Be do just 
about anything except sell fish.” It can 
borrow or lend mm sell, rent, cx- 
change, lease, give away, or develop real 


estate; buy machinery; deal in securi- 
ties; and engage in manufacturing, re- 
fini or farming. So far, Valdosta 
No 2 has borrowed $100,000 to help 
finance a new plant for Oberman Mfg. 
Co., a clothing maker of Jefferson City, 
Mo. Oberman is leasing the plant— 
valued at $225,000—at $16,000 a year 
for 20 years. 

Although Valdosta is prohibited by 
law from offering tax concessions to 
new industries, its policy is hardly one 
of soaking industry. Rule-of-thumb as- 
sessments by Georgia counties run at 
about 25% of appraised value. Taxes 
on the Oberman plant figure out to 
about $3,000 a year. 


ill. The Newest Lures 


Since World War II, industrial pro- 
motion has caught hold of several new 
gimmicks. In the past year six state 
governors have personaliy taken to out- 
of-state stumps to spread word of thcir 
local industrial blessings. Oklahoma has 
sent delegations of businessmen on “in- 
dustrial tours” of the Northeast. Michi- 

n is considering a plan to appoint 200 
industrial ‘‘ambassadors”—businessmen 
who would call on out-of-state indus- 
trialists with the message that Michigan 
is a good place for business. 

State ~ gama for promotion has 
climbed to record heights. The total for 
the South as a whole is now running at 
more than $3-million a year on ial 
budgets. Elsewhere individual state out- 
lays are as high as $2.5-million (spent 
by New York in 1953). 

But most significant of all has 
been the growing use of the more-or- 
less standard concessions to industry. 
The most popular of these is the 
offer to give sites and plants to new 
industry, or to sell or lease them on 
easy terms. This remains the main 
weapon of the local development cor- 
poration or foundation—groups the 
Commerce Dept. believes are forming 
at the rate of one a day. 

Other items in the industrial sales- 
man’s kit are: 

Tax concessions. Twelve states— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Vermont, plus 
Puerio Rico and Alaska—now aliow lo- 
calities to exempt new industry from 
real property taxes for specific periods, 
nie to 10 years. Nine states per- 
mit exemptions or preferential rates on 
machinery and inventories. Where 
there are no specific exemptions, many 
localities accomplish m the same 
end thr preferential assessments. 

I bond issues. Eleven states 
—Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Tennessee, and 
Vermont, plus Puerto Rico—have passed 
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Look for 





wheels that are practically wear-proof! 


moe KRALASTIC “~~ 


Kralastic rubber-resin— proved so outstanding in water meter 
covers, underground pipe, and in hundreds of other tough appli- 
cations—now gives wheels wonderful new selling properties! 








lend 





A leading iawn-mower wheel manufacturer found Kralastic 
wheels far superior to conventional steel or aluminum wheels. 
And dozens of end product manufacturers are already begin- 
ning to incorporate them in their products. 


Look at the advantages Kralastic wheels offer and you'll see 


why! 

@ lighter than aluminum! 

@ smooth, quiet running — never need oil! 

@ can’t rust, rot, or corrode! 

@ will bounce ten feet high from concrete — unharmed! 

@ abrasion resistant! 

@ non-warping, resistant to weather and most chemicals! 
@ thoroughly, permanently colored! 

@ quickly injection molded — relatively inexpensive! 


Look for Kralastic in the products you buy and sell—in 
wheels, drawer slides, pulleys—wherever toughness and lack of 
friction are important. Feature the advantages Kralastic offers. 
It will help you sell the complete product. 


And if you're a manufacturer, see what Kralastic’ can mean 





to you. Write us today. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 








BRANCHES: Akron « Boston « Gastonia, N.C. « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis « New York « Philadelphia « IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 
Rubber Chemicals + Synthetic Rubber + Plastics « Agriculrural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber + Latices + Cable Address: Rubexport, N. Y. 
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CHAMPION _sgLe 
of ON EVERY 
\ @ DESK 
Office managers and 
employees alike “go 


for” the efficiency 

of this handsome 

rugged portable that f 

won't seratch even modern steel furniture. Easy 
to operate—guaranteed one year—the Champion 
ends time-wasting “sharpener searches.” The 
Boston Stop eliminates pencil waste—Speed Cut- 
ters assure clean, sharp points—and true-cenier 
feed gives true points every time. 


Specify a Boston Champion Portable as standard 
equipment for every modern desk. Order from 
your stationery store, 


Senter Wek H U N Mj PEN CO, 
Makers of nowTom and GPEEDBALL products 








America’s Finest 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


ryt, 
ieletalk 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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laws to enable local governments to 
issue bonds to finance industrial plants. 

The most far-reaching program of 
this type has been Mississippi's “Bal- 
ance Agriculture With Industry” (BA- 
WI), which started in 1936. The sites 
and buildings under BAWI are cxempt 
trom local taxes, and the interest on 
the bonds is outside the reach of fed- 
eral income tax. There is divided opin- 
ion about the results of BAWI. It has 
brought nearly 50 plants into the 
state, and on that basis some people 
consider it a success. Others feel it 
hasn't lived up to expectations. 

Development credit corporations. 
his is a device, pioneered by Maine 
in 1949, that is in some ways a counter- 
move to the BAW |-type programs. Its 
aim is to create local corporations 
to supply risk capital to new industries 
that are unable to get financing through 
normal channels, The corporations are 
private. 

Until this year, the credit corpora- 
tions have been mainly a New Eng- 
land tool. It is still too early to assess 
precisely how much good they have 
done. But by midyear, the New Eng- 
land groups had approved a total of 
$9,3-million in loans since they started 
and had more than $15-million in funds 
pledged by 287 members, mainly banks 
and insurance companies. 

In this year’s legislative sessions, 
Florida, North Carolina, Kansas, and 
New York all put through laws pat- 
terned after the New England aul 

State development authorities. New 
Hampshire this year passed a bill creat- 
ing a State Industrial Park Authority 
to develop industrial sites and sell them 
“free and clear” to industry. State 
credit up to a maximum of $1-million 
can be used. Meanwhile, Pennsylvania's 
Gov. Leader has proposed a new State 
Industrial Authority to be set up with 
an initial $20-million appropriation for 
a revolving fund to develop sites and 
build plants for long-term lease to in- 
dustry. It looks highly doubtful that it 
will go through this year. 


IV. Pirates and Rewards 


To many people, this ever-growing 
list of special aids to industry—and the 
way some of them have been used, 
mainly by the South~is a disturbing 
phenomenon. For it is a truism that as 
they have heiped some areas, they have 
hurt others. 

The main blasts at state and local 
concessions have come in the form of 
attacks on “raiding.” It is one thing, 
the critics say, to campaign aggressively 
to get expanding industry to settle in 
your state. But it is quite another to 
offer outright subsidies to get a com- 
pany to close up its present shop and 
shuffle off to a new one. 


* Disaster’s Aftermath—In the charges 
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that reverberated around New mo 0a 
after the catastrophe of Hurricane Diane 
—charges that were hotly denied by the 
South—Connecticut’s Gov. Abrahain 
Ribicoft characterized attempts to get 
industry to relocate as downright 
“ghoulish.” Earlier, an AFL report had 
used somewhat more restrained lan 
guage: “Subsidized migration, or what 
might be called the pirating of plants 
from their established locations has 
taken a heavy toll in terms of unem- 
ployment, uneconomic dislocation, and 
sectional bitterness.” The CIO, in a 
separate report, agreed. “Steps must 
be taken to end factory-pirating—a 
practice that exploits both the com 
munity which is foresaken and the one 
which has found itself a “benefactor.’” 

Just how much raiding is there? How 
much damage has it done? 

There is very little precise evidence 
available to answer this, but what there 
is suggests that the luring of plants 
away from established locations con- 
tributes only a small part to the statis- 
tics on industrial migration. The AFL 
admits this. It concedes that most com- 

anies that have moved to the South 

oes done so for sound economic rea- 
sons—the growing market, 
raw materials, or the cheap power. But 
it finds real damage has been done in 
three industries—textiles, apparel, and 
furniture—where raiding has been con- 
centrated and that low labor costs, tax 
concessions, 2nd offers of free plants 
have been the come-ons. 

The few statistics available seem to 
support the finding that raiding has not 
had an across-the-board impact. Tennes- 
see found that only nine of 1,350 new 
plants opening in the state involved 
shutdowns in other states. The South- 
em Assn. of Science & Industry says 
less than 1% of the South’s industrial 
rowth came from manufacturing plants 
Reanand by subsidies or concessions. 
¢ Who Gains, After All?—Still, it is 
an inescapable fact that the use of con- 
cessions is growing. And with their 
spread, serious questions have been 
raised about their worth, 

Much of the rethinking that is going 
on today is directed at tax concessions. 
John C. Whitaker, chairman of the 
board of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
said in a speech a short while ago that 
the South, and every other region, 
would he better off without “fly-by- 
nights” whose sole reason for moving 
plants was lower wages and taxes. 

The opinion of many experts is that 
widespread exemption damages the tax 
base, creates rivalries among home- 
grown and immigrant industry, and puts 
a check on revenues just when a town 
needs them most to supply new serv- 
ices. And, with a glance cast well ahead, 
they also ask: “Once an industry moves 
in, won't you have to keep making con- 
cessions to induce it to stay?” to 


abundant 
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[arpenter ... pioneers im speciatty-engincered steals through continuing research 


HOW FAR CAN YOU GO 


Ps a $$$5 Ps $$$S$: i . a 


. 7 
Overall costs down 25% after changing to Carpenter 
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in holding down production costs of critical parts? 


Fast, steady output and exceptionally fine finishes are 
essential in the production of these oil burner parts. 
With the steel first used, rejects were running too high, 
machine speeds had to be reduced . . . costs were 
excessive. 

Here was a challenge. Was there a steel which would 
give equal or improved performance in the field, and 
machine easier and finish better in the shop? One of 
Carpenter's specially-enginecred steels provided the an- 
swer. Now rejects are reduced 15°, . . . finishes are 
vastly improved . . . and overall costs are down a 
healthy 25%. 

How far can you go in improving both the fabrication 
and performance of critical parts you produce? We'd 
like to help you answer that question .. . help you raise 


your sights on the opportunities for improvement that 
exist with Carpenter-engineered specialty steels, 

Start by sending for Carpenter's 32-page book, 
“Service on Specialty Steels.” It gives you an inside look 
at how a specialty steel mill operates to serve you better. 
The Carpenter Steel Co., 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Are you taking advantege of these specially- 
engineered steels as made by Carpenter ? 
Matched Tool and Die Steels / Stainless Steels / 
Special Purpose Alloy Steels / Silicon and High Nickel 
Alloys / Valve, Heat-Resisting and Super Alloy Steels 
/ Tubing and Pipe / Fine Wire Specialties 


Larpettiex | 


for product improvement 
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Prize: The Cross-Chicago Travel Link 


The Parmelee Transportation Co., 
smarting under a deal that deprived it 
of its century-old role as toter of pas- 
sengers and baggage between Chicago's 
cight spraddling railroad stations (map), 
has bandaged up its wounds and is start- 
ing to fight back. 

Parmelee went on the attack with an 

$8.5million suit against the railroads 
using the passenger stations, three sta- 
tion companies, and the Western Pas- 
senger Assn., agent for the roads. There 
are hints that this is only the opening 
barrage in a legal offensive against the 
new contract giving the transfer busi- 
ness to John L. Keeshin’s new Railroad 
Transfer Service. 
* Front Page—The contract change- 
over is the case that splashed over the 
country’s front pages in connection with 
the resignation of Hugh W. Cross as 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. His resignation came after 
the Senate Investigations Subcommittee 
had looked into the case to determine 
whether Cross had improperly inter- 
vened in favor of turning over the trans- 
fer business to Railroad Transfer Serv. 
ice. 

Cross, a former lieutenant governor 
of Illinois, denied any improper act. 
His resignation, offered on other 
grounds, was accepted by Pres. Eisen- 
hower before any public hearings had 
been held. 

* In This Cormer—The fadeaway on 
the national scene, however, only in- 
creased the fierceness of the local 
battle, which has already spilled over 
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into both federal and Cook County 
courts and involved a Chicago city 
ordinance. 

Parmelee lost its exclusive transfer 
arrangement on Oct. i. The new five- 
year contract was signed by Keeshin 
for Railroad Transfe: Service and Earl 
B. Padrick for the Western Passenger 
Assn. (Parmelec, curiously, operated not 
under a formal contract—except with 
one road—but under oral arrangements, 
memorandums, and letters; a contract 
supposed to have been made in 1911 
hasn't been found.) 

The Keeshin contract is not directly 
involved in Parmelee’s $8.5-million suit 
in Cook County Superior Court (the 
assault on it wouldn't come till later). 
Parmelee is suing on back claims it 
hadn’t thought much about until it got 
the cold shoulder: $7-million for bag- 
gage allegedly carried but not paid for 
since 1935, $1.5-million for “diverted 
business” —groups such as baseball teams 
for which it says the roads used other 
transportation. 

Defendant railroads are the 21 trunk- 
line roads with Chicago terminals, two 
electric interurban lines, and a switch- 
ing line. Three of the eight passenger 
stations are run by station companies, 
the rest by the roads themselves. 

* Round Two—A question of interstate 
commerce vs. Chicago city regulations 
is the kernel of the second current legal 
scrap, this time in U.S. District Court. 
The question is whether Chicago can 
require the veliicles used in the pas- 
senger and. baggage transfer to have city 


“vehicle terminal licenses.” What 
makes it a live issue as well as a legal 
argument is the fact that Parmelee has 
all the licenses there are, and a July 
city ordinance said no more could be 
granted without a hearing on conven- 
ence and necessity. 

Railroad Transfer Service says the 
vehicles are in interstate commerce and 
don’t need city licenses. It and the rail- 
roads got a temporary order from a fed- 
eral judge restraining the city from 
enforcing its rule’ Parmelee and the 
city fought the order. A further deci- 
sion ~p shortly. 

An earlier superior court action by 
Parmelee to restrain two roads from 
interfering with its operations at La 
Salle St. was withdrawn. 
¢ Stake—Meanwhile, Railroad Trans- 
fer Service is carrying, about 85,000 pas- 
mee oes a month between stations. Par- 
melee is reported to have netted some 
$200,000 a year from the operation. 
RTS’s service is essentially the same: 
though, except for baggage, it doesn’t 
serve downtown hotels and clubs as its 
predecessor did. The roads wanted a 
strictly station-to-station setup. 

RTS says its investment in equip- 
ment is at least $500,000. It has 72 
passenger vehicles (10 are nine-pas- 
senger Volkswagens ordered by Keeshin 
on a trip abroad, the rest Fords). For 
bagEaee, it has 15 cab-over-engine 
Fords, and 35 18-ft. trailers The ve- 
hicles carry a two-way radio system. 

Railroad Transfer Service is part of 
Keeshin Transportation Systems. eo 
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From East to West... builders agree ... Jenkins Valves help 


contemporary schools 
meet strict economy tests 





WORCESTER, MASS 





Architect: G. Avoreu Jounson, Woaczsren. Consulting Architect; Ancurrects Cottasonative, Camenrnce. Consulting Engineer: Tucnen & Rice, Inc., Woacusten. 
General Contractor: Joun Capostanco, Boston. Heating Contractor: Tue Menai Co., Inc., Boston ann Woacestea, 


GROSSE ILE. MICHIGAN 





Architects and Consulting Engineers: Exente M. Smarr Associates, Inc., Devaorr. General Contractor: R. Srewant Co., Inc, Deraorr. 
Mechanical Contrectors: Pace Pirumsinc & Heatine Co., Riven Rover. 





Architects: Mansmatt Preanow ann Rosext B. Paice, Tacoma. Generel Contractors Osrnusne-Muapuy, Tacoma. 
Mechanical Engineers: Wontnen & Wine, Tacoma, Mechanical Contractor: Gnowan ano Co., Tacoma. 





School committees and consultants planning new build- your guide to valve economy, for all new installations, 
ings today face a difficult problem . . . keeping costs in for all replacements. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Avenue, 
line with available funds. Taxpayers want low cost-per- New York 17. 

pupil, yet communities insist on facilities to meet today’s 
high educational standards. 

The many new schools that provide both are a credit 
to the nation’s architects and builders. Careful planning 
for long-term maintenance economy, as well as low 
building costs, has led to the frequent choice of Jenkins 
Valves for these schools, throughout the nation. 

Leaders in every field of construction share this con- 
fidence in the time-proved efficiency, durability, and 
safety of Jenkins Valves. Let the Jenkins Diamond be 


SOLD THROUGH PLUMBING-HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
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More Turnpike Woes: Truckers Shun 
Ohio’s Tolls, and License Row Spreads 


COLUMBUS-—Ohio’s troubles with truckers erupted 
again last week on two widely scattered and unexpected 

ronts, 

Biggest sector of trouble was the 241-mile recently 
opened Ohio Turnpike stretching from border to border 
across the northern section of the state. 

Statistics compiled by the Ohio Turnpike Commission 
for October—the first full month of the turnpike’s 
tion—show that truckers’ use of the turnpike fell. far 


below erry estimates, And Ohio trucking com- 
panies admit they're boycotting the superhighway be- 


cause they say it’s too expensive to use. 

Of total turnpike trafic in October, the commission 
found only 10% of it represented trucks, against engi- 
neers’ pre-construction estimates of 44%. Truckers con- 
tributed only 26.1% of total revenues, compared with the 
forecast of 73.5%. 

Truckers maintain the road costs more than public 
a , even though they have to pay the controversial 
axle-mile tax on the toll-free roads. Their biggest com- 


plaint is that they don’t get discounts for volume use as 
they de on the New York Thruway or the Pennsylvania 
‘Turnpike. 


The state's second flare-up of trouble came in faraway 
Missouri, where state highway police were warning Ohio 
truckers to buy Missouri license tags. Missouri's action 
was the outgrowth of Ohio's move in canceling reciproc- 
ity agreements with 20 states after the Ohio Supreme 
Court ruled that under the agreements, Ohio couldn't 
collect the axle-mile tax from out-of-state truckers. 


Business Urged to Prepay UC Tax 
To Avoid Rate Boost Next Year 


PITTSBURGH—For the second straight year, Penn- 
sylvania businessmen are being urged to prepay their 
fourth-quarter unemployment compensation tax liabili- 
ties. ‘The motivation, however, is much different from a 
year ago (BW—Jan.1'55,p22). 

As was true last year, the problem arises because the 
state’s UC reserve fund is y close to its 
“peril "—-$350-million. the remedy recom- 
men Sag Pennsylvania Employers’ Conlesine is 
the same: Pay before yearend the fourth-quarter liability 
normally due Jan. 31. But the similarity ends bo there. 

Last year, the hope was to bail out a d b- 
lican Administration. This year, under an amended law, 
at least part of the motivation is to avoid a boost in UC 
benefits by the 1957 legislature. Here’s why: 

UC tax rates for all employers, rega of their 
employment stability, will be calculated on a more 
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stringent schedule, starting Jan. 1, if the fund closes 
1955 below $350-million. Almost no employers would 
continue to pay at the lowest rate—', of 1%—under the 
more stringent schedule. For Pennsylvania employers 
as a whole, the new schedule would raise UC tax rates 
an estimated 8%, producing an extra $8-million te $10- 
million per year. 

As well as being stuck for a full year with this more 
expensive, less-flexible rate, Pennsylvania businessmen see 
a second stinger. They think the state reserve fund 
could easily wind up 1956 with a balance so high that 
the Democratic Administration would feel impelled to 
call for a heavy boost in benefits in the 1957 legislature. 

That's another motivation for last week’s call for 


prepayment. 


Storm Hovers Over 
Alcan’s Model Town 


TORONTO—Aluminum Co. of Canada has dis- 
covered that life even in a model town isn’t always the 
way the model intends it to be. 

When Alcan decided to build its huge reduction 
plant at Kitimat in the mountainous wilds of the British 
Columbia coast, it made up its mind that it would 
have no peg town in the ordinary sense. Instead, 
it set out to build a community in which Alcan would 
be merely the major employer. Other businesses would 
be welcome. And the town itself should be layed out 
attractively, functionally. 

This year, with a population of 6,000, about 900 houses 
up, and shops, schools, and churches up or under way, 
the town was settling down to the ways of civilization. 
Then the trouble started—brought on mainly by com- 
plaints by trade unions and the CCF (Socialist) party. 

Members of the British Columbia Trade Union Con- 
gress (TLC-AFL) groused that workers had to pay 
$14,000 for homes worth less in Vancouver. AFL work- 
ers complained that single men were forced to sleep 
between two mattresses when fuel lines to their tents 
failed recently in the cold. 

Alcan and builders maintained that the houses were 
built of good materials and were priced so that, with 
company housing bonuses, workers could buy them 
fairly easily. The company admitted the $14,000 homes 
could be built for $11,000 closer to civilization; trans- 

rtation into the relatively inaccessible area and high 


abor — the price up. 


By week the complaints had grown loud enough 
for the provincial ment to step in. J. E. Brown, 
deputy minister of Municipal Affairs, and also the British 


Columbia housing commissioner, announced he would 
go to Kitimat Dec. 20 to hold a hearing. “Anyone can 
eage their ideas,” he said. From all signs, he would 
ear plenty. 

¢ The CCF party said it was working on an exten- 
sive brief with photographs and will arrange for Brown to 
see homes. 

¢ United Steel Workers (CIO), who have been 
fighting for certification for a year, is ring a case. 

¢ AFL Aluminum Workers, who hold certification, 
are lining up witnesses. 
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What Is 
“Adequate” Housing? 





ONCERN verging on consternation 

seems to have been aroused in some 
quarters by signs of a moderate decline 
in residential building from the peak rate 
of last winter. The Government has 
been criticized for tightening its “controls” 
on mortgage credit. Some critics have 
demanded more instead of less aid to 
housing, including subsidies on a greatly 
expanded scale. 


Prospect of High Activity 

This feeling of anxiety and disapproval 
does not stem from a severe decline in res- 
idential building, for no such decline has 
occurred. Nor is the criticism based on 
any prospect of a serious decrease in the 
total volume of construction. Altogether, 
the Department of Commerce estimates 
that the value of private nonfarm residen- 
tial construction in 1956 wiil remain near 
the 1955 total of more than $16 billion 
and that expenditures for construction of 
all kinds may reach a new peak at $44 
billion, 5 per cent above the $42 billion 
indicated for this year. Most private fore- 
casts tend to support this view. 

The outlook certainly tends to confirm the 
wisdom of the very moderate steps that have 
been taken to temper the demand for new 
construction. Without some such dampen- 
ing influence, it wouid seem that the de- 
mand-supply equilibrium would have had 
to be muintained by an even sharper rise 
in costs, with all the future deflationa 
threats that the rise would have implied. 

Considerations of this kind bring no ap- 
parent comfort to the housing enthusiasts, 
whose attention is centered on the single 
fact that fewer new dwellings are being 
started. Hence, both in and out of Con- 
gress, “tight money” in general and VA, 
FHA and home loan bank policies in par- 
ticular are under attack. A Senate sub- 
committee is investigating whether these 





policies are preventing “a level of building 
activity high enough to meet the nation’s 
housing needs.” 


Preconceived Notions 


This attitude reflects a type of thinking 
that has become quite prevalent in recent 
years. Applied to housing, this mode of 
thought starts from some such concept as 
“substandard” housing, “decent” housing, 
“adequate” housing, or housing “needs.” 
What do such words really mean? Obvi- 
ously, they are purely subjective. They ex- 
press someone's idea of the sort of living 
quarters the people ought to have. In prac- 
tice, they usually express the idea or ideas 
arrived at by some public official or board 
appointed by a paternalistic government 
to resolve, in behalf of the people, a per- 
sonal question which the people are ap- 
parently presumed to be incapable of 
resolving for themselves. 

The only definition of “adequate” hous- 
ing that has any objective validity in a free 
economy is that quantity and quality of 
housing which users are able and willing 
to buy and pay for at free-market levels 
of cost, in view of the other possible ways 
of spending their money. It is as unrealistic 
and as uneconomic for a government to 
establish and attempt to enforce arbitrary 
standards of housing as it would be to 
pursue a similar course with respect to 
any other type of personal consumption 
expenditure, 
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COLORADO 


Lise ... where annual average 
'” maximum temperature is 63° 
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CHARTS OF THE WEEK 


Steel Scrap. Prices 


Scrap Hits a New Peak 


Steel scrap prices have climbed to 
an all-time high. Iron Age’s Composite 
shows that the average price has zoomed 
45% since the beginning of 1955. 
That's almost 4% above the ! 
peak, reached early in 1951. The shove 


on scrap prices has resulted from strong 
demand as steel mills continued to op- 
erate too close to capacity for comfort. 
Export demand for steel scrap also has 
increased as Europe needs more scrap 
for its rising industrial activity. 
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Non-Tire Products Gain 


50% of the value of all rubber prod- 
ucts. And this gain has been achieved 
despite the fact that tire output has 
climbed over the years. 

The growth of non-tire uses of rubber 


In prewar 1939, tires accounted for 
60% of the value of all rubber products 
shipped by manufacturers. Non-tire 
rubber products could claim only a little 
over 40%. But since 1953 the balance 
has shifted in favor of the non-tire 
products, That year, for the first time, 
they accounted for slightly more than 


was emphasized by Tom Robins, presi- 
dent Hewitt-Robins, Inc., a large 
maker of non-tire rubber products, at a 
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recent meeting of rubber manufacturers 
in New York. Said Robins: “The rub- 
ber business to most people means tires. 
While it is true that tires are the largest 
single uct, they are not as impor- 
tant measured in the dollar vol- 
ume as the combined production of 
several thousand other items in every- 


day use.” Among the important new 
rubber products are foam rubber in fur- 
niture and automobile seats and floor 
tile. Other non-tire uses of rubber in- 
clude conveyor belting, athletic equip 
ment, footwear, mechanical rubber 
goods, and products for the medical and 
druggist professions. 


Prices of New Houses 
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What People Are Paying for Houses 


More new one family houses con- 
structed in the U. S. carry a price tag 
falling between $10,000 and $14,999 
than those in other price brackets. And, 
on the average, people were paying 
more for their new houses in 1955 than 
they were in 1954. 

These facts emerge from a recent 
study of new housing by Dept. of Labor 
covering the first quarter of 1955. The 
department made a similar study, the 
fiest of its kind, a year ago covering the 
first quarter of 1954. 

A comparison of the two studies 


shows that the proportion of houses 
selling at prices under $12,006 was 
smaller in 1955 than in 1954, and that 
there was a corresponding jump in the 
proportion of houses selling for more 
than $12,000. 

A breakdown of the figures by the 
four broad census regions (chart) shows 
that in the South the percentage of 
homes costing less than $10,000 was 
slightly more than that for homes in 
the $10,000-$14,999 bracket. North 
Central region boasts the largest per- 
centage of homes selling above $20,000. 
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THE TREND 





The Tax Debate Begins 


Election year and the likelihood of a budget surplus 
are focusing attention on tax policy. The debate on 


whether to cut taxes has alread un in Washington 
(BW —Dee.10 55,31 és _ 


31). 

What to do sbout taxes, like what to do about the 
farms, is not solely an economic question. It is also 
political and social, All too often in the past, we have 
suffered from a vicious cycle: Each time taxes are raised, 
the heaviest burden is placed on corporations and the 
limited number of rich; any time they are reduced, these 
same groups the least relief. As a result, our tax 


structure is filled with distortions and inequities. 


On Rational Grounds 


Fortunately, the current debate began on sound and 
rational grounds—between a group of top-level econo- 
mists, testifying before Congress, and the Committee 
for Economic Development, which issued a statement 
on tax policy. 

The economists, speaking individually, all declared 
that with business booming, now was no time to cut 
taxes. One stated that the surplus should be used to 
reduce the national debt, and pointed out that if no at- 
tempt is made during a prosperous period, then we are 
confessing that it can never be reduced. 

‘They made other strong and respectable arguments 
against a tax cut. In general, their case was based on the 
notion that tax cuts would be inflationary at a time, like 
the present, when the economy is so active. This view 
sees inflation, above all, as the clear and present danger. 

The CED's position, representing as it does the views 
of practical and public-serving businessmen, is no less 
rational or compelling. It has consistently maintained 
that taxes should be established at levels that would 
balance the budget under normal conditions of pros- 
perity and full employment, This would provide a sur- 
plus in times of boom, which would exert a restraining 
influence; and a deficit in slack times, which would help 
sustain the economy. 


How to Cut 


The CED holds that the prospective surplus can be 
used to reduce taxes. It does not feel that inflation is a 
serious threat. Even more important, it contends that 
the present level of taxes is too high and too punitive to 
foster steady economic growth. 

To cut or not to cut is much less significant to the 
CED than how to cut. It does not want a haphazard 
approach; it is against the resumption of the vicious 
cycle. It feels that priority should be given to wiping out 
the unfair and disc:.minatory measures, more punitive 
than sensible, that are now on the books. 
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It seems to us that the CED has put its finger on the 
most pressing problem. Although there is much to be 
said for the orthodox view that a surplus should be used 
to retire the debt, the dangers of inflation do not appear 
so acute as to justify this step, especially when there is 
such a crying need to right the long standing injustices 
in the tax structure. 

For example, the 52% rate on corporations may be 
necessary in wartime or other periods of national 
emergency, but cannot be considered as proper under 
normal conditions. It is so high, in fact, that it plays 
an unhealthy part in many business decisions, and can 
have a deflationary impact on the economy. 

Individual income taxes are similarly unfair, espe- 
cially on middle and upper income brackets. This seri- 
ously interferes with the incentive to take risks and 
affects the supply—and mobility—of investment funds. 

There are other inequities in the tax structure. With 
a surplus in sight, we believe that this is the time to be- 
gin further overhauling of our crazy quilt tax rates to 
erase some of these injustices. 


The Labor Merger: 


Now that the ceremonies which attended the estab- 
lishment of the country’s largest pressure group—the 
AFL-CIO-are out of the headlines, a few sober reflec- 
tions may be in order. Reports from the New York 
merger mecting make it sound like a Democratic Party 
clambake and centered attention on the political inter- 
ests and attitudes of the organization. 

Some Republicans expressed understandable alarm 
over the implications of more extended and effective 
political action by labor. Additionally, some employers, 
regardless of their own political attachments, were ap- 
prehensive at the concentration of economic power that 
the merged union movement represents. 

If history is any guide, however, America has a con- 
siderable margin of safety provided by a self-adjusting 
mechanism which seems pretty securely built into our 
national life. When one group or interest gets too strong 
or reckless, an almost automatic mobilization to counter 
it occurs. Excess leads directly to reform; action to re- 
action. 

Organized labor is not immune from these swings of 
the pendulum. The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
its durability on the statute books, the passage by 18 
states of “right-to-work” laws are fruits of the public 
consensus that labor'catryo too-far-- ff labor now makes 
a new bid for , it can be forecast that a new wave 
of labor regulation will follow. 
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Four important things happened when this manufacturer switched trom cast 


aluminum to Harvey Press Forgings. First machining operations were 


“We always had them cast; 


sharply reduced. Second the dense, fine grain structure cut rejects, Third 


scrap loss dropped, Fourth the product was improved, for high- 


but we found Harvey Aluminum strength, press-forged pistons assured longer engine life The whole story, 


summed up, is one of lower manufacturing costs, better product, higher profits 


Harvey Press Forgings can help yourown product the same way 


forgings made better pistons’ : A Harvey Engineer will be glad to show you how. The first step 


is to send today for our latest brochure, “ Aluminum I orgings.” 


Harvey is a leading independent producer cf aluminum extrusions in a lloys and 
all sizes, special extrusions, press forgings. hollow sections, structurals, rod and bar 
forging stock, pipe, tube, impact extrusions, stuminum screw machine products and 


related products. Also similar products in alloy steel and titanium on applicatior 


Making the most of aluminum HARVEY ALUMINUM GALEG, I"NC 
TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
... for everyone Ore 


hese in principal eities 





Another new development using 


B. FE. Goodrich Chemical -- =----. 
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zt at bo 
«PGE, ATS: ge 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture this wall materia 
We supply only the Geon rigid vinyl ma 


New walls to order with Geon rigid vinyl 





HAT kind of wall covering and are long lasting. Installation can please write Dept. J-13, B. F. Goodrich 
would you like for your den, be made in a matter of hours Chemical Company, Rose Building 
kitchen or that room so hard to make [This wall covering is another Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address a 
interesting? Here is a wal! covering example of how Geon rigid viny! Goodchemco, In Canada: Kitchener 

that gives the realistic eftect of brick materials bring new values to many Ontario 





or stone. It is embossed ecting products such as corrosion resistant 
made trom Geon rigid vinyl resin sheeting, pipe, valves and fittings. 
The light weight sheets simulate the Hundreds of new decorative and 
rich look of old brick or the pleasant functional uses are within your reach 
roughness of stone. They are water with versatile Geon polyvinyl! mate- 
proof, washable, resist oil and grease rials. For technical information, 


GEON RESINS + GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better end more saleable. 
GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber and latex « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers «© HARMON colors 





